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Allied Governments in London — War EiForts and Peace Aims 






BY WINIFRED N. HADSEL 

AS the military initiative passes into the hands 
of the United Nations, the reconquest of what 
the Nazis have begun to call "the fortress of 
Europe" comes within, the range of possibility. 
Under the circi^staiices, tl^ question whether 
their governmen^ji-exije actgally represent them 
today and g^oulc^^su^e theferule after the war 
becomes a Mitter jcrf inith^iitp\oncern to all who 
are interest in ^ pUcG^hixi would fulfill the 
pledge conMnedS^n dfej Atlantic Charter regard- 
ing the ri^ of all peopfe fe choose the form 
of governmSit un^r w^ch they will live. In some 
cases the problenras ^inplic&?ed by rivalry be- 
tween various leai^s, ^ claiming to speak for a 
conquered nation, and this rivalry may be expected 
to grow more bitter as the assault on occupied 
Europe gains in strength. 

The United Nations have had a foretaste of these 
difficulties in recent disputes over the status of 
Admiral Jean Francois Darlan, former commander 
of the Vichy government's fleet, who has been 
giving temporary military cooperation to the Amer- 
ican forces led by General Eisenhower in the North 
African campaign. On December i, 1942, when 
Admiral Darlan proclaimed hiniself Chief of State 
in North Africa and set up an imperial council in 
what was presumably a ^tep toward the establish- 
ment of a permanent regime in North and West 
Africa, vigorous objections were raised not only 
by 'j^e Fighting French under General Charles de 
Gaftiille, who reggrd Darlan as a traitor, but also 
b^i^iany in B^tain and the United States, who 
befeve^he is M^ fascist Similarly, conflicts have 
arlien ,oy^-4.rciiduke Otto of Habsburg, pretender 
tD' th6^.ttejne4. of the Austro-Hungarian Empire, 
who op November 19, 1942 secured Secretary of 

^i^. F^^ exampje; Ferdinand Czernin, chairman of the Austrian 
^^ctioji; groupj'^-and Oscar Jaszi, well-known historian of the 
^DanuWan region, protested against Otto's action in two letters 
to tKtt editor 6£ the New York Times, on November 24 and 
Dccehiber 4, 1942. Czernin declared that "no more harm can 
be done the Austrian cause than to have Austria*s fight for 
freedom linied with the name of Habsburg," And Jaszi in- 
sisted that "the restoration of the Habsburgs would niean an 
accentuation..of old, hostilities, a new bulwark for feudalism and 
the preparation for the Third World War." 



War Henry L, Stimson's acceptance as head of a 
committee to recruit an Austrian battalion for the 
United States Army. Austrian Social Democrats 
and other opponents of the monarchy,^ as well as 
representatives of the former Habsburg subjects — 
Czechoslovaks, Yugoslavs, Poles, Hungarians, and ^ 
Italians — charged that Otto planned to use the 
Legion to impose his restored imperial authority 
on Austria and Central Europe. 

Prospects of political readjustment in Europe are 
also obscured by the presence in Britain and the 
United States of more than a half dozen "Free 
Movements," most of which are divided among 
themselves. These groups claim to represent coun- - 
tries which are under fascist control, but have not 
secured Allied recognition as the official spokes- 
men for their nations. The Free Austrians, as has 
been pointed out, are split into those who are ready 
to cooperate with the monarchists and those who 
will not associate with them even for the purpose ^ 
of opposing the Anschluss. The Free Hungarians 
are divided into a democratic wing, which, sharply 
opposes the regime of Admiral Horthy in Buda- 
pest, and a group composed of diverse elements 
who resist that regime for personal rather than 
ideological reasons. The Free Rumanians, a smaller - 
organization, are split by a conflict between King 
Carol's former diplomats and the liberals opposed to 
them. Some free movements axe even more frag- 
mentary — the Free Catalonians, the Free Basques, 
and the several Italian movements. The Free 
Danes, by contrast, are united, have a democratically 
elected council in London, and make a sizeable 
contribution in men, ships and money to the war 
effort of the United Nations. 

This Report attempts to clarify the confused 
political picture by examining the record of the 
eight governpients in London which remain the 
legal sovereigns of their nations^ — ^Belgium, Czecho- 
slovakia, Greece, Luxembourg, the Netherlands, 

2. For a legal analysis of these governments' positions, see 
F. E. Oppenheimer, "Governments and Authorities in Exile," 
The American Journal of International Law (Washington, 
D.C.), October 1942, pp. 568-95. 
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Norway, Poland and Yugoslavia. In addition, the 
Fighting French should be included for, although 
not technically a "government," they have been 
associated with the Allies since 1940.^^ 

FIGHTING ON DESPITE DEFEAT 

The primary goal of the "Allied governments in 
London" (or the "legal governments abroad," as 
they usually prefer to be called, to avoid the op- 
probrium of the term "in exile") — the national sur- 
vival of their people despite military defeat and 
Axis occupation — obviously depends on the victory 
of the United Nations.^ It is the winning of the 
war, therefore, that they consider their most im- 
portant task, and into it they have thrown the 
men, ships, colonial resources, and workers sal- 
vaged after the military conquest of their nation. 
The participation of the Allied governments in 
the war is, of course, by no means equal. In each 
case the contribution necessarily depends on the 
extent of the country's' manpower, raw materials 
and wealth, as well as on the conditions that pre- 
vailed within its borders at the time of its defeat. 

The most direct contribution of the Allied govern- 
ments is their fighting men. Although mere num- 
bers do not give a fair picture of the effort involved 
in rebuilding armed forces from defeated countries 
— which even before defeat had miniature reserves 
of manpower when compared with the U.S.S.R., 
China, the United States and the British Empire — 
their approximately 300,000 men on land and in the 
air are not negligible.^ Many of these men, more- 
over, are veterans who have had actual experience 
in fighting the Axis war machine, and most have 
unusually high morale. These forces serve in al-. 
most every area of the world to which the war has 
extended — the British Isles, the Middle East, Africa, 
Russia and the Far East.^ In the air, pilots of some 
of the governments are organized in separate unit^ 
under United Nations command; others are in- 
corporated in British organizations. The Poles, 
Fighting French, Greeks and Norwegians^ as well 

2a. In Washington on January 2, 1942 the eight governments 
signed the Declaration of the United Nations to wage war to 
the full extent of their resources and to make no separate peace. 
Although the Fighting French are eligible signatories as one of 
the "appropriate authorities which are not governments," they 
have not yet endorsed it. V. M". Dean, "European Agreements 
for Post-War Reconstruction," Foreign Policy Reports, March 
15, 1942, p. 6. The representatives ol General de Gaulle did,, 
however, sign two other inter-Allied agreements, on June 12 ^ 
and September 21, 1941. / 

3. See Eduard Benes, "The New Central Europe," Journal 0/ 
Central European Affairs (Chicago), April 1941, p. i. 

4. Stoyan Pribichevich, "The Exiled Governments," Fortune 
(New York), August 1942, p. 81. 

5. For a useful compilation of the numbers of armed men and 
the theatres of war in which they are engaged, see V. M. Dean 
and others. United Nations Discussion Guide (Washington, 
D.C., U.S. Office of Education, October 1942), pp. 7-9. 



as the Netherlands naval airmen, have their own 
national air forces; whereas the Belgians, Yugo- 
slavs and Czechs, as well as the Dutch army 
fliers, have squadrons in the RAF Volunteer 
Reserves, Several hundred Luxembourgers are 
scattered in the British, Canadian and Fighting 
French units. Armies have been similarly re- 
organized, with only the Poles, who have the larg- 
est army of any of the exiled governments, and the 
Fighting French maintaining a completely inde- 
pendent command.^ 

Included on the side of the United Nations are _ 
150,000 to 200,000 Yugoslav guerrillas, who put 
aside rifles, grenades and machine guns at the time 
of their surrender, and have since succeeded in 
securing some supplies surreptitiously from their 
own people, by raiding Axis stores, and from the 
Allies by way of submarines and parachutes. Some 
of the guerrillas are members of the country's regu- 
lar army, now under the command of General 
Draja Mikhailovitch. Others — ard probably the 
majority — are informally organized pi^isans whose 
ranks include persons of all political opi^n and 
various nationalities. Between the Mikl^v^**^ch 
followers and the partisans there has been troubv 
some friction, chiefly as the result of the partisans*''" ^ 
complaint that the regulars are not as active as 
they might be because of their primary interest in 
preserving as large an army as possible in order 
to control the country after the war.^ Despite these 
differences, the two separate groups manage to 
continue their resistance to the Axis. 

All fighting forces of the exiled governments 
necessarily have been built up and developed rather 
slowly. Men who were evacuated from the con- 
tinent following military defeat had to be reorgan- 
ized and usually reequipped as well. The thousands 
of Poles, Dutch, Belgians, Norwegians, Czechs and 
French who arrived in Britain in the spring of 1940, 
however, were not merely a responsibility to their 
host; in the ensuing Battle for Britain many of them 
played an important part, particularly in the air 
over Britain and the Channel.^ Pilots from all the 
conquered nations fought alongside ,the RAF, and 
the I^olish squadron alone downed more than 150 
enemy planes.^ 

6. For a sketch of the organization of each nation's armed 
forces, see T/ie Who's Who of the Allied Governments (Lon- 

^4ajU*^Alli^ Publications, 1942). 

7. Ralph Bates, "Mikailovitch and the Partisans," The Na- 
tion^ (New York), November 28, 1942, p. 578. The Daily 
W^orker, in support of the Communists included in the partisans, 
has*charged that General Mikhailovitch is pro-fascist and has 
made "deals" with the Italians. The Daily Worker (New York), 
September 29, 1942. 

8. "Britain's Allies," Bulletins from Britain (New York), sup- 
plements, Nos. 24, 26, 27, 28, 30, 31. 

9. Poland Three Years After (New York, Polish Information 
Center, 194a), p. 11. 
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Since 1940 men from subsequently defeated na- 
tions, "nationals from all parts of the world, and 
refugees from conquered areas have found their 
way to Allied camps and fighting fronts. Above all, 
100,000 Poles, most of whom were released from 
Russian prison camps in 1941-42 following Ger- 
many's invasion of Russia, swelled the ranks of the 
exiled governments' forces* These several sources 
have by now been rather thoroughly tapped, ex- 
cept for the thousands of Poles in the U.S.S.R. who 
remain to be liberated for war participation.^^ 

SHIPS — ^NAVAL AND MERCHANT 

All but Czechoslovakia and Luxembourg, both 
landlocked countries, have made contributions to 
the war on the high seas. As a result, approxi- 
mately 222 fighting ships and 25,640 officers and 
men from the defeated countries operated with 
the British Ministry of War Transport as of Octo- 
ber 1942.'^^ Many of the ships, particularly those 
of the Dutch, Norwegians, and Fighting French, 
are in the cruiser and destroyer class, but the great 
majority axe smaller craft, such as submarines, 
minesweepers and patrol boats. Although many 
ships have been lost, replacements have been rap- 
idly forthcoming from British and American yards. 
Approximately 7,500^000 tons of merchant ship- 
ping have also been contributed by^ the govern- 
menfs,^^ and employed in carrying food and sup- 
plies to the various theatres of the war. The Nor- 
wegian merchant fleet, which is one of the four 
largest in the world, has been particularly useful 
because of its high proportion of tankers. During 
the year 1941-42 these ships transported more than 
40 per cent of the oil needed on Britain's fighting 
fronts.-^^ 

COLONIES AID UNITED NATIONS 

Another important, although less obvious, way 
in which the exiled governments aid in the United 
Nations' war effort is through their colonies. The 
Fighting French, the Belgians, and the Dutch 
have overseas empires whose size and population 
dwarf those of the mother countries. But it is not 
in size and numbers alone that the wartime impor- 
tance of these colonies resides. Their strategic loca- 
tion and resources make them significant assets on 
the side of the United Nations.^^* ^^^0^^^^) 

I o. lifid,, pp. 1 1 - 1 2. ' ?:, .V-, V ' 

11. Information furnished by the United Nations Inforniation 
Center (New York), October 1942. ^ ^,^,a i\ 

12. Ibid,, July 1942 ^ ^^ 

13. Inter- Allied Review (New York), February 15, 1942, p. 
40; see also O. Lorentzen, Norwegian Shipping and the War 
(New York, Oxford University Press, 1942). ,, 

13a. in addition, their colonial troops have participated in a 
number of engagements. 



Organized under General de Gaulle's Council 
for the Defense of the Empire, the Fighting French 
have territories which are approximately six times 
the size of France,^^ Among these areas are Equa- 
torial Africa and the mandated Cameroons, stretch- 
ing across the center of Africa, New Caledonia, 
and establishments in Oceania— the islands which 
form part of the outlying defenses of the United 
Nations' Australian base in the Far East, On No- 
vember 9; 1942 the civil administration of the Island 
of Madagascar, which British forces wrested from ' 
Vichy control in the autumn of 1942, was placed 
in the hands of General Paul le Gentilhomme, 
Commissioner for War on de Gaulle's French Na- 
tional Committee,^^ and later the same month a 
Fighting French expedition took over Reunion, 
350 miles east of Madagascar.^^ Syria and Lebanon, 
key points in the Near East, were promised full 
liberty, in accordance with the terms of their 
mandates, by General Georges Catroux, Com-, 
mander--in-Chief of the Fighting French Forces 
in the Middle East, before the Free French entfered 
Syria in 1941.^^ These two areas continue, however, 
to remain associated with the Fighting French.^^ A 
few outlying points, such as the tiny enclaves in 
India, and the islands of St. Pierre and Miquelon 
off the coast of Nevirfoundland, are also in the 
hands of the Fighting French. 

Free French Africa has been particularly im- 
portant to actual and potential supply lines since the 
Japanese severed Allied trans-Pacific air and ship- 
ping routes in 1941. In the spring of 1942 Free 
French headquarters in London announced that 
they were prepared to help move war supplies for 
battlefronts in Libya and southeastern Asia across 
central Africa on two roads recently completed 
from the Cameroons to Khartoum. The roads, 
1,500 to 2,000 miles long, had been laid through 
jungle country by the Free French and thousands 
of native workmen.^^ The de GauUists subse- 
quendy proposed large-scale development of other 
trans-African transportation routes which, they 
felt, might prove crucial at future stages of the 
war.^° The extent to which these plans have been 
put into ejffect is, of course, a military secret, but 

14. "Territories o£ Free France," France Forever Yearbook, 
ig42. (New York, France Forever, 1942). For a collection of 
reports, 'articles and books on the Fighting French colonies, see 
The Fighting French Press and Information Service, New York. 

15. New York Times, November 10, 1942. 

16. Ibid., December i, 1942. 

17. "General de Gaulle in the Middle East," Free France 
(New York), September i, 1942, p. 98*. 

18. For an address by Sheik Taggeddine on the first anniver- 
sary of Syrian independence, see ibid*, pp. 196-97, Syria and 
Lebanon plan to merge officially on April i, I943* ^^/^ York 
Times, December 6, 1942. 

19. Christian Science Monitor (Boston), February 4, 1942. 

20. New York Herald Tribune, March 6, 1942. 
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^t is known that new airfields as well as roads have 
>been built in Free French territory.^! 

The Belgian Congo, which lies to the south and 
east' of Free French Africa and is administered 
from London by the Belgian Minister of Colonies, 
IS also valuable for the United Nations because of 
Its strategic location. It completes the belt of Al- 
lied territory across central Africa over which air- 
craft and supplies go from the south Adantic to 
the Middle East. In December 1941, moreover, 
Pan-American Airways instituted an air service 
between the United States and the Congo to in- 
crease collaboration between the two continents. 
Even more important, diere is a great demand 
among the United Nations for practically every 
one of the colony's exportable products^^—tin, rub- 
ber, copper, cobalt, industrial diamonds, palm oil, 
cotton, lead and natural silk.^? Congo officials have 
attempted to meet the new requirements by open- 
ing up more roads, work camps and plantations, 
and by placing the colony's economy on a wartime 
basis. For the duration, natives can be obliged to 
work 5o days a year to cultivate or harvest the 
various agricultural products which the Governor 
General considers essential for the war effort.^^ 

The Dutch East Indies, until just before the 
Japanese invasion in the spring of 1942, wer6 the 
fifth largest world producer of oil, much of which 
could be refined into high-test gasoline, the second 
^ largest producer of tin, and the second largest of 
rubber;25 ^j^i^ ^.j^^ j^^^ ^£ ^^ Indies, however, the 
Netherlands empire was reduced to a few colonies 
in the Caribbean region, where Surinam (Nether- 
lands Guiana) and Curasao, a group of six islands 
off the coast of Venezuela, continue to provide the 
United Nations with essential resources. Surinam's 
bauxite mines furnish more than 60 per cent of all 
the aluminum used by the United States war in- 
dustries, while oil refineries on Curasao and its 
near neighbor, Aruba, process Venezuelan and 

21. Egon Kaskeline, "Americans, Free French, Bolster West 
Africa, Chrtstiati Science Monitor, July 8, 1942, 
^^ J '^i!f British have agreed to purchase all the rubber, copper 
and gold the Congo can produce. This arrangement was regu- 
larized m a treaty of June 4, 1942. New York Times, June 5, 
1942. -^ 

23. Harry y. Newman, "Belgian Congo Supplies Civilization's 
Weapons, Foreign Commerce (Washington, D.C., Department 
of Commerce), April 25, 1942, p. 5; Pierre Ryckmans, "The 
Belgian Congo s War Effort," Bel^an Congo at War (New 
York, Belgian Information Center), p. 5; Max Horn, "The Bel- 
gian Congo m the War," Bel^ttm (New York), ,March 12. 
1941* PP- 21-23- 

24. Governor General Piefre Ryckmans in radio address from 
Leopoldville, March lo, 1942, Inter-AUied Review, AprU is, 
1942, pp. 72-73, . -^ ^' 

-^-V ^^ ^^ ^""^H importance, see, Eelco N. Van KleAens, 
Z • /l?"*'^?.^'^ F"^^^ °^ ^^^ Netherlands * Indies," Foreign 
Apau's (New York), October 1942, p. n; Netherlands Overseas 
rcrrtiones (London, Royal Institute of International Affairs. 
Jntormation Department Papers, No, 28), pp. 62-63. 
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Colombian petroleum into the high-test gasoline 
needed by planes and tanks. British and American 
soldiers cooperate with Dutch officials in protect- 
ing the bauxite mines of Surinam and the oil re- 
fineries of the islands from attack by enemy sub- 
marines.^^' 

WORKERS IN WAR INDUSTRIES 

The AUied governments in London, are not in a 
position to supply labor for the factories of the 
United Nations on the same vast scale as the 
Axis-controlled rulers of Europe do for Germany. 
In the spring of 1942 the total number of Allied 
civilians in Britain, including Russians, Americans 
■ and Chinese, was less than 100,000, and only 40,000 
were registered wida the local labor exchanges^^— an 
infinitesimal figure when compared with the esti- 
mated 4,500,000 from occupied countries whom the 
Nazis have set to work for the German war ma- 
chine.2^ The importance of many of these workers 
is, however, far out of proportion to their number. 
The 'Czech group of approximately 15,000 special- 
ists is particularly valuable. Men and women who 
had been employed in Czech pump works, glass, 
shoe, button, or woolen-cloth industries easily 
made the transition to production of gas masks, 
air-raid shelters, uniforms, and precisiqn appliances 
for aircraft. In addition, engineers and workers 
from the Skoda works and the Zbrojovna plant 
in Brno brought with them knowledge of im-, 
portant secret processes used in making shell-' 
casings and guns. The Czechs still produce a few- 
of their famous civilian goods for export, notably 
leather goods, textiles and toys, thus helping in- ^ 
crease the supply of foreign currencies in Eng- 
-land.25^ The Poles, Belgians, Dutch, Norwegians 
and French also have a considerable number of 
skilled workmen in British factories.^** 

SABOTAGING GERMANY*S "neW ORDEr" 

In the task of winning the war the governments 



26. Netherlands News (New York), August 26-Septcmber 10, 
1942, pp. 149-53; P. A. Kastcel, "Curasao in the Fighting Line 
of Economic Warfare," Netherlands Trade Review (New York) 
July 1942, p. 4. On December 6, 1942 Queen Wilhelmina an- 

Aiiounced plans for a post-war "commonwealth" of the home- 
land the East Indies, Curasao and Surinam, each of which 
would be mdependent in internal affairs. New York Times 
December 7, 1942. , 

27. E. C. Sosno^^dcz, "Allied Labor in Britain," Free Europe 
(London), March 13, 1942, p. 92; News from Belgium (New 
York), August 22, 1942, p. 272, stated that nearly 300 factories, 
repr^enting abouf a hundred different industries, had been 
established in Britain by refugees from the continent. 

f' S^.F a'jfjysi? of Germany's use of foreign workers, see 
E. S. Hediger, Nazi Exploitation of Occupied Europe," Foreign 
Policy Reports, June i, 1942, pp. 75-76. , / ^ 

29. Central European 'observer (London), August 22, 1041, 
W^r^^'^n^^ Czechoslovak Workers on the Battlefront" (New 
York, Czechoslovak Information Center, press releases, 1942). 

30. Sosnowicz, "Allied Labor in Britain," cited. 
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in London count heavily on the resistance of the 
people at home to Nazi armies and administration 
authorities. By slowing down German-controlled 
factories, sabotaging communications, and refus- 
ing cooperation in any phase of the Nazis' "new 
order," the "underground" makes it necessary for 
the Axis to divert more of their men from the ac- 
tual batdefield and hinders them in securing 
needed supplies. It was with these possibiUties in 
mind that President Benes recently called the un- 
dergrounds of Europe the "third front."^^ 

Much of the underground's action is spontaneous 
but, in the case of some large-scale efforts, careful 
planning is the first requirement for success. Some- 
times this planning can be done by a leader on the 
spot; at other times more effective direction can 
be given by men who are abroad. Nothing can 
be revealed by the Allied governments at present 
concerning the precise way in which contacts are 
made, for such information would endanger key 
men in their organizations. They do indicate, how- 
V ever, that many contacts are made daily— a state- 
ment which obviously means that radio communi- 
cation is used. Messages are transmitted over the 
BBC and the radio of the American Office of War 
Information to listening posts in the occupied 
countries. Personal messengers are also known to 
forge important links between country and gov- 
ernrnent, while more devious means of communi- 
cation are undoubtedly also used.^^ 

SAFEGUARDING NATIONAL CULTURE 

Keeping up the fight on the military front and 
resistance to the conquerors are only part of the 
exiled governments' efforts for restored independ- 
ence. Realizing that political survival will mean 
litde if cultural institutions are destroyed, the gov- 
ernments have attempted to transplant some of 
their countries' intellectual life abroad for safe- 
keeping during the war. In this connection they 
have established and supported schools, learned 
and literary societies, magazines, newspapers and 
radio broadcasts as media for the expression of their 
national culture. 

Adult education receives the greatest share of 
attention, for most refugees are in this age group. 
Exiled governments with large numbers of chil- 
dren and young persons have, however, attempted 
to provide them with schools, too, lest thei^r edu-- 

31. Eduard Benes, "Unseen Struggle on the Third Front,". 
New York Times Magazine, August 2, 1942, p. 8. -^ . 

32. Each of the governments has one or more regular publica- 
tions in which news from the occupied zones as well as from 
abroad is circulated. These reviews usually take the form or 
modestly printed pamphlets or mimeographed sheets. Their 
circulation varies, but most of them are sent to a radier re- 
stricted audience of editors, lecturers, writers and librarians, as 
well as to fellow nationals abroad. 



cation be completely disrupted by the war. Th^ 
Czechs support three schools in Britain, one of 
which prepares pupils for attendance at English 
universities, while the odiers supplement instruc- 
tion given in English schools or give training m 
the arts and crafts.^? The Poles, Belgians, French 
and Norwegians also operate some secondary 
schools, and die Poles have a special college of 
medicine at Edinburgh University and a school of 
architecture at Liverpool University. In coopera- 
tion with their British or American allies, some 
of the governments have established educational 
centers in London and New York.^^'^^ In London 
several national groups also support societies with 
an intellectual bent, where literary activity can be 
encouraged and social life enjoyed. In addition, all 
publish magazines and newspapers in Britain and 
America— some in dieir native language and others 
in English— and include in them not only reports 
of national news, but historical and literary articles 
as well.^^ 

PAYING THEIR EXPENSES 

The governments-in-exile have invented some 
ingenious ways of financing their administrations 
and war efforts, and have also resorted to the an- 
cient devices of loans and gifts. In general, five 
methods have proved most popular. 

(i) Most of the countries had funds abroad, par- ^ 
ticularly in the United States and Great Britain, on ' 
which they have been able to draw. 

(2) Large gold supplies were rushed out of 
most of the countries by the fleeing governments 
and sent to what appeared to be safer places of 
deposit. In 1940 the Belgians, Luxembourgers, and 
Poles selected the Bank of France for some of their 
gold, but Marshal Henri Philippe P'etain subse- 
quently caused more than $200,000,000 of the Bel- 
gian and Luxembourger gold to be turned over to 
the Germans^*^ and the Pole's supply to be frozen at 
Dakar.^^ The Norwegians, Dutch and Greeks, hav- 
ing chosen the Bank of England, were more for- 
tunate. The Czechs, however, deposited their gold 
in the Bank of England to the order of the Bank 
of International Settlements at Basle, and were 

33. Czechoslovak Press Bureau releases (New York), Septem- 
ber 18, 1942. 
34-35. Inter- Allied Review, June 15, 1942, P- MS- 

36. For lists o£ institutions, societies and publications in Great 
Britain, see The Who's Who of the Allied Governments, cited. 
See al^o H. L. Scanlon, "European Governments in Exile," 
Memorandum Series, No. 3 (Washington, D.C., Carnegie En- 
dowment for International Peace), January 15, 1942- 

37. Belgium, March 12, 1941, p. 42; ^^f^ ^ork Times, y^Q- 
vember 7, 1942. Most of the Belgian gold was sent to Britam 
and the United States. 

38. The Poles recovered approximately $64,000,000 in 1941 
by bringing a legal suit in the United States courts against the 
representatives of the Bank of France in this country. 
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later obliged by German pressure to put over 
^6,000,000 at the disposal of the Deutsche Reichs- 
bank before the war broke out in 1939.^^ ^The 
French gold supply, which the Fighting French 
would find very useful today, is stored at Mar- 
tinique, one of the West Indies controlled by Vichy 
until November 21, 1942. On the eve of the French 
defeat, a large shipment of gold was sent from 
Brest to Halifax, where the captain found orders 
,to proceed to Martinique. Canadian officials, aware 
that a Franco-German armistice was imminent, 
tried to prevent his departure, but he slipped away 
at night and out-distanced the belated pursuer they 
sent after him.'^*' 

(3) Some of the Allied governments still re- 
ceive regular fiscal returns. The Belgians' chief 
source of income is the Congo. In the case of 
the Netherlands, the same was true until the 
fall of the Dutch East Indies.^^ Income taxes on 
nationals abroad, regardless of responsibilities to 
the governments under whom they live, offer the/ 
Norwegians and the Dutch some revenue,^^ and 
levies on merchant ships are made by the Yugo- 
slavs, Poles, Greeks, Dutch and Belgians.^^ 

(4) Most of the nations receive some contribu- 
tions from their nationals or former nationals all 
over the world. The Greeks and Yugoslavs, both 
of whom have over a million of their countrymen 
abroad, and the Norwegians, Czechoslovaks and 
Poles have found this source particularly useful.^^ 

(5) For a majority of the governments, the 
most important source of income is borrowing, in 
one form or other. Only the Dutch, Belgians and 
Norwegians have thus far paid cash for all sup- 
plies and expenses. British loans are ' particularly 
important in the case of the Poles and the Fighting 
French, all of whose military expenses are met 
in this way, with the understanding that they will 
be repaid after the war,^^ The Poles have a simi- 
lar arrangement with the U.S.S.R.,^^ and the Lux- 
embourgers with the Belgians. United States lend- 
lease agreements, involving varying amounts- of 
aid, have been made with all the governments Ex- 
cept Luxembourg.^^ 

Sg. Lucy M. Sayre, Freedom in Exile: A Handbooks of the 
Governments in Bxile (Washington, D.C., American Associa- 
tion of University Women, 1942), p. 15. Later the Czechoslovak 
government reached an agreement vs^ith the British on this 
question. 

40. W. A. Roberts, The French in the West Indies (Nev/ York, 
Bobbs-Merrill, 1942), pp. 308-09. 

41. Belgium, March 12, 1941, p. 42. 

42. Sayre, Freedom in Exile, cited, pp. 19, 32. 

43. Ibid., pp. 26, 23, 19, 32; Christian Science Monitor, No- 
vember 4, 1942. 

44. Sayre, Freedom in, Exile, cited, pp. 19, 26, lo^ 15, 23. 

45. Pribichevich, "The Exiled Governments," cited, p. 170. 

46. Poland Three Years After, cited, p. 2. 



KEPRESENTATIVE GOVERNMENT UNDER DIFFICULTIES 

With fascist puppets or Axis forces in control at 
home, the governments in London are intent on 
maintaining their constitutional and representa- 
tive political institutions regardless of the difficul- 
ties involved. And those difficulties are many and 
serious. Chief among them is the possibility that 
the terrible experiences of the conquered peoples 
may create vi^ide divergences between government 
and nation despite the governments' continuous 
efforts to keep in touch through underground 
channels. Moreover, difficulties arise from the lack 
of political paraphernalia that a representative sys- 
tem ordinarily employs, notably elections and criti- 
cal parliaments. The reservoir of leadership that 
democracy requires is also Jacking, for many of 
the most able and popular political leaders of the 
pre-war period refused to leave their countries, 
and others were unable to do so. Today, therefore, 
the governments still represent for the most part- 
the political forces that happened to be in control 
at the time of defeat, although conditions at home 
probably have been revolutionized in the interim.^^ 

The Belgians, Dutch, Luxembourgers and Nor- 
wegians have made only minor Cabinet changes 
since their arrival in London, and there seems to 
be no indication of any forthcoming modifications 
at the present time. The same generalization holds 
true for the Fighting French, who have added 
new leaders to their National Committee in order 
t9 emphasize the unity that exists between the 
underground and de Gaulle rather than to make 
any marked shift in politics. Chief among these 
new Fighting Frenchmen is Andre Philip, a so- 
cialist deputy from 1936 to 1939 and, during 1941- 
42, editor of Liberation, one of the chief organs of 
the French underground."^^ Philip has declared that 
his appointment is an indication that the organiza- 
tioas of resistance are "an integral part of the forces 
of Fighting France, carrying on in the interior of 
the territory a struggle which comes within the 
plan of action of the allies.'*^^ 

On the other hand, important changes in per- 
sonnel and policy have been made by the Greeks 
and Poles. Greece, when invaded, had been under 
martial law and without parliamentary institutions 
for four years. In 1936 General John Metaxas de- 

47. ^^See the President's sixth report to Congress on Lend-Lease 
OperatioA^r September 14, 1942, 77th Congress, 2nd session. 
House Doc, No. 839 (Washington, D.C., Government Printing 
Office), p. II. The Fighting French signed a reciprocal-aid 
agreement on September 3, 1942. Department of State Bulletin, 
September 5, J942, p. 734. 

48. For a statement of the view that the governments abroad' 
may fail to represent their people, see The New Republic (New 
York), October 26, 1942, p. 528. 

49. Free France, August i, 1942, p. 56. 

50. Address over BBC, Free France, August 15, 1942, p. 78. 
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clared that a Communist threat made his personal 
rule necessary and that Parliamentary democracy 
was ended in Greece forever. ^However, after the 
military disaster of 1941^ the death of Metaxas, the 
growth of far-left demands in Greece coincident 
with famine and disease and, it seems likely, the* 
pressure of United Nations' opinion, the Greek 
government-in-exile effected a series of changes. 
It announced on February 4, 1942 that the demo- 
cratic charter of 1911 was in full force where cir- 
cumstances "do not make its application impos- 
sible";^^ subsequendy dismissed the Minister of ' 
Justice, Stelios Dimitrakakis, who had long been 
known as a foe of trade unions; and appointed as 
a new member of the Cabinet Panajotis Kan- 
nellopoulos, a former leader of the underground 
and the reputed idol of Greek youth.^^ 

The Poles' changes in policy have been similarly 
marked. On June 11, 1941, for example, the Po- 
lish Cabinet in London condemned "any anti- 
Semitic policies" as harmful to the Polish cause.'^ 
In part, the statement was probably a reply to 
German propaganda that it was the Jews who were 
responsible for the downfall of Poland in 1939, but 
it seems also to have been a reflection of insistence 
at home that this policy of the pre-war totalitarian 
regime be rejected in the future Poland. The Si- 
korski government, furthermore;, has departed from 
the record of the earlier government by making a 
number of pro-labor statements, and late in No- 
vember 1942 reports from London indicated that 
the Polish. National Council was considering sweep- 
ing land reform and industrial socialization.^^ 

REPRESENTATION VERSUS UNITY 

. ^' To be representative and, at the same time, pre- 
sent a united front is usually difScult; and the 
governments have generally preferred to sacrifice 
party discussion to national unity. As a result, single 
national parties have sprung up.^^"^^ The Nor- 
wegians and Czechs, for example, have govern- 
ments resting on coalitions of their pre-war parties. 
The Poles, similarly, have a Cabinet of "national 
unity and defense," which is composed of repre- 
sentatives of the four strongest parties in pre-war 
Poland.^^ The Fighting* French also insist that they' 
represent no political party, and that old class and 
party lines have lost their meaning in the France 

51. For text of Cabinet announcement, see Inter'Alliff^fievieft^j^ 
' March 15, 1942, p. 52. - - , .^ 

52. Free Europe, February 27, 1942, p. 78; also, Christian 
Science Monitor, May 5, 1942, •il? S'-. 

53. A News Bulletin on Eastern European Affairs (Polish In- 
iformation Center, New York), June 26, 1941, P* 3. 

54. New Yor^ Times, November 24, 1942. 

55-59. The Communists, however, remain.excluded from mem- 
bership in any of the governments. 
60. BBC, Polish News Service, February 25, 1942. 



of post-1940.^^ De Gaulle himself* has repeatedly 

said: "I am not a poUtician— I Jiave not and I do 

not want to have any political ties. My goal is the 

union of all Frenchmen for the resurrection of* 
France."^2 

These attempts to be nonpolitical, essential and 
inevitable though they are in strengthening the 
governments during the w^ar, sometimes produce 
confusing situations. They result, for example, in 
the rallying to the United Nations of some ele- 
ments that are far from democratic in sympathy* 
In October 1942 the Fighting French, whose policy 
is to accept any one not directly responsible for the 
armistice,^^ warmly welcomed Charles Vallin, vice 
president of the old Croix de Fen, a rightist group 
which had been one of the steady supporters of 
Marshal Petain. Far from repudiating his rightist 
views, Vallin stated ^that he came to join de Gaulle 
"without giving up or denying any of tny ideas or 
friendships."*^^ This reception by the Fighting 
French of a man with an anti-democratic oudook 
disturbed not only Englishmen and Americans,^' 
but progressive groups among the French emigres 
as well. Both the Groupe Jean Jaures and the Cen- 
trale Syndicate Frangaise passed resolutions criticiz- 
ing de Gaulle's acceptance of Vallin,^^ but the Gen- 
eral nevertheless gave the ex-rightist leader a post 
with the Fighting French Forces in Africa, 

HINDRANCES TO POST-WAR PLANNING 

The moratorium on politics complicates the prob- 
lems of post-war planning as well as the waging of 
the war. All-inclusive national parties hinder the 
crystallization of any distinct ideas concerning the 
future, for political groups which cooperate only 
for the purpose of winning the war f requendy find 
it difficult to agree on definite post-war plans.^^ 
This handicap to planning the peace is, however, 
by no means the only one under which the ex- 
iled governments labor. In addition, they are de- 
terred from speaking out clearly by the danger of 
reprisals against friends and relatives at home, the 

61. Victor Vinde, "In Defeated France," Foreign Affairs, Oc- 
tober 1942, p. 64. Tliey admit, however, that the main centers 
of their support are the labor organizations, schools and uni- 
versities, and churches. See Paul Vaucher, "The Meaning of the 
French Resistance," Political Quarterly (London), November- 
December 1 94 1, p. 366. , 

62. See Barrfes, Charles de Gaulle, cited, pp. 243-44. 

63. In May 1942 the Fighting French rejected .Camille Chau- 
temps* application for membership because, as Vice Premier in 
the Petain government, he had played a part in the signing of 
the armistice. PM (New York), May 21, 1942. 

64. New York Times, September 18, 1942. 
6$, Ibid, 

66, H. J. Laski, "A London Diary," The New Statesman and 
Nation (London), October 10, 1942, p. 234. 

67. "Underground Politics," Economist (London), August 15, 
1942, pp. 197-98. 
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absence of some of their most competent Specialists, 
their inevitable uncertainty as to the effects of the 
war on all phases of post-war life^^ and, above all, 
by their recognition of the necessity for submitting 
their plans to the people after the war.^^ Despite 
these limitations, however, planning the peace is 
one of the Allied governments* major objectives — 
one, in fact, v^hich many of the statesmen in Lon- 
don consider just as crucial and even more diifficult 
than winning the warJ*' All have either set up 
special research agencies to study reconstruction, 
especially in the economic field, or have assigned 
this work to an already existing staff of experts. 

BLUEPRINTS FOR RELIEF , - 

All the governments agree that ways and means 
of bringing relief to their countries immediately 
the war is over must be worked^out now7^ A few 
Have drawn up plans for supplying their nations 
with food, clothing, housing and transportation, 
and the Dutch have already begun to store goods 
which they think will be neededJ^ Requirements, 
hovi^ever, outrun the resources of any of the gov- 
ernments, and the British since September 24, 1941 
have cooperated by setting up an Inter-Allied Post- 
war Requirements Bureau within the Ministry of 
Economic Warfare. Under the' chairmanship of 
Sir Frederick Leith-Ross some food supplies have 
already been stored in the Empire for shipment 
^ when needed, and a few plans have been made 

^ for pooling the Allied shipping required for dis- 

tribution.^^ The United States took a similaf step 
on November 21, 1942,' when President Roosevelt 
appointed ex-Governor Herbert H. Lehman of Nev/ 
York Director of Foreign Relief and Rehabilita- 
tion, and instructed him to plan the feeding, cloth- 
ing and rehabilitation of countries which are 
friendly to or occupied by the United Nations.*^^ 



68. Ethel John Lindgreen, "Reconstruction Research Conducted 
in Britain by the European Allies," Agenda (London), July 
1942, p. 255; Egon Raushofen-Wertheimer, "The Governments 
in Exile," T/ie Voice of Austria (Ottawa), December 1942, p. 7- 

69, Polish Feature and News Service (New York), No. 28; 
"Outlook for France," Planning (London), September 22, 1942, 
No. 193; Eduard Benes at the opening session of the afhird 
Czechoslovak State Council, London, Czechoslovak Press Bureau 
releases, November 17, 1942, 

70. Dr. Pieter Gerbrandy, in Rebuilding Europe^-Allied States^ 
men Look Ahead in Talks to Valentine Heywood (London,. 
Cassells, 1942), p. 13. 

71, For text of resolution by eleven Allied nations signed in 
London on August 14, 1941, see Inter- Allied Review, Octobei*"' 
I5> I94i> P- I* 

72 i For speech by Anthony Eden, see ibid,, p. 7. 

73. No public reports have been made by the Leith-Ross Com- 
mission to date. For a discussion of the commission, see H. P. 
Whidden, Jr., "As Britain Sees the Post-War World," Foreign 
Policy Reports, October 15, 1942, p. 204. 

74. "Netv York Times, November 22, 1942. 



ATLANTIC CHARTER OUTLINES PEACE 

When the governments look beyond imnaediate 
post-war feUef to essential conditions for a recon- 
structed Europe, they agree on the principles of 
the Adantic Charter which, in Churchill's phrase, 
is the rough and ready wartime statement of the 
goal; but when they specifically interpret the Char- 
ter's statements, they differ among themselves and^ 
also with the odier United Nations7^ For example, 
although they heartily endorse th^e w^ell-known 
third point of the Adantic agreement— "the right 
of all peoples to choose the form of government 
under which they will live"— they find that it pre- 

„sents problems, particularly in Central and East- 
ern Europe where nationally homogeneous states 
have never existed. To further complicate the" sit- 
uation, the war has increased the minorities prob- 
lem, for the Germans have moved great numbers 
of Jews, workers from the occupied countries to 
distant industrial centers, and families from strate- 
gic zones. In considering this matter, most of the 
governments simply hope for the return ot these 
thousands of people to their pre-war homes, but 
President Benes, whose country was so disastrously 
affected by its German minority prior to, 1939, has 
suggested that "it will be necessary after this war 
to carry out a transfer of populatipns on a very 

-much larger scale than after the last war." He 
adds, apparently with the record of the Greco- 
Turkish forcible exchange of populations after 
1923 in mind: "This must be done in as hu- 
mane a manner as possible, internationally organ- 
ized and internationally financed." Recognizing that 
it will not be possible to move all minorities, he 
goes on to urge that the Adantic Charter's principle 
be interpreted in terms of "human democratic 
rights" protected by the government under which 
they live, but that it must not be construed in such 
a way as to give them "the character of interna- 
tionally recognized political and legal units, with 
the possibility of again becoming sources of dis- 
turbances."^^ 

"hard peace" demanded 

The Adantic Charter's declaration that nations 
shall be afforded the means of dwelling in safety 
within their own boundaries is interpreted by the 
exiled governments as meaning a "hard peace" for 
©efman^! Several of them, having experienced a 
German invasion before, charge that Germany is 
tffe chief aggressor in Europe and should be pun- 

75, Anihony Eden, in Rebuilding Europe, cited, p. viii. 

76. Eduard Benes, "The Organization o£ Post-War Europe," 
Foreign Affairs, January 1942, pp. 15-16. Bernard Newman 
states: "It is almost certain that exchanges or transfers of popu- 
lation will form an' important part of the machinery for the 
reconstruction of Europe." Free Europe, March 13, 1942, p« 86. 
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ished accordingly. The Poles contend that "Hider 
is not the author of the pan-German idea — he is 
not the originator of the conception of the biologi- 
cal extermination of the Polish nation. Hitler only 
raised the instincts and ambitions dormant in the 
soul of every German."^^President Benes similarly 
indicts the Reich as the nation *Vhich ever and 
again hurls the v/orld into terrible v^ars in which 
it commits shame and barbarity.'* As a remedy he 
has insisted that "there must be a decentralized 
[German] confederation. In fact, Prussia herself 
should be divided into three or four State units. 
And Germany as a whole must be restricted to her 
pre-1938 frontiers, with possible rectification in 
favour of her neighbors, if they are demanded in 
the interests of European security.'*^® 

Experience with the armies of occupation has 
further convinced the exiled governments that they 
are in a better position than the other Allies to 
know what should be done with Germany. The 
Central European Observer declares: "You have to 
live with people to get to know them. Some of the 
free people of Europe have had now more than 
three years of the German occupation."^^ Acting 
on this first-hand knowledge, the eight govern- 
ments and the Fighting French signed a pledge on 
January 13, 1942, stating that one of their principal 
war aims Was "the punishment through the chan- 
nels of organized justice of those guilty and re- 
sponsible for these crimes [in the occupied coun- 
tries].".^*^ In the ensuing months some of the gov- 
ernments have broadcast instructions to their citi- 
zens to draw up evidence of crimes committed in 
preparation for the day of reckoning. 

INTERNATIONAL COOPERATION ' 

During the war the governments in London have 
had practical experience in cooperating as United 
Nations on the military front, in inter-Allied meet- 
ings on specific wartime problems, and even in 
handling their press relations through inter-Allied 
information centers.^^ In considering the questions 
of how much of this cooperation will last on into 
the post-war period, one thing, at least, appears 
certain — all have been disillusioned by neutrality, 
and with one accord label it a bankrupt policy .^^ 

77. Blac\ Boo\ of Poland (New York, Putnam, 1942), pp. 
149-51; also Polish Feature and News Service, cited, No. 57. 

78. Benes, "The Organization of Post-War Europe," .cited; p.**5, 

79. Central 'European Observer, January 23, 1942, p.^2i. 

80. For full record of the conference and resoludon on Ger- 
man war crimes, see Inter-Allied Review, February, 15, 1942. "\^^ 

81. The Inter- Allied Information Center in London and the 
United Nations Information Office in New York function as 
central clearing - houses for data concerning their supporters. 
Tlie New York office publishes the bi-monthly Inter-Allied 
Review. 

82. This view has been stated by representatives of all the. 
governments in Rebuilding Europe, cited. 



But in seeking satisfactory partners with whom "to 
cooperate in thq future, few hope to find them in 
a world-wide structure for peace similar to the 
League of Nations, or in an ambitious plan for a 
Unitedt States of Europe.®^ They consider a new 
international organization desirable and worth- 
while as a goal, but only for the distant future if, 
indeed, it is ever realized. 

SECURITY THROUGH FEDERATIONS } 

Instead of looking to a league, many of the gov- 
ernments hopefully turn toward the maintenance 
of the present war-community of the United Na- 
tions.®^ But, if this should not be practicable, they 
are willing to collaborate with like-minded neigh- 
bors.^^ A Scandinavian bloc, such as that proposed 
in 1940, could presumably be built on such a basis 
as this, for Norway Sweden, Denmark, Iceland 
and Finland have kindred institutions. The war, 
however, has affected the five nations difJerendy. 
Trygve Lie, Norwegian^ Foreign Minister, con- 
tinues, nevertheless, to declare that He hopes there 
will be post-war cooperation between all the Scan- 
dinavian states, although he admits this necessarily 
depends on factors which cannot be weighed until 
after the war is over.®^ ^ ^ 

Another possible area for cooperation is in East- 
ern and Central Europe. Here two federal unions 
have been planned.^^ The Czechs and Poles pro- 
pose their future confederation in order "to assure 
common policy with regard to foreign affairs; de- 
fense, economic and financial matters; social ques- 
tions; transport, posts and telegraphs."^^ The 
Yugoslavs and Grjpeks envisage a similar union, 
and have gone on to draw up specific blueprints 
for putting it into ejffect.^^ These two federations, 
by complementing each other politically and eco- 
nomically, hope to buildup a powerful bloc which 
could repel aggression from without. 

Federations, even though set up to solve their 
region's particular problems, need not be closed 
corporations, and those proposed in Central and 

83. See J. Anton de Haas, Postwar Reconstruction of the 
Netherlands (New York, Netherlands Information Bureau, 
1942), p. 19; Eduard Benes, "The New Order in Europe," The 
Nineteenth Century (London), September 1941, p. 154. 

84. See Eduard Benes, "Future of the Small Nations and the 
Idea of Federation," speech' to the Foreign Press Association, 
New York, April 28, 1942; statement by Trygve Lie, Inter- 
Allied Review, March 15, 1942, pp. 57-58, 

85. Inter-Allied Review, March 15, 1942, pp. 9-10. 

86. Ibid., June 15, 1942, p. 140. 

87. Josef Hanc, Eastern Europe and the United States (Boston, 
World Peace Foundation, 1942), pp. 6^**72, 

88. For Polish-Czechoslovak Agreement of January 23, 1942; 
see Dean, "European Agreements for Post- War Reconstruction/* 
cited, p. 9. 

89. For Greek-vYugoslav Agreement of January 15, 1942, see 
ibid,, pp. lo-ii. 
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Eastern Europe are intended to be nonexclusive. 
Both visualize the ultimate adhesion of their neigh- 
bors who are now Axis partners — provided they 
become democratic for, as Benes has insisted: "We 
could not confederate with. an authoritarian Austria 
or a feudal Hungary,"^^ Moreover, both have stated 
their eagerness to cooperate with the Anglo-Saxon 
world and Russia. Momcilo Nincitch, Yugo- 
slav Foreign Minister, states emphatically that 
"Britain is in Europe and of Europe, and must play 
her part if peace and prosperity are to be achieved 
in Europe." On the need for American collaboration 
in post-war Europe there is also general agreement. 
The Norwegians and Dutch, whose interests are on 
the seas and in far parts of the world as well as 
on the continent, are among the strongest sup- 
porters of cooperation with Britain and America, 
Russia's place in a reconstructed Europe is em- 
phasized, too, and by none more strongly than 
Benes, who insists: "I have always fought against 
the idea that Britain and Russia do not belong to 
the European continent."^^ 

REMODELED ECONOMIES 

Economic problems are not overlooked by the 
exiled governments. In fact, although their plans 
for international security differ, they all spring 
from the realization that economic welfare is' es- 
sential to lasting peace. But precisely what methods 
should be used to end economic crises, mass un- 
employment and the struggle for markets is a 
question on which these Allied statesmen are 
somewhat at odds. Some endorse collective econo- 
mies which depart completely from the liberal 
system, believing that the war has made a nation- 
ally planned economy under the direction of the 
state necessary in all countries.^^ Others, however, 
notably the Belgians, believe that great dangers are 
inherent in planning, and hope for a middle course 
between it and laissez faire. 

Particular stress is placed on the importance of 
having large-scale economic units in dealing with 
problems of employment and agrarian reform.^^ 
This need for international cooperation has long 
been axiomatic for the heavily industrialized Bel- 
gians, who must have a large foreign market, and 

90. Rebuilding Europe, cited, p. 45; for a similar view in an 
address by Dr. Hubert Ripka to the Czechoslovak State Council 
on January 7, 1942, see Inter-Allied Review, March 15, 1942, 
pp. 48-49- 

91. Sec Rebuilding 'Europe, cited, p. 36; also pp. 11, 30, 47. 

92. For a Norwegian statement, see Inter- Allied Review, March 
15, 1942, p. 57; for Pohsh plans, see New Yor\ Times, Deccm- 
bcr 5, 1942.- 

93. See Benes, ''Organization of Post-War Europe," cited, p. 17. 



the Norwegians, whose shipping services must find 
employment abroad. But in Central and Eastern 
Europe, too, the need for international cooperation 
is now emphasized. In this section of the continent 
—which the French economist, Francis Delaisi, 
once called "the draught-horse" region to distin- 
guish it from "the steam-horse" region of the 
.west^"* — agricultural production is low and indus- 
tries are. lacking except in a few localities. The 
need for remedying this situation has been rec- 
ognized in the planning of the proposed fed- 
erated .bloc in the region, which in the words of 
one of its supporters, Jan Stanczyk, Polish Minister 
of Labor, is intended "to make possible both the 
development of their own industry and economy 
and . . . forever abolish the economic hegemony and 
consequent political domination of Germany."^^ 
Some steps have already been taken to convert 
these principles into working arrangements. The 
Czechs and Poles, and the Yugoslavs and Greeks, 
have pledged themselves to establish customs 
unions, common monetary policies, and joint sys- 
tems of transportation and communication. In ad- 
dition to these minimum essentials of economic 
cooperation, these four nations have signed a 
Declaration of common aims,^^ and set up a 
Central and Eastern European Planning Board in 
New York^^ and an agricultural commission in 
London to study and recommend plans for the re- 
vamping of their industry and agriculture, par- 
ticularly in relation to the social and economic 
standards of the peasant population. But as yet, 
although many problems have been clarified and 
some adjustments suggested, much remains to be 
done in working out practical remedies. 

CONCLUSION 

The role of the legal governments representing 
the. occupied countries of Europe is threefold: to 
increase the war effort of the United Nations, to 
maintain contact with the isolated conquered 
peoples and encourage their continued resistance, 
and to keep their national point of view on the 
post-war world before their allies. And although 
the present exiled leaders themselves may not long 
remain in power, they are'in a position to serve as a 
very useful bridge between the periods of war and 
permanently established peace. 

94.^ Ltfy deux Europes (Paris, Payot, 1929), p. 28. 

95. Broadcast to Poland, November 12, 1941 (Polish Informa- 
tion Center releases). 

96. . United Nations Agreements and Documents (New York, 
Commission to Study the Organization of Peace, July '1942), p. 4. 

97. Ihid., «pp.. 4-5; see also," Documents and Reports (New 
York, Central -and. Eastern European Planning Board, 1942). 
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SWITZERLAND IN WARTIME by Ernest S. Hediger 



Who's Who in thi^Exiled Governments 



By Winifred N. Hadsel and OnavK. D. Ringwood 



BELGIUM. The Belgian Constitution and a law of 
September 7, 1939 declared that, in case of emergency, 
all the government's powers should be transferred to 
one member of the Cabinet. Soon after the end of the 



stitutionai and hereditary monarch of Luxembourg, 
is at present in Canada. Two members of the Cabinet, 
which was appointed in November 1937, are in Lon- 
don and two in Toronto, both of which places are 



fighting in Belgium, A. de Vleeschauwer, Minister for official seats of the government. The President of the 

Colonies, went to London to prepare the way for the government is Joseph Bech, leader of the Catholic 

establishment of the Belgian government there. Within partyi^ 

the next few weeks de Vleeschauwer was joined by six c^netherlands. The Dutch Constitution provides 



other members of the Cabinet, including Hubert 
Pierlot, Prime Minister since February 1939, and ten 
members of parliament, who together formed an ad- 
visory ^'Belgian Parliamentary Office." 
\y^ CZECHOSLOVAKIA. On Octobcr 5, 1938, a week after 
the Munich Agreement, Eduard Benes, President of 
Czechoslovakia since December 1935, resigned under 
German pressure and went first to England and then 
to the United States. Immediately following Hider*s 



that the seat of the government shall never leave Hol- 
land. Queen Wilhelmina, the constitutional monarch 
of The Netherlands, has reconciled this provision with 
her present necessity by ruling that the Dutch gov- 
ernment has taken "temporary headquarters'* in Lon- 
don. At the head of the Cabinet of 14 Ministers in 
London is the leader of the Anti-Revolutionary (con- 
servative Protestant) party, P. S. Gerbrandy, who is 
also^Minister for the Coordination of Warfare. 



occupation of Prague the following March, however, tXNORWAY. Norway had a Labor government from 



he organized a movement to reestablish the Czecho- 
slovak Republic, With the outbreak of war in Septem- 
ber 1939, a Czechoslovak National Committee was 
formed in Paris. Since then, the Committee has been 
transformed into a Provisional Government in London, 
with Benes as President, and granted recognition by all 
the United Nations and several of the South Ameri- 
can countries. Among its 14 Cabinet members are 



1935, when Johan Nygaardsvold became Prime Min- 
ister, until the German invasion in April 1940. At 
that time the Storting decided to give the government 
a broader national basis by adding to the Cabinet of 11 
members three representatives of the other main par- 
ties. Norway's constitutional monarch, King Haakon 
VII, and the government left Norway on June 7, 1940, 
when the Allied forces withdrew from the country. 



Premier Mgr. Jan Sramek and Foreign Minister Jan */^oland. The Polish Consutution of 1935 provides 
Masaryk. There is also a State Council — an advisory that the President can nominate his successor in case of 
ii>£j.. _r L„. „.l:-l :- :-.^j II,, k„ emergency. When the invasion of Poland began on 

September i, 1939, therefore, President Ignacy 



1/ 



^U^dy of 43 members — which is appointed annually by 
-president Benes. 

FIGHTING FRENCH. On Juuc 23, 1940, the day after 
Marshal Henri Philippe Petain's government signed 
an armistice with Germany, General Charles de Gaulle, 
a veteran of the war and Under Secretary for National 
Defense and War in the government of Paul Reynaud, 
charged that Petain had capitulated unnecessarily, 
and was no longer an independent agent. In order to 
protect "the fundamental interests of France," de 
Gaulle formed a Provisional Free French National 
Committee under his presidency and proceeded to 
continue the war on the side of the Allies. Several of 
the French colonies at once rallied to his cause, and 
were placed under a Council for the Defense of the 
Free French Empire. On September 24, 1941 de Gaulle 
reorganized and enlarged the National Committee in 
order to make it more effective as a 'Cabinet. On July 
14, 1942 the Free French changed their name to the 
Fighting French. 

GREECE. Two Greek Prime Ministers, John Metaxas 
and Alexander Koryzis, have died since the beginning 
of the war. The present Premier, Emmanuel J. ■3*sou- 
deros, financial expert and former Minister of For- 
eign Affairs, came to office on April 21, 1941, a month 
before the Axis occupied the whole of Greece: Al- 
though he and four other members of his government, 
together with King George II, later came to London, 
other ' Cabinet officials are either in Cairo or the 
.United States. 

Grand Duchess Charlotte, the con- 



LUXEMBOURG. 



Moscicki nominated Marshal Eduard Smigly-Rydz, 
the national political leader, as his successor. Then, 
lest both he and Smigly-Rydz be unable to act as free 
agents, Moscicki named as his second appointee 
Wladyslaw Raczkiewicz, former Speaker of the Sen- 
ate. On September 30, when Moscicki and Smigly- 
Rydz were interned in Rumania, the President re- 
signed his post and Raczkiewicz at once took over the 
office in Paris and appointed General Wladyslaw 
Sikorski, who, was laying the foundations for a Polish 
Army in France, both as Commander-in-Chief and 
Premier. Nine more representatives of the four largest 
Polish parties were subsequendy appointed to the 
Cabinet. 

^^UGosLAViA, Yugoslavia was under a Regency 
Council from the assassination of King Alexander in 
Marseilles in 1934 until "the bloodless revolution" of 
March 25-26, 1941, staged by opponents of the gov- 
ernment's adherence to the Axis. General Dushan 
Simkovitch, who had taken part in the coup d'etat, 
became Premier, and the royal power was placed in 
the hands of '17-year-old Peter II, son of King Alex- 
ander. Less than two weeks after these political 
changes had taken place, Yugoslavia was invaded by 
German forces and King Peter and his government 
were forced to flee. The top-ranking positions in the 
Cabinet were reorganized in January 1942, and Dr. 
Slobodan Yovanovitch, a liberal and a student of 
British political institutions, became Premier. 
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AFRICAN OFFENSIVES OPEN "SIDE DOOR" TO GERMANY 



A S the war in Europe enters its fourth winter, the 
-^^ Allied offensive in North Africa appears on the 
point of breaking the deadlock Hitler had hoped to 
create. On November 7, while General Montgomery 
was forcing the remnants of Rommel's shattered 
army toward the Libyan border, strong American 
forces suddenly landed at key points along the 1600- 
mile ^coastline of French Morocco and Algeria. Sup- 
ported by Allied naval units, American landing par- 
ties under the^suprfeme command of General Dwight 
D. ' Eisenhower gained Strategic £ootholcls"'on~^'(Ee^ 
North African coast from'Agadir on the Atlantic 
to Algiers on the Mediterranean. An extension of 
these positions eastward into Tunisia to effect a junc- - 
tion with British forces .driving westward through 
Libya appears to be developing. 

This Allied offensive against French territory was 
made necessary by the refusal of France's military 
leaders in June 1940 to^ continue the fight against- 
the Nazis from their North African bases. It was 
ultimately made possible both by the British decision 
in July 1940 to strip Britain of desperately needed 
troops to strengthen tlie defenses of Egypt, and by 
Hitler's even more fateful decision just a year later 
to destroy Russia's military power before he had 
gained control of the whole of North Africa and 
the Near East. 

This great amphibious undertaking depended for 
full success on the victory gained over Rommel 
by brilliant coordination of superior Allied air, 
land and sea power under General Alexander and ' 
General Montgomery. Thus, the American offensive, 
carefully timed to coincide with that of the British, ' 
can be viewed as the second phase of a single Allied 
move aimed at the reconquest of a vital position lost 
to the anti-Axis forces by -the collapse of France in 
1940. But it is clearly more than that. It is also part 
of a grand strategy which envisages the encircling 
of German Europe by control of its most exposed 



flank. All reports from General Eisenhower's head- 
quarters suggest that Vichy's resistance in North^ Af- 
rica is not likely to be sustained and that the second 
phase of the Allied offensive may be even more 
rapidly realized than the first. President Roosevelt's 
declaration to the French people that the Allies are . 
waging a war of liberation, not of conquest, will un- 
doubtedly facilitate military operations by increasing 
support for General Giraud, who took command of 
pro- Allied French forcesjn North Africa on Novem;^ 

SHORTENING OF SUPPLY ROUTES. The most 
obvious advantage to be expected from the success- 
ful conclusion of this pincers attack is the open- 
ing of the Mediterranean to Allied shipping. Supply 
routes to the Middle East, Russia and India would 
be shortened by from seven to, ten thousand miles. 
Even if Crete were not. wrested from the Nazis, 
Allied air and naval forces operating from bases 
on the North African coast should be able to keep 
the Mediterranean open its full length. Even more 
important prospects are unfolded with respect to 
both the bombing of strategic objectives in Italy and 
the Balkans and the establishment of a land front 
on the Mediterranean coast of Europe. Landings in 
Yugoslavia, Italy and southern France should not* be 
dismissed from a reckoning of the new situation. 

Whether or not any of these developments materi- 
alize in the coming months, their very potentiality 
constitutes a threat which must impose a heavy strain 
on Nazi resources of men and material. The pros- 
pect of invasion is bound to heighten tension in Italy, 
and may possibly precipitate domestic clashes whidi 
would necessitate an increase in German occupation 
troops. French reaction is not yet altogether clear,^ 
but the Nazis may feel compelled to take over the 
whole of unoccupied France. A Nazi move into Spain 
also appears possible. Repercussions from this latest 
Allied move will be felt at the other end of the Medi- 
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terranean as well, where Turkey will be even more de- 
termined to resist Axis aggression. While there is no 
reason to contemplate a large-scale withdrawal of 
German troops from the Russian front, Hitler will 
have to divert considerable air strength and possibly 
some mechanized forces either from the East or 
northern France to meet the new threats from the 
south. It would be dangerous to assume that Hitler 
has been caught napping, but his threat of Novem- 
ber 8 that he would strike a counterblow in answer 
to the American action can hardly be fulfilled in the 
Mediterranean region without weakening tlie Ger- 
man position on some other front. 

NEW PHASE OF WAR OPENED. Whatever 
move Hitler may make, it seems clear that the pres- - 
ent Allied offensive, taken in conjunction with the 
fact that the Russian armies have now halted the 
Nazis from Murmansk to the Caucasus, marks a new 
and decisive stage in the war against, the western 
Axis partners. Action in Africa can hardly be called 
the "second front," but it may well lead to a second 



front — ^in southern rather tlian western Europe. Popu- 
lar support of a strategy that would force Hitler into 
a two-front war in Europe, dreaded by Germany since 
the time of Bismarck, should not blind us to the pos- 
sibility that die Allies, in this war, may turn to other 
patterns than simply a frontal attack on Germany 
through western Europe. Taking advantage of the 
lessons learned at tremendous- cost on the Western 
Front in the last war, and of the freedom of move- 
ment afforded them by their command of the seas, 
the Allies may plan a three-front or even a four-front 
war against Germany. With the Russian armies still 
holding the bulk of German strength in the East, 
an attack on Hitler's exposed soutfiern flank may 
prove to be but the first of several fronts to be opened 
in western and northern Europe, as well as in the 
Mediterranean. Undue optimism at this point is un- 
warranted, but continued Russian resistance and 
further Anglo-American offensives hold the promise 
of a gradually unfolding pattern of victory. 

Howard P. Whidden, Jr. 



STALIN'S SPEECH CLEARS INTERNATIONAL ATMOSPHERE 



British victories in Egypt and invasion of French 
North Africa by American forces have been hailed 
in Moscow not as the equivalent of a second front — 
since they do not constitute a direct blow at Ger- 
many and therefore offer no immediate relief to the 
Russians-^but as the harbinger of an Allied offensive 
against the Axis in the Mediterranean^ theatre of 
war; For the Russians realize that Allied command 
of the Mediterranean would, as '^ict President Wal- 
lace said to the Congress of American-Soviet Friend- 
ship on November 7, open "the shortest possible 
supply route to southern Russia," and thus link the 
Battle for the Atlantic with the Battle for the Cau- 



casus. 



GERMAN THREAT TO CAUCASUS. From the 
Russian point of view, the most important move that 
the Allies could undertake at this moment would be 
a diversion of German land forces from the eastern 
front — a diversion the operations in Africa cannot 
provide, if only because it would be physically diffi- 
cult for Hitler to transport large forces across the 
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Mediterranean at the present juncture. For the time 
being, therefore, the Russians, as Stalin pointed out 
in his November 7 address to the Moscow Soviet 
on the twenty-fifth anniversary of the Bolshevik 
revolution, must continue to wrestle with some 200 
German divisions-^a far more formidablfe'forcfe' than 
that put in the field against Russia by Napoleon, 
or even by Kaiser Wilhelm. 

Nor has the danger threatening Russia been avert- 
ed by the stubborn resistance of Stalingrad's defend- 
ers. While all eyes have been focused 'on tliat key 
city, the Germans have made rapid advances in the 
area of the Caucasus. The capture of Nalchik and 
Alagir brought the Germans to the northern end of 
the Ossetian Military Highway, within reach of the 
Georgian Military Highway — the one road across the 
Caucasus that remains open a considerable part of 
the winter. The main object of the Germans in this 
theatre now is to block access by the Russians to the 
oilfields of Baku — even if the Germans themselves 
should not succeed in making use of Russia's -oil. 

Yet the Russians, undaunted by over a year of 
bitter warfare and by the innumerable political and 
economic adjustments that war has made necessary, 
have won three important advantages. In spite of 
serious losses of man power, territory and resources, 
they have preserved the cadres of their army, whose 
annihilation has been proclaimed again and again by 
Nazi propagandists since October 1941; they have 
prevented the Germans from reaching Astrakhan, 
and, have maintaini^d their supply line across the 
nortibern Caspian; and they have forced the Nazis 
to continue the struggle into a second winter without 
a clear-cut decision. The question now uppermost 
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is whetlier tlie Russians can turn the tables on the 
Germans and launch a counteroffensive — if not this 
winter, at least next spring, when the Allies would 
presumably have succeeded in dislodging the Axis 
powers from the periphery of Europe. 

STALIN LOOKS TO FUTURE. Observers recently 
returned from the Soviet Union believe that the Rus- 
sians have the men, the morale, and the indomitable 
will necessary for a counteroffensive but have hith- 
erto been skeptical of the eventual purposes of Brit- 
ain and the United States. This skepticism, nourished 
by memories of Munich, has been dispelled not only 
by the Anglo-American offensives in Africa but also 
by Stalin's forthright speech of November 7, which 
has noticeably cleared the international atmosphere, 
recently clouded by controversies about the second 
front and the punishment of Rudolf Hess. ^ 

While Stalin minced no words about the necessity 
of opening another front on the European continent, 
he confidently predicted that there will be a second 
front "sooner or later . . . not only because we need 
it, but, above all, because our Allies need it no less 
than we do." Far more important for the future 
course of the' war and the fate of post-war recon- 
struction, he unreservedly associated the cause of 
the U,S.S.R. with that of Britain and the United 
States, contrasting the "program of action" of the 
United Nations with that of the "Italo-German co- 
alition.** -In' contrast- to 'die Axis program^ of-racial 
inequality, subjugation and exploitation, Stalin de- 
clared, the Angla-Soviet-American program provides 
for '^abolition of racial exclusiveness, equality of na- 
tions and integrity of their territories, liberation of 
enslaved nations and restoration of their sovereign 
rights, the right of every nation to arrange its affairs 
as it wishes, economic aid to nations that have suf- 
fered and assistance to them in attaining their ma- 
terial welfare, restoration of" democratic liberties, 
[and] the destruction of the Hitlerite regime." Re- 
cognizing^ the differences that exist in the ideologies 
and social systems of Britain, Russia and the United 
States, Stalin asserted that these differences do not 
preclude **the possibility an<i expediency of joint 
action? on the part of members of this coalition 
against the common enemy. On the contrary, the 
events of the past year, notably Molotov's visits to 
London and Washington arid die conclusion of the 
20-year Anglo-Soviet alliance, indicate growing rap- 
prochement between the three countries, and consoli- 
dation of their "fighting alliance" for victory in this 
"great war of liberation." 

It is noteworthy that, in outlining the three prin- 



cipal aims of the United Nations — destruction of the 
"Hitlerite state and its inspirers,'* of "Hitler*s army 
and its leaders,** and of the "hated new order in 
Europe" accompanied by punishment of "its build- 
ers" — Stalin made no threats of wholesale revenge 
against the German people. On > the contrary, he 
clearly stated that "it is not our aim to destroy Ger- 
many, for it is impossible to destroy Germany, just as 
it is impossible to destroy Russia.'* This realistic 
statement is perhaps the best answer yet given by 
United Nations leaders to the main point now 
stressed by Nazi propagandists — and again by Hit- 
ler in his Mxmich speech of November 8 — that the 
Germans must continue the struggle to the bitter end 
because they know "the fate that would befall us 
should the other world be victorious.** It is essential, 
for a lasting Allied victory, that the military offensive 
now being developed in Africa should be accom- 
panied by an equally vigorous and imaginative psy- 
chological offensive to drive a wedge between the 
Nazis and the German people, and prepare the Ger- 
man people for participation in the tasks and re- 
sponsibilities of post-war reconstruction. 

Vera Micheles Dean 
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^ Nov. 9. — ^The current Anglo-American offensive 
in French. North Africa is subjecting the traditional 
friendship between the United States and France to 
the greatest strain in its 164 years of existence. For 
the first time since the undeclared naval war of 1798, 
American and Frenchmen are fighting and killing 
one another. The Vichy government that de jure 
speaks in the name of France broke relations with 
the United States in consequence on November 8. 

The battle that the United States has opened by 
its invasion of North Africa is diplomatic as well as 
military. The hearts of the French people must be 
conquered no less than the ports and airfields of 
North Africa. Propaganda is as vital in this cam- 
paign as tanks and airplanes. 

THE PROPAGANDA FRONT. This fear is not , 
as idle as it may seem to many Americans. Pierre 
Laval's opposition to the American enterprise may 
be discounted, but Marshal Petain's prestige in 
France is still great, and he has rejected President 
Roosevelt's explanations with **stupor and sadness." 
The Germans control the instruments of propaganda 
in three-fifths of France and, in the rest of the coun- 
try, the tools of publicity are in the hands of the 
Vichy Propaganda Minister, Paul Marion. For 
months this pro-Nazi agent has been hammering at 
the French'people by press and radio that the Anglo- 
Americans are .out to despoil France of its empire. 
^ President Roosevelt, with his customary flair, has 
grasped the vital importance of the psychological 
aspect of the North African campaign. While the 
Rangers were landing on the coast on November 7,' 
he sent a message to Petain and, at the same time, 
broadcast in French to the French people assuring 
them that the United States had no designs on their 
colonial possessions and that the ultimate object of 
the offensive was liberation of France from the Nazi 
yoke. Assurances were also sent by the President to 
General Francisco Franco, Spanish Chief of State, 
and to General Antonio Carmona, President of Por- 
tugal, that the American operations were not directed 
against those countries or their colonies. 

And when Laval broke relations with the United 
States President Roosevelt, after expressing * 'regret" 
for this act, added in his message of November 9, 
"we have not broken relations with the French. We 
never will." Desire to avoid offending the suscepti- 
bilities of the French people by seeming to impose a 
government on them without their consent is prob- 
ably the reason the United States is not for the time 



being, as Mr. Hull said on the same day, extending 
diplomatic recognition to General Charles de Gaulle's 
Fighting French movement. 

The announcement by General Dwight L. Eisen- 
hower, Commander of the Allied Forces in North 
Africa, that General Henri Giraud has arrived in 
Algeria "to organize the French armies again to take 
up the fight" is of the utmost importance in the ef- 
fort to win the support of the French people. Gen- 
eral Giraud, who was captured by the Germans near 
Sedan in May 1940, is regarded by the French as one 
of their ablest military leaders, and his spectacular 
, escape from the German prison at Koenigstein this 
spring has enhanced his. already great popularity. 

END OF AN EXPERIMENT. The break with 
Vichy marks the end of a policy that the State De- 
partment has tenaciously pursued for more than two 
years despite its manifest unpopularity. Thanks to 
this course, the State^ Department has succeeded, as 
Mr. Hull pointed out at his press conference on No- 
vember 8, in keeping the French fleet from falling 
into the hands of the Axis. At the same time it was 
enabled to maintain consular agents jn North Africa 
and to receive first-hand information as to what was 
going on in that strategically vital territory. The 
larger purpose of winning over Marshal IPetain's 
government to the side of the United Nations, how- 
ever, was not achieved. * 

With the entrance of the United States into the 
war on December 7, 1941, it was evident that sooner 
or later Vichy would have to climb down from the 
fence on which it was perched waiting to see which 
side would be the ultimate victor. The return of, 
^ Laval to power last April was a clear indication that, 
when it came to a showdown, Vichy 'would opt for 
the Axis. Relations between the United States and 
Vichy steadily deteriorated after that disastrous de- 
velopment until they became only a "fiction," as Mr. 
Hull aptly called them. 

Rupture of diplomatic tits with the United States 
may be the beginning of the end for the Vichy re- 
gime. If the United Nations obtain control of the 
entire North African littoral, an invasion of Europe 
through southern France becomes a military possi- 
bility. The Nazis will almost certainly te obliged to 
face this eventuality by fortifying the French Medi- 
terranean coast. German occupation of all France 
would probably be followed by liquidation of the 
Petain government, and installation of a Nazi puppet 
regime headed by Jacques Doriot. John Elliott 
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Agricultural Cooperation in the Americas* 



By Ernest "S. Hediger 

THE sudden disruption of long-established pat- 
terns in international trade with the outbreak of 
World War II has drastically changed the economic 
life of the American nations. For several decades 
these countries had relied on distant parts of the 
earth, especially Asia, for their supply of such vi- 
tally important products as rubber, tin, Manila 
fiber, quinine and other drugs, and vegetable oils, 
to mention only a few. While most of these products 
could have been developed in the Western Hemis- 
phere, lower labor and production costs in the Far 
East, as well as tlie better technological orientation 
of that area, made it more advantageous to import 
them. One of the main purposes of the program 
sponsored by the Office of Foreign Agricultural 
Relations in Latin America is to help overcome 
these handicaps. 

Since many of the products that needed to be 
replaced are agricultural, their increased develop- 
ment naturally fostered the growth of agricultural 
cooperation between the United States and the 
Latin American republics. During the past three 
years a number of agreements designed to intro- 
duce or expand production in the Americas of 
commodities formerly imported from the Far East 
have been concluded with Latin American authori- 
ties and corporations under the auspices of various 
United States agencies. Their implementation has 
woven a new fabric of inter-American cooperation 
which is daily increasing in scope and strength, 
and covers a range of activities from trade, indus- 
try, finance, and transportation to agriculture, sani- 
tation, public health, and education. In all these 
fields North American government agents, busi- 
nessmen and experts are collaborating with their 
colleagues of the other Americas in an unprece- 
dented effort to expand the production and market- 
ing of Latin American ^op^s? atri effort buttressed 

• This report examines only the most recent trends of inter- 
American collaboration in tthe" field o£ agriculture, and is in- 




otidicijiC Materia^,L6sti^iil Asia, ,^.^ *^, *^-t-> — — --jr^ - 
"Hemisphere^ Solidarity in the War Crisis," May 15, 1942; J- C. 
. deWilde, "Economic Projects for ^ Hemisphere Development," 
March i, 1942, and .4*Waftitpcr;: Economic Cooperation in the 
Americas," February i5„*y942;^:^atfd^A. R. Elliott, "The Re- 
sources and Trade ^qfiCehtral America," September i, 1941* 



and made possible only by large-scale financial and 
technical help from the United States. 

RUBBER: THE NUMBER ONE PROBLEM 

Paramount among the raw materials needed by 
the Allies in their world-wide war effort is natural 
rubber, previously imported almost entirely from 
British Malaya and the Netherlands Indies* With 
the loss of these sources — except for smaller planta- 
tions in Ceylon and India — the tapping of the rub- 
ber resources of the Americas, birthplace of Hevea 
brasiliensis, the most profitable of all rubber-yield- 
ing plants,^ became a wartime necessity. 

The problem of developing American natural 
rubber resources was attacked from two angles: 
immediate tapping of existing mature wild trees, 
and long-term establishment of rubber plantations 
in favorable areas of the Western Hemisphere. The 
most important from the point of view of prosecu- 
tion of the war is the exploitation of wild rubber. 
Since it takes from five to ten years for a rubber 
tree to bear, the creation of new plantations must 
be considered from the point of view of post-war 
reconstruction rather than that of meeting pressing 
needs. 

Under these circumstances, it is natural that the 
bulk of the Allied effort should be applied to the 
exploitation of hitherto untouched wild rubber 
trees, of which millions exist in tropical America, 
rather than to the planning of new plantations. It is 
natural, too, that the United States, as the world's 
greatest peacetime consumer of rubber and the 
"arsenal of democracy" in this^war, should be the 
nation most direcdy interested in developing the 
rubber resources of the Western Hemisphere.^ 

1. The principal varieties of commercially used rubber trees 
in America are Hevea, Castilla — often misspelled Castilloa — 
Manicoba and Mangabeira, to vi'hich a rubber-bearing shrub, 
Guayule, must be added, 

2. Merely to buy the normal output of American wild rubber 
would not noticeably have helped the Allied war effort. Before 
World War 11, Latin American rubber production was small 
and did not suffice to cover even the needs of the producing 
countries. The production of Brazil was about 18,000 tons a 
year; that of' Mexico about 5,000 tons; Ecuador, 1,500 tons; 
Bolivia, 1,000 tons; and other countries, 500 tons or less. At 
the time, these countries consumed some 30,000 tons of rubber 
goods annually, about two- thirds of which were manufactured 
locally. E. S. Holt, VThe Inter-American Rubber Agreements," 
Arbitration in Action (New York), April-May I943> P* 17. 
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Soon after Pearl Harbor the United States con- 
cluded agreements with fifteen Latin American 
countries to develop rubber production in tropical 
America under joint control.^ The most important 
of these agreements, and also the first to be signed, 
was the one concluded by Brazil with the U.S. 
Rubber Development Corporation, a subsidiary of 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation. Agree- 
ments were subsequently effected with fourteen 
other countries or colonies in the Americas/ ac- 
cording to which the U.S. Rubber Development 
Corporation pledges itself (i) to purchase all rubber 
offered by the contracting countries until December 
31, 1946; (2) to stimulate development of rubber 
production in these countries by liberal term loans, 
technical assistance, and the provision of needed 
supplies and equipment; and (3) to ship in ex- 
change a minimum amount, stipulated in each 
agreement, of rubber goods for the maintenance of 
transportation, industrial activity and health. 

DEVELOPMENT OB THE AMAZON BASIN 

Chief in importance among the various wild- 
rubber tapping projects undertaken in Latin Amer- 
ica with the financial and technical aid of the 
United States is that of the Amazon Valley, for 
which a fund of $5,000,000, to be used in collabora- 
tion with Brazilian government agencies, has been 
set aside by the Rubber Reserve^ Company.^ 

At the beginning of this century, the Amazon 
, region was the world's chief source of rubber, pro- 
ducing annually from 40,000 to 50,000 tons from 
wild trees. The present emergency program foresees 
a production of some 70,000 tons in 1944, when the 
work will be in full swing. This goal sets a tre- 
mendous task for, before the scattered trees can be 
tapped, trails must be cut in the jungle, and trans- 
portation, housing, food and sanitation provided 
for the workers needed in this huge, sparsely set-» 
tled,^ and malaria-infested territory. Under such 
circumstances, the opening of the Amazon Basin, 
involving the joint efforts and collaboration of the 
United States and five South American countries — 
Brazil, Bolivia, Colombia, Ecuador and Peru— rep- 
resents one of man's greatest achievements/ 

3. In May 1941, previous to these agreements, a contract under 
which all the exportable surplus of Brazilian rubber was ear- 
marked fon sale to the U. S. Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
was signed by Brazil and the United States. 

4. Bolivia, Colombia, Costarica, Ecuador, Guatemala, British 
Guiana, Honduras, British Honduras, M!exico, Nicaragua, 
Panama, El Salvador, Trinidad and Venezuela. ^ 

5. For a brief study of the U.S. -Brazilian agreements o£ March 
3, 1942 which also cover the rubber program, see D. H. Popper, 
"U.S. Brazilian Economic Accords," Foreign Policy Reports, 
March i, 1942, p. 307. 

6. For instance, the Brazilian state of Amazonas, three times as 
large as Texas, has a population of only 450,000 inhabitants, or 
about two per square mile, including cities. 
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As v/as the case w^ith the building of the Panama 
Canal, sanitation is the prime requisite for economic 
development, and to create bearable living condi- 
tions in these torrid, fever-ridden lands, a herculean 
task of sanitation and colonization must first be 
accompUshed. This program is already well under 
vi^ay in the Amazon Basin. As a result of the com- 
bined efforts of the six above-mentioned American 
countries, all of v/hich contributed funds, doctors, 
sanitary engineers, workers, and materials to the 
task, a territory of more than 2,000,000 square miles 
is gradually being opened to civilization. Beginning 
with the construction of a chain of medical centers 
from the mouth of the Amazon on the Atlantic 
deep into the lowland forests on the eastern slopes 
of the Bolivian, Peruvian, Ecuadorian and Colom- 
bian Andes, this program provides for the estab- 
lishnient of means of communication, including the 
building of a dozen airfields, the setting up of 
housing facilities, stores, etc., for the 100,000 rubber 
workers who, according to the United States-Bra- 
zilian agreements, are to be recruited in other parts 
of Brazil and settled in the Amazon Basin by 1944. 

Execution of the Amazon health and sanitation 
program has been placed under the general direc- 
tion of a United States citizen, Dr. George M. 
Saunders of the Washington Institute of Inter- 
American Affairs. Early in 1942 Dr. Saunders and 
his aides went to Brazil to establish contact with 
local and national health authorities and, since their 
arrival, the Amazon Health Mission has opened 
some twenty medical posts in strategically located 
places. Powerful air transports are now bringing 
doctors, supplies and medicines to previously in- 
accessible parts of the Amazon Basin, and locally 
constructed hospital launches ply up and down the 
great river and its tributaries, giving medical aid to 
the rubber workers and their families. It is expected 
that by the end of 1943 fifty infirmaries will be in 
operation in the Brazilian section of the Amazon 
territory alone. 

The other countries of the Amazon Basin have 
concluded with the United States arrangements 
similar to that of Brazil, although narrower in 
scope. The government of Peru, on April 23, 1942, 
signed agreements for joint development of its re- 
sources of strategic materials essential for hemis- 
phere security. Included in these arrangements was 
the establishment, with the help of a $1,125,000- 
fund made available by the U.S. Rubber Reserve 
Company, of a Peruvian-Amazon Corporation to 
develop the production and encourage the collec- 
tion of wild rubber and other tropical products of 

7. Much of the factual information in this section is taken 
from "Battle of the Amazon," by John C. McClintock, Foreign 
Commerce Weekly, July 3, 1943, p. 3. 
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importance to the Allied war ejEfort.® In Ecuador 
the National Development Corporation,*^ estab- 
lished in 1942 to foster the development o£ all pos- 
sible sources of national v^^ealdi and financed 
through an Export-Import Bank loan of $5,000,- 
000,^^ is studying, in cooperation with, the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture, a scheme destined to 
stimulate greater collection of v^ild rubber by in- 
habitants of the country's rubber-producing areas. 
One of the features of the scheme is the establish- 
ment in these areas of trading posts stocked with 
[ foodstuils, clothing and other articles available in 
Ecuador and supplemented by merchandise from 
the United States, which would serve as centers for 
the procurement of rubber,^^ 

LONG-RANGE RUBBER DEVELOPMENT 

The wild rubber-tree tapping program will prob- 
ably be largely abandoned as soon as cheaper plan- 
tation rubber again becomes available. This does 
not mean, however, that the Western Hemisphere 
will once more lose its importance as a rubber pro- 
ducer. So much progress has been made in rubber- 
tree pathology, treatment and improvement that a 
commercially sound and profitable exploitation of 
selected, high-yield rubber-tree plantations in the 
American tropics appears possible after the war, 
even in the face of resumed Asiatic competition.^^ 

Preparatory work for large-scale rehabilitation of 

8. Bulletin of the Pan American Union (Washington, D. C.)> 
June 1942, p. 355. ^ 

9. One of the twenty-one national commissions set up in con- 
nection with the Inter-American Development Commission of 
Washington, D. C. This agency, was constituted in November 
1939 by the Inter-American Financial and Economic Advisory 
Committee created in September 1939 at the Panama Meeting 
of the Ministers of Foreign Affairs of the American Republics. 

The central Inter- American Development Commission gradu- 
ally organized affiliated development commissions, composed 
of 5 to 7 citizens prominent in financial, industrial and engi- 
neering circles. The first of these national groups to be estab- 
lished was the Brazilian Development Commission;' the last — 
in January 1943 — the United States Commission. For a detailed 
description of their aims and achievements, see "Descripdve 
Memorandum," Inter-American Development Commission, 
(Washington, D. C.)j July ij 1943 (mimeographed). 

10. For a study of these loans, see "Export-Import Bank 
Loans to Latin America," foreign Policy Reports, June 15, 1941. 

i" II. For description of an earlier cooperative rubber develop- 
ment project, die Societe Haiitiano-Americaine de Devcloppe- 
ment Agricole (SHADA) in Haiti, see deWilde, "Economic 
Projects for Hemisphere Development," cited; also Bulletin of 
the Pan American Union, February 1942, p. 66. 
12. Dr. Earle N. Bressman, Director of the Inter-American 
Institute of Agricultural Sciences at Turrialba, Costa Rica, for 
instance, recently declared that, given the opportunity of cul- 
tivating high-yield and disease-resistant varieties, American 
planters could produce natural rubber for as little as 5 to 6 
cents a pound and thus face any competition; Inter-American 
Development Commission, Bulletin No. S7» July 1943 (in Span- 
ish). For a description of the U.S. Department of Agriculture's 
extensive long-term program for development pL rubber planta- 
tions in the Western Hemisphere and the probIei]as it raises for 
the post-war world, see deWilde, "Economic Projects for Hemis- 
phere Development," cited, p. 300. ^ ' ' 



American rubber plantations began on June 22, 
1940, when the United States Congress approved a 
$5oo,ooo-appropriation. Immediately following this 
decision, the U.S. Department of Agriculture sent 
survey parties to investigate sites for rubber produc- 
tion and aid in establishing experimental rubber 
stations in Latin America. High-yielding seeds and 
clones imported from the East Indies were planted 
under its supervision in various parts of the West- 
ern Hemisphere. At the time of Japan's attack on 
Pearl Harbor, over ten million rubber-tree seeds 
had already been planted as part of this cooperative 
program, and a shipment of 5,500 budded rubber 
trees from the Philippines reached American shores 
soon afterward. Today, U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture experts cooperate with the government 
agencies and private industry of most Latin Ameri- 
can countries in order to increase the number of 
demonstration plantations, and small farmers all 
over tropical America are encouraged and helped to 
grow rubber.^ ^ 

In Mexico the remnants of two old plantations of 
Hevea trees have again been put to work. Both are 
. of great value as producers of seed for high-yielding 
plants, and, one has a nursery in which over a mil- 
lion first-quality trees are being grown for future 
Mexican plantations. It is expected that these trees 
will give three to four times the quantity of latex 
produced by plants whose seeds have not been care- 
fully selected. An agreement signed by the Mexican 
and United States Secretaries of Agriculture on July 
14, 1943, during the Second Inter-American Con- 
ference on Agriculture,^^ provides for the establish- 
ment of five demonstration plantations of Heveia 
rubber of not less than 300 hectares each (about 750 
acres). A joint committee from the two govern- 
ments is to select the lands, and the plants will be 
supplied from present cooperative rubber produc- 
tion stations in tropical America. When the trees 
are fully mature, in some eight to ten years, they 
will produce from 800 to 1,200 pounds of latex an- 
nually per acre. Smaller quantities will be available 
after five to six years. 

In Honduras a 500-acre nursery has been estab- 
lished in San Alejo, for which the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture furnished the seedlings as well as the 
services of specialists. In Guatemala twenty-five 
nurseries are bping developed in connection vdth 
private haciendas, most of diem plantations striving 
to free themselves from exclusive reliance on coffee. 
In Costa Rica the central experimental station, 

• 13. 'W. D. Rasmussen, "Agriculture in War," Agriculture in 
the Americas (U.S. Department of Agriculture, Washington, 
D. C), June 1943, p. 104. 

14. For a brief discussion of the proceedings of this confer- 
ence, see R. H. AUee, "Agricultural America Mobilizes," ibid., 
September 1942, p. 163. 
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working in cooperation with the Costa Rican De- 
partment o£ Agriculture, has achieved excellent re- 
sults in' its research on rubber-plant diseases. In 
Panama a central station working in cooperation 
with the experimental farm of the Canal Zone, at 
Simitnit, has been established, and a rubber-tree 
nursery located at Divisa and connected with* the 
Panamanian Departnient of Agriculture produces 
good trees for local plantations. Moreover, one of 
the greatest rubber plantations of this hemisphere, 
estabHshed in 1935 by the Goodyear Tire and Rub- 
ber Company near Gatun, Panama,^^ has recently 
been acquired by the Inter-American Institute of 
Agricultural Sciences at Turrialba, Costa Rica. 
Ecuador has cooperative nurseries, and agreements 
have, been concluded with the Ecuadorian Devel- 
opment Corporation for the establishment of a 
2,000-acre productive plantation in Quevedo. Co- 
lombia and Peru also have nurseries which produce 
high-quality plants, and the Peruvian Department 
of Agriculture, as well as the Peruvian-Amazon 
Corporation, are cooperating with the Colombian 
Department of Agriculture and Agricultural Credit 
Bank in a joint rubber project.^^ Moreover, U.S. 
Department of Agriculture Cooperative Rubber- 
Plant Field Stations are in operation at Turrialba, 
Costa Rica; at Tela, Honduras; and at Marfranc, 
Haiti, 

EL ORO REHABILITATION PROJECT 

Another example of inter-American soUdarity in 
the agricultural field is the joiht rehabilitation 
project of the Ecuadorian " province of El Oro, a 
region which suffers economically both from the 
loss of its banana and cacao markets as a result of 
the war and from devastation as a consequence of 
the frontier dispute with Peru.^^ 

This rehabilitation has been entrusted to a gov- 
ernment agency, the Ecuadorian Development Cor- 
poration, which works in close cooperation with the 
Inter-American Development Commission in 
Washington. At the request of the Ecuadorian 
authorities, the Office of the Coordinator of Jnter- 
American Affairs has placed at the disposal of 
Ecuador a technical mission which helps local 
farmers develop new and more promising crops. 
The mission has already established a model farm 
in the neighborhood of Machala, the provincial 
capital, where soya beans, fodder grass, avocados, 
mangoes, and various fiber plants are now being 

15. This plantation, covering 2,800 acres, is surpassed in size 
in America only by the Ford plantations in Brazil and die 
Goodyear plantation in Costa Rica, 

16.- Inter-American Development Commission, Bulletin No» 24, 
May 1943 (in Spanish). 

17. El 'Oro was confirmed as part of Ecuador in the recent 
boundary settlement. 



tested for commercial production.^^ The Ecua- 
dorian Development Corporation has also under- 
taken experimental cultivation of barbasco, the root 
of which is a source of the powerful insecticide 
rotenone.^^-21 American Indians are believed to 
have long known the properties of this plant, but 
only in recent years has modern agricultural 
science begun to investigate its value as an insecti- 
cide. Once its killing power was recognized, it 
soon became a leading product in the field, and 
in 1940 six million pounds of raw and pulverized 
rotenone were imported into the United States. 

DEVELOPMENT OF NEW FIBERS ' 

Second in importance among the inter-American 
agricultural development programs to which the 
war gave new impetus is the production of fibers. 
War industries and farms of the United Nations 
need great quantities of rope, cordage, cloth, and 
binder twine. In pre-war years these products were, 
for the most part, imported from the Philippines, 
the Netherlands East Indies and India. Here, as in 
other fields, the course of the war in Asia has 
drastically cut, or completely terminated, the flow 
of these goods to the Western Hemisphere. 

Fortunately, there are many wild and cultivated 
fiber plants in the Americas which can replace the 
Asiatic fibers. Henequen and sisal, two closely re- 
lated .plants, whose fiber is the best substitute for 
Philippine abaca— better known as Manila hemp — 
are grown extensively in the Mexican peninsula of 
Yucatan and in some of the Caribbean islands; flax 
and linen thrive in Peru, Chile and Argentina; 
long-staple cotton in Peru; .and so forth. Otiher, less * 
familiar fibers, such as pita and cabuya, grow in 
Colombia, Peru and Ecuador. To assure rapid de- 
velopment of fiber plants in this hemisphere, oflicial 
United States agencies, such as the Department of 
Agriculture and the Inter-American Development 
Commission, are assisting Latin American republics 
to increase by many thousands of tons the, yearly 
output of American fibers. 

The present fiber development program, which 
has been implemented and developed on the basis 
of recommendations adopted by the Rio de Janeiro 
meeting of the Ministers of Foreign AflFairs,^^ 
includes the following projects: (i) cultivation in 
Panama, Honduras, Guatemala and Costa Rica of 
40,000 acres of abaca (Manila hemp) ; (2) doubling 
the present henequen fiber production of Haiti; (3) 

18. Inter-Amcrican Development Commission, Bulletin 'No, 33, 
June" 1943 (in Spanish). 

19-21.' The Ecuadorian Development Corporation was able to 
secure Ssofrotenpnc rootis from Panama, 

22.;; For.a;study*of the proceedings and resolutions of this 
meeting, see D. H. Popper, "The Rio Dc Janeiro Conference of 
1942," Foreign Policy Reports, April 15, 1942. 
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acquisition of all exportable surplus of henequen, 
flax and ixtle^^ produced in Mexico; (4) contract- 
ing with the principal producers of Cuban fibers 
for all the exportable surplus; (5) an agreement 
with Peru to buy the country's linen surplus and 
extend linen cultivation; and (6) experimentation 
with, and study of, the cultivation of other fibers, 
such as malva fiber in Cuba, cabuya in Ecuador, 
and roselle in Cuba and Central America. In the 
application of this general program, many thou- 
sands of. acres of new fiber plantations have been 
prepared and seeded during 1943, promising a large 
increase in total Arherican production in 1944. 

Dominican Republic. Vast new henequen planta- 
tions have been laid out in this Caribbean republic, 
and a henequen-fiber bag factory has been built It 
is expected that the new plantations will in time 
produce all the fiber needed by the Republic, and 
even some for export. Temporarily, however, hene- 
quen fiber must be imported from Haiti. 

El Salvador. This Central American republic pio- 
neered in the use of locally grown fiber for the 
manufacture of bags. As early as 1932 it established 
a henequen-fiber bag factory, which has been con- 
siderably enlarged since Pearl Harbor and is now 
operating at full capacity making bags for the coffee 
and other exports of Salvador, Guatemala, Hon- 
duras, Costa Rica and Panama. It utilizes about 
three-fourths of the 5,000,000 pounds of henequen 
fiber annually produced in El Salvador, and its 
product is a welcome substitute for the jute bags 
previously used throughout Central America. 

In an effort to increase the flax trade between 
Chile and the United States, the Inter-American 
Development Commission of Washington is help- 
ing its national affiliate, the Chilean Development 
Commission, to prepare commercial specifications 
and standards for flax fibers, in consultation with 
United States experts in fiber grading. 

As part of the inter-American program for pro- 
duction of strategic and critical materials inside the 
Western Hemisphere, small cooperative experi- 
mental plantings of roselle, a fibrous plant similar 
to the jute grown in India, have been established in 
seven of the republics of tropical America. This 
quick-growing fiber, which can be harvested ninety 
days after sowing, seems excellently adapted to the 
manufacture of burlap cloth and could, therefore, 
take the place of Asiatic jute. 

Some years ago small-scale experiments of roselle 
cultivation were initiated in El Salvador with seed 
brought from Java. The seeds produced from the 
plant grown in America are now being used for 
experimental plantations in other countries of the 
hemisphere. The amount of nianual labor involved 

23. A fiber extracted from the leaves of common agave plants. 



in the cultivation of xoselle is believed to be con- 
siderably less than that needed for the preparation 
of jute, which is important since labor is scarcer 
and more expensive in the Western Hemisphere 
than in the Far East. At present, studies are being 
undertaken by United States technicians to find a 
pYocess for separating the fiber by simple and in- 
expensive mechanical or chemical means, which 
would further solve the labor problem. 

DRUGS AND INSECTICIDES 

Shortly before complete occupation of the 
Philippines by Japan, a U.S. Army officer and 
former director of the Philippines Forestry Service 
escaped from Mindanao in a Flying Fortress, tak- 
ing along some 2,000,000 seeds of the cinchona tree, 
whose bark is the source of the invaluable quinine. 
On his arrival in the United States, over 100,000 
seeds were immediately sown in hothouses and 
maintained under slow-growth while a search was 
made for land favorable for transplanting. The 
cinchona tree grows best in tropical lands located 
at an altitude of 4,000 to 6,000 feet above sea level, 
with a dry season lasting not more than one and a 
half months, and the American countries best 
approximating such conditions, it was found, were 
Costa Rica and Guatemala. Agreements between 
the United States and these countries for setting up 
cinchona plantations were rapidly concluded. In 
Costa Rica 10,000 acres are to be planted with cin- 
. chona trees and a United States mission of experts 
is already on the spot selecting localities.^^ In Guate- 
mala the agreement signed with the responsible 
authorities provides for extension and moderniza- 
tion of the largest existing cinchona plantation in 
the Western worldy located in the district of San 
Marcos. 

Cinchona bark is also produced in other countries 
of America, although in small quantities. A variety 
of cinchona tree, known as JosephianaP grows at 
altitudes of 10,000 feet in the highlands of the 
Andes, especially Bolivia, and as early as 1933 the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture was sending seeds 
of Philippine cinchona to Brazil and Mexico. The 
first cinchona seedlings pljanted by any United States 
government agency — and until now the major por- 
tion of these seedlings — ^were those planted under 
the complementary products program of the Office 
of Foreign Agricultural Relations. Nearly 50,000 
seedlings have been sent to Peru, and about as 
many to Ecuador, for commercial plantations; 
while small amounts (about 10,000 seedlings) have 

24. Inter-American Development Commission, Bulletin No, ig, 
April 1943 (in Spanish). 

25. The commercial variety, virhich has a high alkaloid con- 
tent, is knov/n as Ledgeriana, 
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been sent to a number of other countries for experi- 
mental purposes. 

Extension of war to the tropics has created a de- 
mand for considerable quantities of insecticides 
nonpoisonous to man. For example, according to a 
recent bulletin of the Inter-American Development 
Commission,^^ over a million pyrethrum "bombs" 
have been sent to AUied troops on the batdefronts 
of Africa, die Pacific, and elsewherc.^^ 

One of the most effective insecticides is pyreth- 
rum, v/hich can be obtained from plants which 
grow, or can be made to grow, in the Americas. 
Pyrethrum is extracted from the daisy-hke flower 
of the pyrethrum plant found in Brazil, Chile, Peru 
and Argentina. The Dalmatian coast was the 
world's main source of pyrethrum until Japan be- 
gan to produce it on a grand scale some twenty 
years ago and rapidly became the principal supplier. 
Shortly before the outbreak of World War II Japan- 
ese production, in turn, was menaced by cultiva- 
tions set up in British East Africa and now, to com- 
plement African production. United States agencies 
are actively Helping to develop cultivation of the 
pyrethrum flower in -various countries of America. 

Another potent nonpoisonous insecticide, rote- 
none, is extracted from the roots of two tropical 
plants, derris and lonchocarpus, the former culti- 
vated mainly in the Far Eastern tropics, the latter 
in the Amazonian territories of Brazil and Peru and 
in Venezuela. Before Pearl Harbor, about half of 
United States imports of rotenone roots came from 
Asia, the other half from Soudi America. After 
Japanese occupation of southeast Asia, every effort 
was made to increase production in the Western 
Hemisphere of. barbasco, cube and timbo, as the 
rotenone-bearing roots are variously called. Agree- 
ments to this end have recendy been concluded be- 
tween the United States and several Latin Ameri- 
can countries, the most important of which provides 
for joint development of plantings in the Amazon 
Valley by the governments of Frazil and the United 
States. This program started in June 1942 with the 
arrival at the national Instituto Agrondmico do 
Norte at Belem, Brazil, of a party of United States 

26. Inter-American Development Commission, Bulletin No. 36, 
June 1943 (in Spanish). 

27. A new method o£ "bombarding** mosquitoes was recently 
evolved under the auspices of the U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture. Pyrethrum is introduced into a highly volatile solvent 
which pulverizes the insecticides into a fog, and this is main- 
tained under pressure in an iron container resembling a bomb. 
From this container it can be instantly released by pressure of a 
trigger, and the fog penetrates everywhere. A single "bomb" 
gives off enough shots to exterminate for fifty days all the 
mosquitoes in ten rooms ten feet high and one hundred feet 
square without injuring human beings or domestic animals. 
For the present, anti-mosquito "bombs" are earmarked for war, 
but it is to be expected diat after hostilities cease they will be 
available for civilian use. 



agricultural scientists, to survey wild rotenone re- 
sources of the valley.^^ The Instituto is establishing 
a 250-acre nursery which will distribute cuttings of 
rotenone plants to interested planters.^^ 

In Peru the production of lonchocarpus, or bar- 
basco, has been gready increased in recent years, 
jumping from 12,000 kilograms (exports) in 1933 
to 542,000 in 1938 and 1,544,000 in 1942. As of June 
X, 1943 the country's plantations covered approx- 
imately 7,000 acres, and it is expected that some 
4,000 acres of new plantings vvdll be ready by the 
end of the year. Barbasco exports aheady represent 
a higher total monetary value than those of any 
other single product shipped from the Peruvian 
Amazon.^^ Before the war, Brazil exported annually 
between one and a half and two million pounds of - 
roots and powder to the United States, and Vene- 
zuela about 100,000 pounds, but production was de- 
cUning. Since it takes from two to three years before 
the plant can be harvested, the products of recent 
Western Hemisphere plantings of either derris or 
lonchocarpus— the former grown in part from cut-^ 
tings sent by air from the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture station at Mayaguez, Puerto Rico, the latter 
from existing local plantations— will not reach U.S. 
insecticide manufacturers until 1944 at the earliest. 

FORESTRY RESOURCES 

While increasing the need for wood as a raw 
material, war developments have at the same time 
deprived the Allies of access to important sources of 
timber in Northern Europe, the Far East and the 
Pacific, compelling them to rely more heavily on 
the forestry resources of the Western Hemisphere. 
This fact, to which must be added the drain on 
Canadian and other North American forests caused 
by war needs, is focusing attention on the still prac- 
tically intact forests of the Latin American na- 
tions.^ ^ Up to now, in spite of their great timber 
wealth, most of these coimtries were hampered by 
the high cost of felling and transportation, and 

28. Agricidture in the Americas, July 1942, p. 138. 

29. Both commercial derris {Derris elUptica) and plantation- 
grow^n lonchocarpus {Lonchocarpus utilis) are not grown from 
seed but propagated with stem cuttings from harvested plants, 
which makes it difficult to obtain propagating stock in large 
quatntity except in areas where crops are already established on 
a plantation scale. For details on the characteristics of rotenone- 
bearing roots, see E. C* Higbee, "Rotenone .Production in the 
Amazon Valley," Foreign Commerce Weekly, July 24, 1943, 
p. 8. 

30. Dried barbasco roots, often called "vegetable gold" by local 
growers, are now quoted at 18 cents a pound 'f.o.b. in Iquitos 
(Upper Amazon). Ibid., p. 9, 

3t. Latin America, with 63 per cent of the forest lands o£ 
the Continent, has produced thus far only some 5 per cent of 
the timber felled in the Western Hemisphere, while Canada and 
the United States, with 37 per cent of the forest lands, have pro- 
ducd 95 per cent. 
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contented themselves with exporting high-priced 
woods for fine cabinet work, dyewoods and tanain- 
yielding woods. Soft wood; as a rule, was felled only 
for local use. 

The growing needs of war are rapidly changing 
this picture. With the recent large-scale develop- 
ment of many wood-consuming war plants, es- 
pecially plywood factories, the United States and 
perhaps even Canada may soon find it difficult to 
supply their requirements — at least in the better 
grades of wood — and may have to draw more and 
more on the resources of the Central and South 
American fdrests. Before the hitherto almost un- 
tapped wealth of Latin American forests can be 
efficiently exploited, however, a comprehensive 
survey must be made,^^ In order to help the coun- 
tries concerned make such a survey and develop 
timber production, a forestry mission was recently 
sent to Ecuador, and another to Central America, 
with funds provided by the Office of Inter-Ameri- 
can Affairs and specialists furnished by the U.S. 
Forestry Service. 

The mission to Ecuador will concentrate its ef- 
forts on development of balsa production. Methods 
for drying and testing are being investigated, and a 
study is being made of the insects which attack this 
wood. Other lumber resources are also being exam- 
ined, and local woods are already used extensively, 
especially for the small 100-ton boats which have 
proved very satisfactory in coastal navigation. 

The Central American mission's main task is to 
discover a lumber supply to fill the wartime needs 
of the United States. At the same time, it is to study 
the possibilities of using local hardwoods instead of 
iron and cement for bridges, piles, conduits and 
other works needed for the Pan American Highway. 
This mission has collected information on some 
fifty different types of local lumber, many of which 
showed outstanding qualities. In the mountains 
towering over the Pan American Highway south of 
San Jose, Costa Rica, for instance, it discovered a 
forest of oaks often reaching a height of eighty feet 
or more. Finally, the mission is studying the prob- 
lem of supplying' Costa Rica with the soft-wood 
cases needed for export of their vegetable^ produce.^^ 

Mahogany is extensively used in war industries as 
a resistant veneer for plywood boards, a material 
which provides many parts of PT boats, large 
transport planes and bombers. Before Pearl Har- 
bor, more than half the mahogany imported 
into the United States came from the Philippines. 
The disappearance of this source of supply after 

32. For a brief study of American forestry resources and their 
future, see C. L. Forsling, "The Future of vthe-^Forests/'^gn- 
culiure in the Americas, January 1943, p. 13- - V - 

33. Inter-American Development Commission, Bulletin No, i, 
February 1943; ibid,. No, 23, April 1943 (in Spanish), 



Japanese occupation of the islands focused atten- 
tion on neat-by Central America, Cuba and Haiti, 
and various agreements to increase exports of ma- 
hogany wood were concluded between interested 
agencies in the United States and Mexico, Guate- 
mala, Honduras, Nicaragua, Peru and Brazil.^^ To 
facilitate exploitation of Central American mahog- 
any, mechanical saws and other equipment are now 
being shipped from the United States.^^ 

Balsa, the lightest wood in the world— twice as 
light as cork and much stronger— is needed in great 
quantities for the manufacture of war material. It is 
used in Britain mostly for the construction of the 
famous "Mosquito" bombers, and in the United 
States for the manufacture of life preservers, mine 
buoys and various other articles. Before the war, 
balsa wood was practically an Ecuadorian monop- 
oly, with that country producing some 98 per cent 
of the world's total output. Balsa trees are found, 
however, in other tropical American countries. Ac- 
cording to results of a recently completed survey, 
four million feet of balsa wood could be felled in 
Costa Rica by the end of 1943^^ and the present 
supply increased by systematic planting. A joint 
program for accelerated development of these re- 
sources and other Latin American products required 
for the war effort is now under way. 

COOPERATIVE FOOD PROJECTS 

Further examples of Latin American collabora- 
tion in the field of agriculture are projects for the 
supply of fresh food to the Panama Canal Zone. 
The war, with its need for greater defense of and 
stricter watch on Canal installations, has greatly 
increased the Canal Zone population and created 
new problems of food supply for the armed forces 
as well as the civilian workers engaged on construc- 
tion projects in the Zone. As shipping shortages and 
other causes prevent large-scale importation of U.S. 
foodstuffs into Panama, a scheme to develop local 
production has been devised through joint study by 
the Republic of Panama and the Institute of Inter- 
American Affairs. An agreement recently arrived at 

34. Tjie agreement signei with Mexico provides for United 
States importation of more than 15,000,000 feet of mahogany 
in 1943, or twice as much as in the preceding year. Excellent 
mahogany grows in southeast Mexico, especially in the territory 
of Quintana Roo, the state of Yucatan, and on the Isthmus of 
Tehuantepec. From Brazil and Peru, over 6,000,000 feet of ma- 
hogany are expected to be available for export in i943j compared 
with 2,000,000 feet in 1928, and large quantities are to be 
shipped from Guatemala, Honduras and Nicaragua. 

35. In one case, a complete West Virginia sawmill was shipped 
to Nicaragua to expedite production. 

36. Inter-American Development Commission, Bulletin No, 44, 
June 1943 (in Spanish). This same source indicates that a 1500- 
acre experimental plantation is being set up in Costa Rica by 
the International Balsa Corporation, under agreement with the 
Defense Supply Corporation and the Board of Economic War- 
fare. 
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' provides that the latter will furnish the funds and 
equipment needed to develop production in the 
form of a cooperative food project,^^ 
. To complement Panamanian food production, 
moreover, the Office of the Coordinator for Inter- 
American Affairs has made plans for another co- 
operative farming program in Costa Rica. Financed 
by the Export-Import Bank of Washington, tius 
plan provides for (i) easy agricultural ci:edit loans 
to farmers' cooperatives by the Central Bank of 
Costa Rica, based on promises to buy given by the 
Institute of Inter-American Affairs, the agency 
charged w^ith carrying out the plan on behalf of the 
United States government; (2) establishment by 
"^ the Institute of storage vv^arehouses near Costa 
Rican production centers; (3) technical aid from 
the United States, such as experts, seeds and tools; 
and (4) over-all agreements to buy ail surplus food 
produced in Costa Rica for the Allied armed forces 
stationed in the Caribbean area. Conversely, the 
government pf Costa Rica agrees to transport lo- 
cally produced foodstuffs by rail to the nearest port 
at cost, and to remove all taxes or duties on the ex- 
' port of agricultural products. The 1942 harvest was 
the first under the plan, and important shipments 
of Costa Rican foodstuffs to the Canal Zone 'have 
been made regularly ever since.^^ 

TECHNICAL COOPERATION 

^ No program of agricultural development can be 
efficiently prepared without expert technical counsel 
and assistance. The Third Meeting of Foreign Min- 
isters of the American Republics, held at Rio de 
Janeiro in January 1942, recognized this fact when 
it resolved to instruct the Inter-American Financial 
and Economic Advisory Committee to create, under 
the auspices of the Inter-American Development 
Commission, a permanent body of technical experts 
to study the natural resources of each country when 
so requested by its government. While a "perma- 
nent body of experts" has not yet been formally' 
constituted, niimerous instances of agricultural tech- 
nical cooperation with Latin American countries — 
ranging from the sending of special missions to the 
building pf complete experimental stations — ^have 
paved the way for such an all-inclusive body. 

AGRICULTURAL MISSIONS 

' The number of technical missions, large and 
small, which have been sent by agencies of the 
United States government to Latin American coun- 
tries to help "develop natural resources is too 
large to jpermit complete listing. As might be ex- 

37. Inter-American Monthly (Washington, D. C), April 1943, 
p. 45. . ' , - 

38. Bulletin of the Pan American Union, May 1943, p* 299; 



pecteH, most .missions are interested primarily in 
expansion ' of :the output of strategic products. In 
addition to providing the groundwork for *such.im- 
mediate requirements,' however, they are endeavor- 
ing to develop, activities of permanent value to the 
Latin American republics. 

At the request of the Brazilian Deyelopment 
Commission, a technical mission ot seven United 
States experts was sent in March 1942 to study the 
industrial and commercial possibilities of vegetable 
fats and oil production in Brazil, Another missidn 
of seven United States technicians is stationed in 
the interior in connection with the program of ex- 
pansion of wild rubber-tree tapping. In Ecuador a 
group of six specialists has been surveying the 
agricultural situation with special inquiry into di- 
versification of crops. A technician experienced in 
plant, products used by the medicinal and pharma- 
ceutical manufacturers has been sent to Peru, and 
is scheduled to do similar work in Bolivia and 
Ecuador. A U.S. Department of Agriculture mis- 
sion of experts has visited several American repub- 
lics to survey the problems of milk production and 
distribution,* as well as processing methods and 
sanitation in connection with the dairy industry.^-^ 

In the rubber field, a Department of Agriculture 
specialist in plant pathology, who recently visited 
Mexico, Guatemala, Honduras, Costa Rica, Pan- 
ama, Ecuador and Peru, expressed himself very 
optimistically about the future of American-grown 
rubber, basing his convictions on the progress 
achieved in combating diseases of the Hevea. A 
mission of four United States technicians was 
sent to Venezuela to survey soil and water con- 
servation problems and submit recommendations. 
Other specialists were dispatched by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and the 'Board of Economic 
Warfare to investigate the development of rote- 
none-bearing crops in Brazil, Haiti, Colombia, 
Ecuador and Guatemala, the procurement and 
mechanical cracking of babassu nuts in Brazil, 
and the study of cinchona resources in Colombia. 
According to a recent statement from the OjBSce of 
Inter-American Affairs, other missions hav.e been 
assigned, on request, to Costa Rica, El Salvador, 
Guatemala, Haiti, Honduras, Nicaragua and Paia- 
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COOPERATION WITH NATIONAL STATIONS 

The complementary products program, although 
accelerated by the war, was first formulated in 
1936, when Henry .A. Wallace was Secretary of 
Agriculture, and was inaugurated by the Office of 

39.^ ^ Inter-Amcrican Development Commission, Bulletin No, 8 
(not dated). ;> 

40. Bulletin- of the Fan American Union^ January, 1943, p. 60. 
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Foreign Agricultural Relations in 1939, when funds 
were made available for the first time. When war- 
time conditions made large-scale expansion of pro- 
duction imperative in the Western Hemisphere, the 
establishment of experimental agricultural stations 
inxonveniently located sites in various Latin Amer- 
ican coimtries was speeded up.^^ By mutual con- 
sent between the United States, usually represented 
by its Department of Agriculture, and correspond- 
ing federal agencies of the American republics, 
various agreements for the cooperative establish- 
ment and operation of such stations have already 
been signed. According to these agreements, the 
United States furnishes agriculturists qualified to 
direct the program and head the agronomic, horti- 
cultural, and pest and disease-control activities. The 
Latin American republics supply agriculturists to 
work in cooperation with these experts, provide 
land, buildings, skilled and unskilled labor, and 
the general operating expenses of the production 
station.^^ 

The first agricultural experimental station to be 
set up cooperatively is that of Tingo Maria, in 
Peru. On April 22, 1942 Peru arid the United States 
signed an agreement under which the Peruvian 
government undertook to furnish all the land 
needed for establishment of the station, to build 
the necessary service and residence buildings, and 
to supply at least one Peruvian agriculturist to 
work with each expert sent by 5ie U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, The United States 
pledged itself to provide scientists in specified 
fields, as well as scientific equipment not available 
in Peru, and various kinds of technical help. The 
land set aside for the buildings covers about 11 
acres, in the middle of a rich and unusually diversi- 
fied agricultural region. Foundations of the main 
building were completed late in 1942, and construc- 
tion has been under way ever since. Among the 
projects started at Tingo Maria are three rubber 
nurseries, a cinchona plantation, and an experi- 
mental field for cultivation of derris cuttings re- 
ceived from Puerto Rico in connection with the 
rotenone development program.^^ 

Another cooperative station is being established 
in El Salvador at San Andres, 20 miles north of 
San Salvador on the Pan American Highway, to 

41. Agricultural development is a slow process. Before new or 
improved cultivation methods can be introduced on a large 
scale, experience in the practical selection and reproduction of 
the best plant and animal life must be accumulated, and farm- 
ers carefully prepared for the task of commercial production. 
Such training and preparation are best obtained at production 
stations which, in agriculture, play the part of pilot plants in 
industry, 

42. Agricidture in the Americas, May 1943, p. 85. 

43. Ibid,, June 1943, p. 108; Bulletin of the Pan American 
Union, June 1942, p. 356. 



which the government has allocated 595 acres of 
land. The U.S. Department of Agriculture has pre- 
pared plans for the station buildings, which will 
include an administration unit, barns, shops, staff 
residences, and buildings for at farm school for 80 
boys, while El Salvador' has already appropriated 
funds to carry its share of the program. The chief 
agricultural projects of the station at present are 
derris, roselle fiber and, at a higher altitude near- 
by, cinchona. 

In Nicaragua a similar station will be located at 
El Recreo, where four experts of the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture are already at work. The 
buildings have been planned in collaboration with 
Nicaraguan authorities, and complete blueprints 
are being worked out. The staff will consist of 
five North Americans and a considerably larger 
number of Nicaraguans. The main projects con- 
cern rubber, abaca, derris and the processing of 
coconuts.^^ 

INSTITUTE OF AGRICULTURAL SCIENCES 

Outstanding among the new cooperative insti- 
tutions is the Inter-American Institute of Agricul- 
tural Sciences, a school of advanced studies devoted 
to fundamental scientific research in agriculture. 
This Institute is a creation of the government of 
the United States and the Pan American Union, 
and its official seat is in Washington. Regulations 
provide for gradual constructipn of field offices and 
experimental stations, however, and in April 1942 
the Pan American Union submitted to its state- 
members a report recommending establishment of 
a field office.^^ By October, nineteen of the twenty- 
one American Republics declared themselves in 
agreement with the proposal, and the Institute's 
first field office was set up at Turrialba, on the. 
Atlantic side of Costa Rica. Lying among hills at 
an altitude of 1900 feet, it is excellendy situated for 
its purpose. 

• The Institute's plan is to bring farm experts from 
all over the Americas to Turrialba, where they will 
be able to study under actual tropical conditions 
and ascertain at virtually all altitudes the effect of 
light, minerals, temperature, moisture, etc., on the 
growth and health of plants. It is planned to bring* 
to Turrialba a number of outstanding experts, each 
of whom will teach groups pf six or eight selected 
students from different countries. The initial ex- 
penses of organization, including construction of 
buildings and preliminary operations, will be met 

44. Agrictdttire in the Americas, June 1943, p. 102; Btdletin 
of the Pan American Union, July 1942, p. 413. 

45. Eleven countries (Bolivia, Brazil, Colombia, Costa Rica, 
the Dominican Republic, Ecuador, El Salvador, Honduras, 
Mexico, Nicaragua and Venezuela) offered sites for the field 
office. 
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out of a grant of $465,000 made available by the 
United States government through the Ofl5ce of 
the Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs on re- 
quest of the Pan American Union. The govern- 
ment .of Co^ta Rica gave the Institute more than 
1200 acres of fertile land,^^ and it has an option on 
another 1250 acres. 

The cornerstone of the Turrialba Institute v^^as 
laid by Vice President Henry A. Wallace on March 
^9^ ^943> c>n the first lap of his inter-American tour. 
While a provisional building has since been erected 
and quarters for the use of personnel are being 
built, it will be difficult to make much headway in 
construction due to scarcity of material, especially 
cement and iron. Research work on vegetable pro- 
duction, breeding and processing has already be- 
gun, however, and by the middle of 1944 fifteen 
students should be doing work at graduate level.^^ 

INTER-AMERICAN METEOROLOGICAL INSTITUTE 

^ As a parallel to the Inter-American Institute of 
Agricultural Sciences, the opening in Colombia of 
an Inter-American Meteorological Institute was an- 
nounced early in 1943, The Institute, located .at 
Medellin, was organized under the auspices of the 
Office of the Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs, 
the U.S. Weather Bureau and the Defense Supplies 
Corporation, with the cooperation of the govern- 
ment of Colombia and various Colombian insti- 
tutions.^^ 

The new agency's functions are to help Latin 
American countries: in agriculture, by better fore- 
casting and timing for crop planting; in air trans- 
portation, by increased safety in flying; and, in a 
general way, by preventing damages and calamities 
through flood forecasting, as well as by permitting 
better public health work in connection with 
weather forecasting. Classes are held in the build- 
ings of the University of Antioquia, and instruc- 
tion is given by an inter-American staff consisting 
of five Latin Americans (one each from Argen- 
tina, Brazil, Chile, Costa Rica and Guatemala), 
and eight North Americans (four technical in- 
structors from the U.S. Weather Bureau and four 
linguists). For the time being, 200 students- 
chosen from among a thousand applicants, many 

46. Bulletin of the Pan American Union, December 1942, p. 
703. 
' 47« Agriculture in the Americas, February 1943, p. 37, . 
48. Bulletin of the Pan American Union, July 1943, p. 415^ 



of whom had aheady had meteorological experi- 
ence with airlines or in the armed services of their 
countries— are registered at the Institute. The 
course lasts six months, and a limited number of 
high-ranking graduates will be offered opportuni- 
ties for advanced study in a United States univer- 
sity and at the U.S. Weather Bureau. 

LOOKING AHEAD 

Present-day inter-American agricultural coopera- 
tion is developing along two main lines: (i) grad- 
ual, permanent development of Western Hemis- 
phere agricultural resources which, under normal 
circumstances, could compete internationally or lo- 
cally with similar commodities produced in the 
rest of the world, notably Asia; and (2) accelerated 
wartime exploitation in the Americas of agricul- 
tural commodities previously imported from low- 
cost colonial countries now occupied by the enemy. 
Imperative as this exploitation may be for strategic 
reasons, it is often contrary to sound economic 
principles and may -have to be abandoned as soon 
as the war is over and cheaper sources are aeain 
available.^^ ^ 

As long as the war continues, the principal prob- 
lem will be that of the greatest possible output of 
strategic materials and commodities, with cost a 
secondary factor. After the conflict, when sources 
now in the hands of the enemy will once more be 
accessible, the question will be one of price, and 
competition with goods produced under a low- 
wage colonial economy will again confront Latin 
America. The way in which tids problem is solved 
in the post-war era will be of decisive importance 
in the development of inter-American economic 
collaboration. The nations of Latin America are 
slowly but inevitably acquiring a higher standard 
of living. When hostilities cease, they will not want 
to be pushed back to a semi-colonial status by un- 
controlled international competition. Yet, in order 
to maintain the social advances made in the last 
decade, which they will certainly want to retain, 
they must secure decent compensation for the 
products of their soil, or else close the door to im- 
ports and develop their own industries to the great- 
est possible degree. 

49. In some cases, however, the opening of hitherto inaccessi- 
ble regions, the mastering o£ tropical diseases, and other ad- 
vances due to wartime developments may permit continuation 
of present activities on a competitive basis after the war. 
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By Ona K. D. Ringwood and E. S. Hediger 

Since 1941 the activities of die Export-Import 
Bank— except for small disbursements to Chinese 
Government agencies— have been related almost 
exclusively to inter-American trade and develop- 
ment of the. resources and industries of the West- 
ern Hemisphere. Besides fostering this transforma- 
tion through the national development commis- 
sionsj loans were granted for the improvement of 
road and rail transportation systems in order to 
f aciUtate delivery of strategic^ materials required by 



aggregating^ some li^ioo^ooojooo (I264 million in 
1942), of which about $300 milUoa were subse- 
quendy cancelled either because the applicants 
found they did not require the faciUties, or arr 
ranged to obtain the necessary credits from private 
sources. Actual disbursements have amounted only 
to $337 million, of which nearly $200 million has 
already been repaid. Disbursements would have 
been much greater if Latin American beneficiaries 
had been able to receive from the United States all 



the United States, A smaller part of the credits has the goods and materials diey wanted. 



been devoted to the purchase in the United States 
of products essential to the eeohomic life of the 
Latin American republics. 

Among the Bank's more important comniit- 
ments in 1942 are those relating to rehabilitation 
of the Victorias;Minas- Railroad and the develop- 
ment of an important sour<:e of high-grade ironJn 
Brazil; the creation of a small but strategically 
located steel plant in Mexico; aiid further advances 
in connection with the output of essential strategic 
metals and minerals ' in- various "^ -"'"' '^^ ^--— - 



Latin Aih^rican 
countries.^ From the time of its creation; to the end 
of 1942, the Bank has authdrized commitments : 

I. Annual Report of the Expori-Import Bank for 194^ (Wash- 
ington, 1943, mimeographed). 

EXPORT-IMPORT BANK LOANS RELATING TO LATIN AMERICA* 

May 31, 1942 . 
(Jn thousands of dollars) 
Total 



A novel' feature of the Bank, inaugurated in 
194^, is a service through which the Bank assumes 
•responsibility for the delivery of export goods to 
their destination within four months from the date 
the goods are ready for shipment in the United 
States. This new service helps American exporters 
keep open their established trade channels in spite 
of wartime shipping difficulties. 

^The credits available to the Latin American gov- 
ernments tas beeii a niilitary secret since 1942, and 
their amount therefore has not been made public, 
Thelast available figures, reproduced below, are as 
of May 31, 1942. They should not be substantially 
different, however, from those for 1943. 



Argentina 

Bolivia^ 

Brazil / 

Chile 

Colombia 

Costa Rica 

Cuba 

Dominican Republic - 

Ecuadox: 

JSl Salvador 

Haiti " . ' ' 

Honduras 

Mexico , ,^^^ :^- 

ISficaragua / "^^ , / ;' " 

Panama ' ; ' , ' ' ^ ' ' 

Paraguay" - " ' -- 

Peru 

Puerto Rico ^ , , 

Uruguay :, 

Venezuela - 

Special Credits earmarked for 

more than one country 182,000,000.00 



Commitments 
61,120,000.00 
16,962,000.00 
103,609,529.14 
29,467,329.54 
22,181,385.48 

6,374,607.29 
78,4718,473.36 

3300^000.00 
14^255,000,00 
, lil96^00O.0O r- 
13,250,000.00 " 

2,700,000.00 
37,149,291.20 

;5,i5o;opQ.oo 
2,5o6;d6o,dp " 
' 6,500/000.06 ' 

25,000,000.00^ 

250,000.p0 

19,585,000.00 

29,933iO0O;OO 



. ToMay3hJ942 
Disbursed Cancelled 



\ 130,000.00 

529,344.21 

40,299,067.78 

9,450,217.84 

' 11,741,385.48 

1,874,607.29 

38,478,473.36 

1,130,429.71 

564,714.95 

- ^ 50,0Q0.00 

5,480,000.00 



45,000.00 

500.00 

31,555,443.81 

1,912,849.88 

1,427,307.41 

274,607.29 

38,478,473.36 

, ' 239,645.31 

68,474.53 



9o;ooo.oo 



,11,069,192.79 
2,650,000.00 . 
2,450,000,p0. 
2,770,006.00. 



1,093,406.98 
*>315,833.34^,., 
.272,^00.00^^- 

; 254;356iG6 , 



33,893.00 
3,192,178.35 

17,566,000.07 



iLil 



116,333.35 
,4,33^,?6^r50^-,3 



Outstanding 
$ 60,990,000.00 

16,432,655.79 
67,310,461.36 
20,242,111.70 
. 10,440,000,00 
^ 4*500,000.00 
40,000,000.00 
2,169,570.29 
13,690,285.05 
1,146,000.00 
7,770,000.00 
2,700,000.00 
26,082,528.37 
2,500,000.00 
*^ 50,000.00 

3,930,000.00 
25,000,000.00 
7 iOf I 250,000.00 
^ 19,551,107.00 
26,740,821.65 



164,433,999.93 



TOTAL (20 countries) $660,96l,6l6;01 $149,459^504.33 ^80,483,989.76 $515,929,541.14 
«Inter-American Development Commission (V/ashington, D.C.), Bulletin No. 10, July 1942 (in Spanish) . Not included 
in this tabulation are (1) undisclosed amounts of lend-lease aid to various Latin American countries for their defense un- 
der the Lend-Lease Act of March 11, 1941; (2) direct military appropriations by the United States Congress such as, for 
instance, the loans made to Central American states to assist them in building the Pan American Highway from Mexico 
to Panama. 
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tlia<5 tl^^ tTair o^ i^XO ^r.a 8appE;^i?od ^o Isa fea laot t^^^^ld wx^- s'^fe r.-^ Iiaw hod t:ax*Xcl 
u^r -fcj^ cad t7^iri4 tjor ^iK50 io pi^% ^vor ^,0- norXEo^i or et loao^ ^m procit p^;*^ro 
s^^Q tail:iag ol' it* SJ^at to2oy t?a J^vo a f qoso liut it do oa an^oS ^^orm^ E^ooia 
0tatO0 tliDy trf.Xi &30J3 a poa^ ax^* of i>na ^Me^l of tj^oir tjost tfc.a txis!^^ h-2 is,C'22*ea0 

tio2a nn^ T.'o.triXl fcavo po^oiMy g^eoo^{j03 v^oii wa^or n^e^s^j oust STavy t^IXI eat*^ en^tipfe 
r,o^ to G^ia DOT nMps i^ dl^iosrfe ^r^oi**^ OEil ho gailS^ coid tkafe' all onc^^aata t^ poc^ea^^ 

S^^oy ^tl\ «ii^ peac^' t;o tetro %to^a trai^o C^J^C ^^^- ^^"^ 1^ Joto ca^g thcx 
tTdo^<^BlmM m.^ ^^m SrX^tJt^ ^to xm^^ tSiol? ibar2!:fi t^jpfeot tto 2?^clmoaiaa s»oDiGte:f:ea^ ^ 

ton:sX^^3toil rjt^SiV^^ txfp^ 

t:'£Xl ^ay tht>iT r:^n tt ^7 tfeolr Doorlfleo oryv^iacfe Sitlo^i EB^ltm^ '^111 Cay t^oy ^"^'m 
tto bc;i2?^or for K:my lo^g ^*cc^*o ar.d liero in. thte oo^at^^ 1&0 ifdji tIXI ^ajr 'Kig^* t:^^^ 

f^«;gLtarO trarx?* t^3ler*4 aail ^^to WA ^"^its ^o^eotlior ia Jtatei035^j Ba^MD^fc^E;?;:?^ t^^^lo t^m^ tn 

roXljf hn^^i r^^ro or looc? Scfeioerati^ iTsi^acaoz] not; or>4c^'^-o& ii:i Ki^oaiqp?i^o.t thoir eitXoo 
oHd fadtorlOfif rare tatfer, tha^ ^5iair c^^vcnomta isi fai3$?.f.l ^50^9,^^96 ua^^choS o^ rc^J*- 

terju ^P nat^o al^^mt fc^roig^ p^lfc^^y dhS offMrin ttan Cao cTO^or^o axi:^QtlD ch^^-1 i^ a 
*= fana ;^i-r3» TalXia ^t^i^ ^^^ €3Uld coo t!iia r.ovcrX'Hta. fcw& tljo E^aoiD^ x:ml&ti a%eli Uio%p. 
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*l»t ^IsmAf EiWJ^a "Gtas going ;mto3*-jratl«i3si, tc^i«^ at t&m. iikat®.. mania 
•fern «aab#j5.t i:a2Baia*» eat?7 tlsars i-oi* Iftat T;3»i^ay tkm I5t4 u^focea-feea a' aats &f ina^afir 

^5Jg* >*??u r»c% ^isret ds©fe?5S lit i2e.Sit «aa -feiJEtfa -i/oti^ thoy are fioiiijj ta pA»i2at» Gaaf^ier 
Tgar, casfcteg ill feeHssg apciast ho?, ftet ft^oSda df' ^be ntesa ^^s aeo^asaisr is 
i.u$s|^ t& ftrfeate Jsttax- ?QGlfci5», tlsnt tia? eyai-a^a Esjosica read? onljr tl;^ ^dsasw 
coavX«Jl(i5 girggs, lictoma ta li&e iromim aaatraliscL j^dte'cnd iSjaj- aid aat kaow abg^atj 
Iran, fci2^ laaa jram aa^ gsjesibly ^cssia ast mifierBtnaS if i^jajf ^t» tdid» %h&t fmr^ 





mlf ca^ timi batter asaaiersteaaias oF th» ti^ pwwjp^X i«iti«n8. of tlsa- ^orlA 

fi& a«sU Kidr&er^ Sw» Btwajr »^4d th&t suatjldioa. l5it!;cmesg aad Batted te- 
1rt^©a t>i« t?ra Qnx^% power** i:a»;pis jaia tfe* failjsd ^tatns, csattl?^ «ith atoaie tjw% 
t&it^o j5QK«r laid cn4 tl«s tttlisr Had aot» r^uia,- tt mis x&ecak, pltmr^ tta«$d W 
^«a'^?i«« iato a tsattX© ia tu« defcm imd pluas© tHa i??**'!^ ■&»<& 1,OS0 yeiur* «r ror»« 
-ilis^ l*»i»aa«hif aaa oafeiisl twst wa a««^ed foi* th» psag* of«"fcfe» -ssrl^ sad M f«r oa» 

ba^r^^ .sa| ill feaiiag^ it ^©lalt lag isjtesk-ma crusfc taiUll -Ih^ if»s^ Tf^atac© sf ds?s4' 
te noa&toa «? •tiliQ tsfis aatiosR \-^nX^ ha l6$t ta po&i^^^ity, sa« tUo«d ol" our ©(^aatry 
tfeftt ny« agafcisfe isissiit aro traitor* to «iia aoaafi^ip, f^y ^Imy are oifissjfiag oa fe 
-Rcr thct td.!! parta^illy 4out?<>^ thqf vjaJfH oad raits <»xi53.ta^ 'saKibi it.. 

{3s?^ijsj??t» SSat Gs92'S3iJ Ms mMi «4 ^iead ia^^jn© ih%^ m^ asmi^iSf .siutj^re- i3it&,* 

Eawrsy J^id fe« -sfes sat? 53a ifrnr^ «f iSj^iSssgasai? oi^ax-, ^mt h& xm m tmllm 
tm^el^y ultlxttn^ 'nm» M^m. t^ *hi»& tm^ is, %1ia4j aasl^t is mt. -^e-l***^ mtiojt ia m* 
«om, tljat tliajr hsvo tiaeijr £ta%W^ Mt li« &a fe sainiote? lias- fouaS a» aai^^s^iit^sK 
ia I^Ssift^ 13& rrte« 4i«oJ^3iB«tioa» no afcolitioa af IjiiBiJ!* ess-il BSsani^iS, l^sVha 
imanf sll '^tes aritioims sgaisss'S B«?c4&« 4ls^t fee Jiac htrntd seoplo ia thi« coicifers- 
p^ ^ waa <:h® w.r, t*«5^ tlt^ tj^^itiiOi M"5f« -mid .thov ^ga tl^* W;t.s* 'csi ^m it •c^^cs/foi'^ 

*!ie cassMoR isas« mh wjia w^ tlio tmr* "feut 4?> tlie Bacei6C« taa tJas ,&a8PisrmK 
^ew^^onsiic^ jnorfil c^araga to get alsag toj^tli©^* to ts»rk Oftfe the »0fi«» o? th«r tro^M 
t^G^^Uerj Tsillfcl if^oj^ac« oir eacfe o%Mr irill »!»b«ff frl^rMm.^ sa« iS^^re %'ill "^ 
^ In&^m^sA Iss^li ^D^ iciU jsu^ u» ifeU la cus* $vmQ$- r^yssatttpelv, i^ rin^ qIosob© 
tl:© isSJirM -p^ esauaim, kit its x&y&lBtf t^^ si^y f3»3a us our 'Oivilieetioat aas2 
■aRi3«^»y* m tlie iGst «cip tfeo xxitU ie&t S&«00O,€Ga |>BOgl«| IsupQiB fecKyg liw rassTO' 
taesr lost to t!3at ror, ^ 4a too, ^liafe sgs^fcisn ji9opX9(» last liQ^niyt 9on «0 
»x£o«j fluotn^sr -serg Eafor» tlss '^r las feed aur «c$aa« for pratsoUoa, sios nsi^h t3[i» 
«t^s?ia l0sjb» my «aa JapiJSa ^vuraiclit*. Slsoy »U Wa^t ffts^©, SusDia GisWoftli vsnH . 
liK* .f;a ifta^o^f neticaf <§* ^« &lliog isssnt gt^soca*. do thej* issa^ ta raem 'Shim, to jsg-f 
3;«^si«,. ao nmr ^mt tQ ?^^ ^drsas^ ofoia strojig ta hole %csia ^m?aj cro tJi«^ r»&iije> 
1jaii&*^ ptosis ia EQlj»re ia iTrsaxeo Spaiai Sya^ia Jwgea f^r m^co tma i^ so Co^itS is "" 
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opoooli that he JmsJ trpsog iatou^ojto* latt |j» igi^ aat j-^vtf tks ^S5;e«? ^o -^^a cslutios* 
^at EliOaM -fe^ ^onft so® Isy iassccpi^ the gscce* tihjr 'fe tfe^jre -^tis taasioai t&S" ^o fl-ti 

disaovdf -sa that 3. 4i5 slot ©^^fctl S» Ja «a^ land i tul^^ft ss^uato^ 3-* ':u1j i«« tfes 4$Sla 
^o feee^ him ia tti© 31^, t* isis -fch^ isari af ^r th» «©»« tht .elUofe ^d to ths s^bc&«* 
%er«l ca aifficiilt to. feasdlSjj th^m trfts ai;^ rtor* e^g eesfcig tad m « ienssftuo^csfe thai^at 

Eusisife TO«tc-d & t©59irHgr piasoiKiClg?' rslatlortshin cat! mglnnd «u5 tho ^j?A* «f^sy the 

Saseia laatj s tos^tf^ polity d3i5 Soi e&jjjis t$wsM it naoa^s t» 1M}S|; tW, ^asj 
tlioy cava 4o)a9 it in the Baitia^ ia FiiOsttd t'aoy ©re doin^ i^ toaai' ia ^or^-'^n ^'^'^^ 

a«,tor-3aaifio8aJiofe pejssr,, OJP ^jour'sar- sos^ -ctll fair i^t Huiesia «a:pa^^- «>^h«r& s«y sjsf 
"^^^i? ^'^'^ "^^^ S3s;p.aa# ate saict l3uil« saa XQ^mm^m^^ Iwij? d^s SaKas«^ ci%i»*,. Ssraitl 

1;o b^^» .trontiS- tO- Ij^ »fi tetsjemtiooaJiet m^-Jaas-aiaa? 19SD.« ' 




- . . .,.. „ _. ,.^ „ ^^y „„-.™, „ 

isar ia. Satsvia t«;i hel^ ^5<fc Eufiah ftM Is^r Xoer -laa^-. tj^aorjoisia&e. tti i» rsgsaim^ 1;^?^% 

ItaV© rtsi»t, -JH^ H^ayjjts.^ad ■%« Seedassidcft a^mg tlia Sl«a IkiS^is;^ 'o^ it S.mn n^- got 
«a m^r^h^m dlJliex' tljsii ts^ is2l3<§ 155 tte4 osjssisiQsiS* iJliat Siyalia is ^^is!^ is. misg f ea- 

Slftir aaS B^ is pr-?r^tiag ?sjs sl$?ifea ta i55k« rcj»:3si«sast 2a*9yaRti<:®§tist«s ttfat tk 

•ocijgsis to $si'0£«a%i<*5miisis* , . • 

m^ii* iix^$ iamj ■^:^y Jm~o ^«8l? «oes tjimi -e -feByir -^ar ^:k& ilxB-g vu^t ta cats istort ttei2' 
j>arioa ©f ?Of3Ssa4r4«x(Jioii ta th^Y *«*« jsilkSapj tlsa^^osfe ^f 5K!PdB3 te^ ta d& sa ?5^ idusa 
tfeoy got ©ata'dltofeil, «isR^ it Tdli fee t:&t»i»' o^gorfami^- 1& pva^ itaj*fcti^p t^^^i'*- idea 
■«af I50S»3 jss latattsstiosal^lj* Au a rasRit o? 1001^ ist tjthipr <33a»j,triQs mtam iiava fcsoa 
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ct siStr i€4SRlfe^^ -the uaaae eif «5i«5 ©o^saafe xasssi i^ It^dke e^^* it ss^jMjs r«t?a^ ^-4% Ig 
Bus^5«a Tmcy raissia tafias n^noe^ md i!Js^.k ta 0st iatd feim, iisfea Irciis Jisfe® 

*'Q&&Y urn liaror tiJ» RtQ3i« ij9^^A euS it is -mM ^frnt ia tJUe i'ipsfe tea a^^steg 
o? tfes se^ tjg?, ant i^ -^U ^a !>«t^5ia Bassia a»a the ^ja,- th mvM p.&a l-a' fe«t«?oon 
ea|- omoy- sistias t^o 'wejr things &tq m^^-$ -oss tssttlu of -feh© jopiilatjisa t?42,l fee 

iJ$ tli« ^a^n-^$ im"^ 4it 6tt? iatcrost is. Ghim tit ^fe» groeosfe 'fefee^ fe^ msr-oc& t^^ 
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^^•&y>^ ^%;l -' ^„ 



«*^^r c<m«fejd9«,» Ai'gost^^S;* l^6»es tmd 'm.o ISko ip SatojrmtiomXi^t, ^ciia*^ y«a see 

I^seMr -mia that •&* oaljr »(?lutiiott -sacJ fosj? tisa Dig 5^5*30 $ij jfoaameo Xcjse^i^-* 

He i5eia 4t ^^xfeog isi %ho ^^ tctr IBQ ^^0 saS cf?atd tK>xS; f o^ ths f^oaoa q? Ut© ^srliil 

to^ c<fe»* ,39 ml^ tfes e<*4>TOd ^3:Efe far ijhG :soa*. 'iies^-syGS' tsl?aad;^ s1:ari;54» %Mn ojs^aassioa 

ih0& tlift i|0ft, ttjisa %h»^ Jsot a lijali? £or S^assia's «i'5Tameo, tlioa .die oiriSr o^v^p^t, eaa 
^ou bfsrd j^dssr -sar^ 0«3:^s^3^4i^ Hob 4«6lai^ iJSr oa EsxgtsssijS* aor Faraa?«i,. feafe «hef 
o^ors?:9pftea t1iOis»- tfes naS spaes llssits laid 4i4vs aj^d -^gr* v.ao '^r aaafear Wo» 



X^SsciJisj?^ sqScI -fcho oaXy snaror ^rog ^i>st tdl smtioao- s&«il5 3«S5.?s izxu^ t'aols* 




• lilaa sssd .^Qtr& siar at jraas aor Gr<?eq8, that i!r loMs t<> coa^rdl, asi^^m^imi, mx& m^^ 
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,^ -EijyJslas »i?i'eas£«oafe for ^&co»- Bs saM te larita tlioii* D^aatar^ oa iika aattoj?* sat 

1 - ilaubt'sa if fee? prQooab c«"^u|> of %aQ«ay3 ta^la do cmj^lJiiss atsassfe it, 'cut ta olostJ 

Li , ■ - 

^) ^ao^U3Stioai>j!« fe^ea efeoat tl2* SBssicsa jsecpefe jsoUcft^ oad S?*.X^is?ai&r "was ozfjXsisfes®. 

\ " 

tlat stoutea t:osafi 1:3 gireaijad tJtefr t> jsc^s .ta ^jt^XeaaUoa, so !i6 got* tsp tatsSk m& 

^at Saaicatsa that Miaoe $&«» •t^^toa ta f Xciy sfeolas «3uJd ^o m^ m-H it tos q li© 
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lBfc(i»*»<2isll«fe JeoaSHrt. KB ta«,H S3«S ^S* Jf ?* «B>*M* eatBE^qr cad liar 
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■ogim ta ^p»4 ^-dih OT^d l;ai?a barn ©ai^' st tta x20r-3Si tMngo 'Ssa^. s^&M 'asv^^ fcc^jsosi^cla 

%^ p3S^l«f ??KCit Polecat •E&^UI^ «Si«5ir3 th feafS t:^^^^^, IfiS^Mm t^B'& *.;:»t3M I^Cp t!EC3 

n «sS0§?;ics% fe.O! lEfjiH^ If^ ^&,v^m t^ ^ofet? ^f Hitts^ ^^si-lar^+t. ta ilsssitj*- lies cqS^ 



"sjsi^lt isa e:^«^ «iat^$ irss iia'd:w.34' t^ 5C2s^-35.^^l?». 







E3©sSst -S-iTJS "^tis'S mi^ fessy^ fcsKi ©?fi»cst-c^ *?^ ilm .SL'ssft*m<<'S4 Sfe «^ose!* is^ feixro tsaoa 
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^55 T,o^j%a Qt <^5n3 i»asisatlcig a% H^nt siis-Gt? ©ioir t52!?:i:3 as'a',-2i3 ou? ialtaos-ip* n^.^/rs-r^^'i 
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et$^?S^03^^^ oles^ ^00^ 3^^'ji^ ^ n'^124^ 

03»^ a^i iMm M^OQ.^* ^^:^X2? Ite^z^r^^ todip^fei^l«ili«1^# t^i^m^^ t^^^i^^aa^s jie^s??.^^ "'^^'/4: 



f:s^3r t^3^;3a ^m3;^^oU.$ t^^ 



t$t:^* i^O isaiSS ^^'j' ^::^i^i^ oi* ^t:|^ i3?ffecj*i^t&^. 



S^S lt]^i;:^*f atsti tMtg iH^ytn& £^ V^3^ Iti^SlIt C^fe ^:: 
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M-fJi ^2£^i^ 'ftS^ ^.«f feo^gsltal txM^-%$k «|jid,e;^ri ^jssof- i5S.e-ap£3'l«feo«t ^6l5 ^Jf^oi^ ?r| ■'•;'■• ''■■ 

t'bia2i'6-& if.":i^ ^^n- ^ssS^. tff ^*f3 1!:5^ !2:iQl!?.jf Ovyrj «^ tSat Wm fea^^jf^ cs^. ,e» lt€'-^"' -'■a:'"' 
5?^ -fete olv31^£»a:i*is, cjsjr^i^sc^ s^atit';?^© %i^ ^^d B^i^s s^f tlw tCA ul^^ 2i2<3 ^'^asst /, ■ ■'; \ ' '' '' 

cie^ 1^3|^# cati oao Jba ^5'^J.«i*3a* ^a't? Is» fel^;oa t9 &e4 1:5^ ioga mn Mo 3?Mt.-,-V:".:. „•. = ;,•'■ 



bs« 11^0 ti* ^ t3tt^r ^aii^^f s^st'^ing tio w^i^ %i^ te^ B^^c^fe ^is&%'^m^' 
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CHINESE MODERATES PRESS FOR END OF CIVIL WAR 



yV LTHOUGH political maneuvering in China has 
-^ *^ been stimulated by General Marshall's report 
of January 7, all signs indicate that a negotiated set- 
tlement of the civil war is more remote than ever. 
The Central government, with American Ambassa- 
dor J: Leighton Stuart acting as intermediary, took 
the formal action of making a new peace offer to 
the Chinese Communists on January 16. Two days 
later the Communists' rejection of the terms was 
announced. The core of the government plan was 
the proposal of a truce based on existing' military 
positions, an arrangement which would require the 
Communists to write off all the territory lost to the 
Central armies since the breakdown of last year's 
agreements. The main point of the Commimist reply 
was that new agreements could not be more effective 
than previous ones imless the government disavowed ' 
the constitution, which was recently adopted without 
the Communists, and agreed to restore 'the military 
positions of January 13, 1946 when enforcement of 
d. cease-fife order began. ^ '" - ' ' 

- THE DEMOCRATIC LEAGUE. One significant 
feature of the current situation, in view of General 
Marshall's emphasis on the importance of backing 
the Chinese liberals, is the steadfastness with which 
the Democratic League, the chief liberal group, has 
adhered to its criticisms of the Central government 
and of American policy. In an interview in Shanghai 
on January 20 Professor Lo Lung-chi, an American- . 
i educated leader of the League, denied that the Com- i 
munist terms for peace talks made discussions ko^A 



issimo 



possible. He expressed the view that reorganization^ 
of the Central government without the Communists'^ 
would prolong the civil war and declared that the 
failure, of General Marshall's mission resulted from 
the "wrong policy" of the United States. Two weeks 
before, on January 5, Lo had proposed that General- 
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Chiang Kai-shek make concessions to th'> 
Communists on the question of restoring the mili- 
tary status quo of January 13, 1946. 

For some months the Nanking authorities, per^ 
haps mainly with an eye to American public opinion 
and United States aid, have been clearing the ground 
for a government "reorganization" which would 
bring some non-Kuomintang elements into the Ad- 
ministration, but not involve coalition with the Com- 
munists. The task has not been easy m view of the 
Lea:gue's unwillingness to settle for anything less 
than an all-party regime based on last year s peace 
agreements. It is true that for a year or more the 
Young China party, which once, formed the extreme 
right wing of the League but later seceded, has been 
working with the Kuomintang on most issues. But 
this relationship has discredited the ^ Yoking China 
party as an independent group, and its entrance into 
the government would carry little weight. 

.. At least since the spring of 1946 the JKuo^ 
mintang has been wooing another conservative 
League group, namely the State Socialist party, later 
renamed the Democratic Socialist party. The govern- 
ment's efforts proved successful when the Demo- 
cratic Socialist party joined in the /ecent constitution- 
al assembly, whicli was boycotted by the League, and 
subsequently withdrew from the League. But the 
victory is of limited value to the Kuomintang, since 
only, a very small portion .of the League's member- 
^ship is involved, ^reover, the" Democratic Socialists 
^ are not prepar^%) join th4j^dm;nls^ao,;i;aiO\^^^ 
The go;|e^m^t hasffi^^^tb^^^^ 
adopted lasf Det^i^er wou^^cil^^^Tts^^^g- f or 
reorganization. But t^ n|sw dooiment, altiiough wel- 
comed in some sections Wtiie^^ericaji^press, has 
not made a particularly striking impression in China, ,. 
where the dark realities of civil war and the daily^.^^ 
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struggle for existence overshadow verbal pledges. 
The country's best-known newspaper, the Shanghai 
Ta Kung Pao, complained, on January 4 that appli- 
cation of the chapter on civil liberties has been de- 
ferred, even though the constitution as a whole had 
been promulgated officially at the beginning of the 
new year. Moreover, Chinese political circles are 
aware that the constitution contains important lim- 
itations on the civil liberties it grants. According 
to Article 23, citizens' rights may not be restricted 
"except as warranted by reason of preventing in- 
fringement of the liberties of other persons, avert- 
ing an imminent crisis, maintaining social order or 
advancing public interest." These qualifications are 
Jbroad enough to permit any limitation of civil rights 
the government may consider necessary, especially 
since China, will be in a state of "imminent crisis" . 
invalving "social order" and the **public interest" 
as long as civil war continues. 
^.,^CIVIL WAR MAIN ISSUE. Criticism of the Cen- 
tral government appears to be growing in China. Far 
from being weakened by the defection of the Demo- 
cratic Socialist party, the Democratic League, which 
held its second national congress in Shanghai this 
month, seems on the way toward becoming a more 
tight-knit organization. The bitter student demon- 
strations which were touched ofi^ in late December 
and early January by the charge of a Chinese girl 
student that an American marine had attacked her, 
were directed not only at American policy, but also at 
the Central government. While the movement was in 

POLAND'S ECONOMY REVIVES 

The Polish elections of January 19, the first since 
1935, resulted in an even more sweeping victory 
than had been anticipated for the government bloc, 
which was reported to have won 11,000,000 votes as 
compared with approximately 1,500,000 votes for 
the Peasant party headed by former Premier Stanis- 
_law Mikolajczyk, the only one of six political par- 
ties which was in the opposition. The following day 
the 383 seats in parliament gained by the govern- 
m^t bloc were assigned to component and support- 
ing parties on the basis of 119 respectively to the 
Communists and Socialists, 106 to the bloc-supported 
dissident Peasant group, 38 to the Democratic party, 
and one Independent. According to government 
spokesmen, the Peasant party received only 10 per 
cent of the votes, but Mikolajczyk contended that his 
party would have had 60 or 70 per cent in an honest 
„^ count of election returns. 

ELfCl^ONS NOT "FREE AND UNFET- 
TERED." Thg; conclusion reached by the embassies 
of the United States and Britain in Warsaw as well 
as by correspondents of W'estern newspapers (whose 
reports were uncensored) is that the January 19 
poll did not constitute the **free and imfettered 
elections" which the Polish government had 





process, it spread tu ovef 'a dozen cities, marking an 
upsurge of left-wing and liberal student political ac- ^ 
txvity not seen in government territory in many years. 

- The outstanding fact of the current Chinese situa- 
tion is th^t "liberalizing" action by the government, 
whether in the form of a new constitution or a re- 
shuffled administration, can be little more than a 
political maneuver as long as the civil war continues. 
This is widely recognized in China today. On January 
26, for example, a conference of eighty independent 
business, financial and professional leaders issued a 
manifesto in Shanghai, appealing for peace on this 
ground: "If hostilities do not stop, the date of the 
total collapse of China will not be far oflF." 

The Chinese situation is of importance to the 
United States as well as the Chinese government, for 
rising anti-civil war sentiment in Central govern-^ 
ment territory will mean rising criticism of Ainerican 
policy. The United States has already lost much 
Chinese goodwill because of its material support of 
a Central government engaged in civil conflict. It 
is true that our current aid is at a rather low level, 
but our total assistance since V-J day has been 
substantial, and the expectation of future assistance 
plays a large part in Nanking's calculations. Few 
issues facing the United States in world affairs are 
more important than the need to reconsider our 
China policy with a view to restoring traditional 
goodwill between China and the United jStates, 

La\s7RENCE K. Rosinger 
DESPITE POLITICAL CONFLICTS 

pledged itself to hold under the Potsdam agree- 
ment of July 1945. Peasant party candidates were ex- 
cluded from voting lists, the party's newspapers were 
censored or suppressed, individual Peasant party 
leaders were molested, threatened, and in some in- 
' stances killed, in many voting districts the party 
was not permitted to participate in the counting of 
votes, and voters were encouraged to use open in- 
stead of secret ballots. The government, headed by 
Boleslaw Beirut, a veteran member of the Polish 
Communist party who had spent considerable time 
in Moscow, made no secret of its hostility toward 
Mikolajczyk whom it regards as too closely linked 
to Polish exiles abroad, or of its reluctance to hold 
the elections at the present time. It was only be- 
cause of insistent urging by London and Washington 
that the elections were held at all. Government lead- 
ers had argued that continued civil strife, for which 
they blame the underground, and the unsettled in- 
ternational situation created conditions unfavorable 
to free elections. 

A HIGHLY COMPLEX SITUATION. Discus- 
sions of Poland in the United States have been so 
overshadowed by controversies over the elections 
that the complex and contradictory factors at stake 
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have been relatively neglected by^e Western press. 
Poland suffered greater physical destruction at the 
hands of the Germans than any one o£ the other 
United Nations with the possible exception of Rus- 
sia, yet it is showing signs of more rapid and more 
solid recovery than most of its neighbors. Many 
Westerners have thought of Poland as an appendage 
of Russia, yet the proud individualism of the Poles, 
comparable only to that of the Spanish, and their 
cenhiries-old hatred of Russia, which is not confined 
to' any one political group or class of the population, 
make it difficult in practice for Poland to become a 
mere carbon copy of Russian ideas and practices. 
Some Polish liberals, while resenting the restrictions 
imposed by the Communist-dominated government, 
feared that genuinely "free and unfettered elections" 
might bring back to power those elements in Poland 
which sympathized with the ideas of Fascism even if 
they did not actually collaborate with the Germans. 
The majority of Poles are fervent Roman Catholics 
and, in spite of tension between the government and 
the Vatican, government leaders have sought to re- 
assure the Church about its freedom to function and 
its property rights, while the church hierarchy avoided 
open denunciation of the government bloc during 
the pre-election conflicts. The security police which, 
in the opinion of both Poles and foreigners, has 
threatened to transform Poland into a totalitarian 
state but, according to the government, has been 
needed to combat guerrilla activities of the imder- 
ground, is repugnant to a people imbued with a tra- 
dition of passionate attachment to personal liberty. 
It is significant that one of the first actions of the 
government following the elections was to announce 
that the Ministry of Public Security, which has charge 
of the security police, will soon be abolished. 

REVIVAL OF POLAND. Meanwhile, by a para- 
dox that strikes all foreign visitors to Poland; polit- 
ical conflict bordering on chaos has not prevented 
an extraordinary economic revival which, should fu- 
ture conditions prove favorable, promises to make 
Poland, with a population of 45,000,000, one of the 
leading nations in Europe. This revival has been due 



in part to vigorous measures taken by the Commu-^ 
nists and Socialists who number in their ranks some 
of the best technicians in the country, but most of 
all to the amazing vitality of a hard-working and in- 
herently optimistic people who have resumed their 
tasks without waiting for long-range government 
plans, Poland has rich coal resources of its own, 
to which have been added the German Silesian coal 
mines, and thus has a base for modern industrial de- 
velopment as well as a source of valuable exports. 
In a period when Britain and the Ruhr suffer from 
various coal-mining difficulties, the Poles plan to 
export 20,000,000 tons of coal a year, which would 
bring in about two-thirds of the $300,000,000 they 
must raise by exports. The imports Poland needsj^ 
most urgently are foodstuffs, for which it expects to ^ 
have to spend $132,000,000 now that the work of 
UNRRA is nearing its end.. Eventually the ^ Poles 
hope to obtain additional food from' the farmlands. 
of eastern Germany where 4,000,000 Polish citizens 
have already settled, following • the ejection of the^ 
area's German inhabitants. This farming area, how- / 
ever, was assigned to Poland at Potsdam "pending, \ 
final delimitation" of Poland's western border— and *^ 
the reported intention of the United States to pro- ^ 
pose reconsideration of this border at the Moscow 
conference has aroused alarm and resentment. 

Poland is not, and because of its historic attitude 
toward Russia would find it difficult to become, a 
satellite of the U.S.S.R. It is unrealistic for us, how- 
ever, to forget the fact that, no matter what govern- 
ment may be in power in Warsaw, it would have to 
lean heavily on Russia for security against the possible 
resurgence of Germany. The United States still has a 
very good chance to establish friendly relations with 
Poland, which needs our machinery and manufa'c- 
tured goods and appreciates the aid given by 
UiSlRRA and American relief organizations, but we 
v^shall not accomplish this aim merely by adopting a 
"^^i;. negative attiriide of resentihenlagainst the CbtEir^'a- 
' nists. Socialists and dissident Peasants who compose ^ 
the present government, y^^^ Micheles Dean 
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WILL G.O,P. CONTENFUE BIPARTISAN 
Recent foreign poliq^ statements by Republican 
leaders confront the Democratic administration with 
the problem of determining anew the nature of its 
obligation toward its political rivals in the formula- 
tion of "bipartisan" policy. Since the statements re- 
veal that the two parties differ about certain funda- 
mental issues in international relations. President 
Truman and his new Secretary of State, George C. 
Marshall, must decide which of three courses to 
ake; accept the Republican point of view; reject it; 
or search for a compromise with the Republicans. 
The advantages of ^bipartisanship were re-emphasized^ 
last year, when Diemocrats and Republicans, acting 
in concert, successfully concluded negotiations over 
treaties with Germany's wartime European allies. 
But conditions have changed since 1946. The Repub- 
licans, then the ininority party in Congress, now con- 
trol Congress. Secretary of State James F. Byrnes, 
who arrived at a practical method of working with 
the Republicans, has been replaced by Marshall. 
' REPUBLICAN TENDENCIES. The goal of 
American policy' as now conceived and practiced is 
to keep the world as a unit and at the same time 
to move away from the possibility of war. Indica- 
tions that Republicans, on the contrary,' ar^ thinking ' 
in terms of a divided world came hx addresses by 
Senator Arti^ur H. Vandenberg, Chairman of the ' 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee, to the Cleve- 
land Council of World Affairs on January 11, and by 
John Foster Dulles to the National Publishers' Asso- 
ciation in New York City on January 17. Referring 
specifically to Latin America and China, Senator 
Vandenberg suggested that, in order to hold back^^^ 
\b^. advance of Communism, we support, or at Ir , .^^^f 
accept^ governments which have so far been undejr 
cratic by our standards. Proposing that Germany be 
federalized, Mr. Dulles advocated that the industrial 
potential of western Germany be integrated with the 
economy of Western Europe. Bf its emphasis on the 
'^economic unification" of the western coxmtries, Mr. 
Dulles's proposal might encourage the division of 
Europe into eastern, or Russian, and. western, non- 
Russian zones. r 

The makers of United States policy have hitherto 
- believed that such modifications as Republicans now 
propose could improve, not harm, the position of the 
Soviet Union in world affairs. Democratic policy- 
makers in the Administration examine every issue in- 
terms of its probable effect on the Russian- American 
power balance. At the same time American diplo- . 
macy rests on the assumption that we can improve 
our relative position in the struggle for power with- 



APPROACH TO FOREIGN POLICY? 

out letting our relations with Russia degenerate into 
conflict and without breaking up the globe into a 
number of political compartments. 

This is the unifying element in a policy which at first 
glance seems riddled by contradictions. To keep the 
way open to understanding with Russia, the United 
States last autumn discouraged the drive to remove 
the veto (except for atomic energy questions) from 
the United Nations Charter, partly because it feared 
that Russia would withdraw from a vetoless UN. 
TChe United States has xefused to give its complete 
support in China to Generalissimo ehi^g""K^^:sfieK 
because it believed that such action might in time 
divide China into Russian and American portions, 
to the advantage of Russia. Washington's policy has 
assumed that to turn to Chiang at the expense of the 
Communists would not halt the Chinese civil war 
but would cause Russia to intervene in China — if not 
to counter us, then to restore tranquillity along the 
Russo-Chinese border. In its Latin American rela- 
tions, the United States has assumed that we would 
foster the spread of Communism if we relied on- 
authoritarian governments like tliat of Peron to com- 
bat Communist ideas. The Administration has con- 
sequently opposed the convening of a special inter- 
American conference that would include Argentina 
so long as Peron has not fulfilled his promises to rid 
the country of Nazi influences. Senator Vandenberg, 
however, said at Cleveland that "it is past time to 
hold the conference," which he implied, would halt 
the "comipunistic upsurge** that was "moving in.*' 

REPUBLICAN ATTITUDE. While Senator Van- 
denberg certainly, will try to impress on Secretaiy^of 
State JN^arshall the wisdom of the policies he and 
Mr. Dulles have proposed for Germany, China and 
Latin America, it is unlikely that the Republicans 
associated with the development of bipartisanship 
will destroy it if Marshall and Truman reject some 
or all of the suggestions. Vandenberg himself on 
January 19 said bipartisanship had come to stay. He 
has learned from foreign representatives that this 
country increases its influence abroad in proportion 
to the evidence it can gx^^ that its policies are stable 
and continuous. Bipartisanship has also enabled Re- 
publicans justly to take credit for the foreign policy 
accomplishments of a" Democratic administration. 
If, however, Washington's foreign policy at a later 
date should strike the public as ineffectual, the 
Republicans may decide that it is politically advan- 
tageous to dissociate themselves from it. 

Blair BolLes 
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Pittsburgh, 
October 2 



' ' The Pittsburgh Chapter of the Foreign policy Association presented the 
Hon. Randolph Ch-urchill at the Ste^henjoster Memorial last night at 8.30 P. M» 
The Chairiaan of the meeting was M5,«f^albraith, the British Consul in Pittsburgh 
#io presented Mr. Churdiill as the ls6n of the illustrious Winston Churchill* 

Mr. Churchill apologized for his hoarse voice and said it had gone on ' ;, 
strike. He said he h^d delivered a speech in the 'afternoon of the san^ day before - 
a group of Jewish women and his voice was somewhat tired* He launched into the first 
of his speech by saying the European Continent was the cradle of ^estern Civiliza-: --^ 
tion and the last two world wars originated in Europe and if there is a third world . 
wa,r, it too,, will originate in Europe. He went on to say the inaterial damage of a 
war is negligible compared with the moral damage. -^ ,. ,, - 

' Continuing Mr. Churchill said l^Torth America has never known occupation 
armies 5 has never lived under the heel of the enemy and the moral lesion caused by^ ,. 
the occupational armies is far reaching on" the minds and bodies of the occupied. 
That some people think it best to collaborate with the enemy to ease their own liard- 
ships of v/ar and so black markets spring up^ and have now lefb their fri^tful moral , 
legacy. That under "occupation", black markets are patriotic because the enemy has - 
ail the, known, goods. But on the other hand, there is a legacy left by the resistance 
movements; that some of them did fine work and in Greece and Yugo-Slavia, but in ', 
Yugo-Slavia there was rival resistance, fighting among themselves rather than their \ 
enemies. For in Yugo-Slavia this brought about great confusion in the public mind ,, , 
and as a result this friction, 80^^ of the written material of that country was too . 
prejudicial to be of any value and this was born out by^' the' current issue of a ,c\. 
national monthly magazine on Yugo-Slavia. 

Mr. Churchill said Germany marched into Yugo-Slavia in 1941 and in four or , 
five days had pushed citizens aside and completely took over all high offices. / \ 
That Mikhailovich then retreated into Serbia and organized underground movements / 
to fight back. That in Yugo-Slavia itself .one can* live hidden in the moxmtains and ^ 
forests for years on end and so Mikhailovich hid and was able to kill enemy sentries- 
and do other damage, but it provecl costly because the enemy woujd take a -hundred 
lives of a village in reprisal. 

Further that Hitler made his greatest mistake in advancing on sfyiet Hussia 
and because of Hussia being in the fight. International Communists came f out of * 
many hiding p'laces'to defend Russia and in Belgrade Marshal Tito took ti* the mount- 
ains to prepare for this emergency. That he gathered together an armyibf men, 'but 
it seems that Mikhailovich stood for the old Serbian order of comination while 
Marshall Tito, the Communist, had no interest in the old Balkan trouble. That out 
of the- 16 million Yugo-Slavs, one million were killed. Tito became stronger an§ 
stronger and at the- same time very much harder ^^^-S;fe5^-^^^ in.tte' end all kev no 
tions were held by Communists* -^ 






^Q^rted andU in. tte' end all kev posi- J 



/^ 



Churchill saiiraikhailovich had in his band German's, Italiana and Commvuaj^sts. 
He hated Communists ana collaborated with Germans, Italians wit^.the idea of gaining-.^ 
ing control. He said Great Britain helped Mikhailovich, elst^j^to, but it amou^f 
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cauLtf irv-i?° ^''fi^'''^ witlidrew support from Mikhailovioh and helped Tito be- 
, cause he -stas kxllang the most Germans. . 

Churbhlll said he felt that MikhailoTich Trasn»t a war criminal hut at the 
same time he vrould have killed Tito if he could. ' criminax Dut at, the 

i- 

f.-.nni.r ^J^^^^J^^ ^^^^ ^^^t today 6ver Europe there is a fear of Russia, and that 
firmly entrenched Communists make up as much as 30 per cent of the people in ^l 
^T":, f""^ :J?^ P^^* communists had National ideals and one third of France J^ 
ioiSs F^tl"^ *° Comn^istio ideas so how can they solTe their countries? .' 
• S?ti!w./r •'■ ''\'""''' recognize inhere are ten tines as many Russian troopa a^ • 
Brxtxsli and Amerioan troops in Europe^ ' ^ - 

.r,A o^ Mr. Churohiiysaid he thought the secret of the Atom Bomb will remain safe ' 
and stay mth Bernar^«ruch who will not. hand it over to any potenttal eSm?. ' " 
That 15 months have elVpsed since peace day and we aren't evJn alloSd toSk of 
setSfd! ^"^"" '''' *""■" '"^ ""' '"^°*^^^ by Russiav preventing peace terms being. 

but h,™«r;«?!!''''°^^^i ^^^* *?^''® """"^^^ ^^ another war; that it could 'be stopped. ' ' 
but human beings wxll never learn by other peoples mistakes and the same generation 
mil have to contend with two great wars. generation. 

The speaker went on, to say that 18 million copies of Lenin»s book and 13 
SJe'Se°n?J" f Z^'i"":' ^^^'^ ^""^ ^"^ P^^*^^ ^- ^^^^-^ cons^ption an^these 

Mr. Churchill then read tecerpts from some books which I was not able to : ' 
get very clearly due to the poor speaking voice of Mr. Wchill. but he said that " 
lettlt r^-°«l<^,J^;t^« l-3t of us for ff the same generation has a second war Jhev 

^my of peace°in\he1- '^"'^ ^°" '* ^^""^ ^^^^ ^'^^'^ ^°thing construcMve in t7 
^Lfl^llZ^ the first war. He said Russia has divided the world by organizing^ 

frL part if Se^'worll lTl°''' ""V' °V^" "^"""^ ^"'^ ^"^land should laJeSf • " 
;«!L /: , f, ^^ ^^^°^S and so strong that Russia would not be a threat to~ 
peace, and to make this hold we have to have I burning faith foundation and^ Is? 
go on record as being against Russia taking over control. * ., 

Af-H.v. v.-^^® sp^ech^was eood, brief and tothe point on Russian World relations, 
tpok^ up'tSrMr'^'t.w H-?*f ''' '^^"f ^'^^^^^^"^ ^^°- t^^ audiLoe and a heSler . 

united StaSs k^To L""^' °T ^-""^ *° ^^^ "^^ ^^" ^^^ ^^^^^^^ R"^^i« ^^^ th« ' 
that hif tn!!!;. This brought on a tension in the audience and Mr. Churchill answered 

S! T, .^ ^ ^^^ ^^^"^ ^^ ^ ^^^^« ^'^^^ °^ ^°^ t° prevent any pending war. That 
The Russian Government, unfortunately is founded on evil poisonouS SftrSes and 
slavery of thbir peoples. This woman, a white haired lad?, short and prScoSLed 
to mamble about therights of the workers and to bring the meeting So order, Sr^ 
CW^M?? «^J Mr^gg of the Foreign Policy Association.-stood up beside Mr! 

m had .r \% °^ *^! "^^"""^ "^'"^ ^^^ *° ^it down and be quiet as Mr. church- 
111 had answered her question. . i m^. uuuxuu - 

o^ • -. • F*®^ ,'^^! meeting J heard some say this woman was a heckler that she was a 
socialist and had attended one of the strike meetings at Carnegie Hall two SuSavs 
ago and th^re distributed Socialist Labor Party literature. ^ ^ ^' 

™re sayinrtVthrrJS^J?f '^^ ^^^^^^'^ ^ ^^ ^^° ^'^ disagreeable and people 
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In conclusion Mr. Churchill said a United States of "estern Europe v;as the 
goal of our European friends and that it would be a great step forward tovjard build- 
ing more strength* 

Mr. Galbraith closed with Ella "Vllheeler Tftlcox's poem the last line of v/hiph . 
was "The Art of being k nd is all liiis world needs." 

Mr. Churdiillfs hoarseness and the clearing of his throat made it difficult 
to get the smaller details of his speech, but the group of t eachers, ^ scholars, busi- 
ness men, etc. that attended this meeting seemed to approve his talk and got, some- " . 
thing out of it. There were about 500 people attended this meeting. 



\ Foreign policy literature was distributed at the door along with the 
new CiTio center Forum programs. Because of the strike in Pittsburgh, their program'; 
Was, disturbed, so their first meeting will be Monday evenijig, October 28th, 7/hen ■ 
Bl^feulbertson r epresenting Americans United will hold a discussion on the, stage ■ 
witlKclar]^ichelberger on "Can the United Nations Keep the peace? a> 8 P. M» at ., 
.i^e Soldiel>S and Sailors Memorial Hall. This is the outfit that the Rev. Irving 
,>lfMurray is working on to replace his Shadyside Foriom. ..„- ^ - ' • "" "'°^ . ■ 
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PALESTINE CRISIS CALLS FOR U.S. ACTION 
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PALESTINE'S war of nerves reached a new peak 
last week at a moment when a rapid succession 
of events in Jerusalem and London created the de- 
ceptive impression that the problem was at last 
approaching a solution. In Jerusalem the crisis was 
precipitated by the death sentence of a 33-year-old 
Hurigarian-born Jew, Dov Bela Gruner, a former 
" Slance corporal in the British Army, who was to b.e 
,'?, hanged on January 28 for participation in a terrorist 
; raid on the Ramat Gan police station last April. The 
"r kidnapping of two British civilians as hostages for 
;;:;4. Gruner led to British threats of martial law. On 
1/'/ February 3 Jewish officials in Palestine were asked 
\by the British authorities "to state categorically and 
at once" whether they were "prepared within seven 
days to call upon the Jewish community to lend their 
aid to the government by cooperation with the police 
and armed forces in bringing to justice the members 
of terrorist groups." The Vaad Leumi, or Jewish 
National Organisation decided two days later to 
reject this ultimatum,* refusing to |isk the Jewish 
people to act as "informers." Terrorists of the Irgun 
Zvai Leumi (National Military Organization), who 
had kidnapped the two British hostages, asserted 
X they v/ould '*fight to the last breath" against British 
authority. 

^ MORE TALK IN LONDON. In London, mean- 
while, the latest in the long series of Palestine con- 
ferences was being held. Only the Arabs ^^^i^doffi- ■ 
dally present, but British leaders were'|tdgpi^] on 



the side with Jewish representatiyes^,^^^y^^^,_,-. 
cabinet v/as apparently divided between the point 
of view of Colonial Secretary Grjeec^ J^Se^l w$jc?i ^ 
favored the creation ^ of separate Jewsli and Arab 
provinces with no ceiling on immigration in the 
> Jewish zone, and the point of view of Foreign Sec- 
retary Bevin who wanted greater restrictions both 

Contents of this BULLETIN may be reprinted 
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on Jewish immigration and on the size of the Jew- . 
ish province. Bevin's view prevailed. The resulting 
British propo3a!, made public on February 10, falls' .. 
so far short of the hopes. of Jewish leaders that they:* 
are reported to have totally rejected it. Arab spokes-, r; 
men have also repudiated the new scheme ^ ,- . <, 

Since neither Arabs nor Jews will yield, it is likely /'^^ ': 
that any British plan would have to be imposed'; y^; 
by force. Yet Bevin is reported to have declared, in' -\ 
a letter accompanying his suggestions, that no at- ^^^ 
tempt would be made to force their acceptance, .^'v. 
Under the circumstances it is difficult to see what I 
the British can gain by their current military activi- 
ties. So far the only evident result is the consolida-^ - ; 
tion of the Jewish community and the consequent < , 
strengthening of the terrorists in the Irgun Zvai ; ,' , 
Leumi and the Stern Gang (a small faction which -j .:; 
broke away from the Irgun in 1940) . 

A MANY-SIDED PROBLEM. The Palestine '; - / 
issue is a complex of many closely related problems, j 
The strategic problem is to satisfy Britain's security;}; ":: 
interests, whidi are just as legitimate as those of the.j ' ' 
United States in the Pacffic islands. The humani|' - C 
tarian problem is to find refuge for persecuted Jews , rV^ 
displaced by the war. The political problem is toVr; 
reconcile conflicting Jewish and Arab daims for an , 
independent state. The latter two problems are/ 
dosely related because the Zionists, in effect, are^^j4 
using the humanitarian appeal to win the political'-^^^ 
objective of a Jewish state, a fact of which th^ • 
Arabs are keenly aware. Zionists believe that a Jew- 
ish state is an essential part of a humanitarian ap 
\ proach to the needs of world Jewn^. ^^ ^ 1^ i 

The immediate need, h<^£v^rf^ 
about the tragic fate of i3^|weraLhuni:ed thou^d 
Jewish refugees Vho a i'eff anff^^^^^fter tfa^ 
end of the war are still 4m^^^ a jbay^ff^ 

mth credit to the Foreign Policy 'Association. 
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M^war record indicates that Bn^HjPis unwilling to 
I take the risk of imposing a solution favorable to 
[. j either Jews or Arabs, or of even adopting the recom- 
j niendation of the Anglo-American Committee of 
^ Inquiry that "Palestine shall be neither a Jewish 
; state nor an Arab state." Moreover, many Britishers 
recognize that London does not have the moral au- 
thority, in Palestine to carry put a policy. Under 
^ the circumstances, many observers believe it is time 
to look elsewhere for an attempted solution, and 
; the logical place to turn to is the United Nations. 
Britain might agree to accept a trusteeship agree- 
ment for Palestine (drawn up by the Trusteeship 
Council and approved by the necessary two-thirds 
;. ^vote in the General Assembly) on one condition— 
^that Britain should be granted a strategic base in 
- part of Palestine. Since the formulation of a political 
.decision in the United Nations would doubtless 
^prove long and difficult, the humanitarian problem 
might be tackled at once by Anglo-American co- 
operation in sending 100,000 Jews to Palestine at 
the rate of 10,000 a month which, according to the 
Jewish Agency, the country can absorb. Should such 
-•a plan be undertaken, it should be made clear* that 
the 100,000 are to go in on schedule, but .that any 
^ : further immigration will depend on the decision of 

the United Nations. 
^ : AMERICAN INTERESTS AND RESPONSE 
^ BILITIES. The United States, as the strongest power 
in the world, has the greatest responsibility for 
helping to solve the refugee and other world prob- 
lems. At Frankfort-am-Main in the American occu- 
pation 2one in Germany, General Joseph T. McNar- 
ney on February 6 told a press conference that "the 
only feasible solution" for. the future of 125,000 
.;'' Polish Jews in the American zone was settlement 
^ in Palestine. Increased American Interest in Middle 
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Eastern oil also f<3!P?s us to share responsibility for 
problems of that region. Only 4 per cent of the 
world's oil production to date has come from the 
Middle East, but it is estimated that the area con- 
tains 42 per cent of the world's proved oil resources. 
A special Senate committee to investigate this coun-^-^ 
try's petroleum resources reported on January 3xC 
that our continental reserves were insufficient to 'j 
meet our needs in case of another world war. Finally. 'V 
Washington has a special obligation, because Jewish 
citizens of the United States are takinga^ active 
part in. Palestine agairs. Mr. Mortimet^v^y , vice 



president of the ^Zionist Dr^anization of America 
declared on January 25: "We are going to have to* 
realize now that for the first time leadership j£, 
world Jewry and world Zionism has passed toP " 
United States." The 1600 deleg^s who heard l/vi 
May make this statement to tfeS ^ation^il Mohjr- 
tion Conference of the Zionist Organization 
'America voted to raise a speciar"JiSi^00O.Orto fu'nr" 
Zionist propaganda in the United States. 



The Anglo-American Committee of Inquiry esti- 
mated that **as many as 500,000 (Jews) may ivi ', 
or be impelled to emigrate from Europe." It'^> 
United States could contribute to the settlement- ' 
one of the world's most acute problems by (1) o^ _-^^-' 
ing its doors to 200,000 Jewi sh refug ees ; (2) url ,^-.:- . 
other nations to absorb a nother 200,000 immigrf ',} k ^ 
(3) strengthening its i nsistence o n immediate^ K;-¥v^ 
mission of 100,000 Jews to JPalestine; (4) pufc . 
strong pressure on l3fitaia tolur n the mandate \ 
to the Unite d Nations : ( 3 ) jn d furnishing finaL 
technical and even military aid to insure the tran? 
and safety of tte^d£ft3S2II|^igrants until 
United Nations assumes this task. 
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Vernon McK^y 
UNREST IN JAPAN LEADS MacARTHUR TO ORDER NEW ELECTIONS 



^r , General MacArthur's directive of February 7, 

/^ordering national elections- in Japan "as soon 

:.^.s practicable," will giv^ the Japanese people a 

aew opportunity to express their political senti- 

;ments. It also offers the occupation authorities an 

y opportunity, if they so desire, to get out of a situa- 
:ion in which American prestige has become closely 
-dentified with support of Japan's extreme conserva- 
dvQ elements. For one of the principal political facts 

, of recent months in Japan has been the use of Amer- 
ican influence to prop up Premier Shigeru Yoshida's 

: cabinet. The chief complaint of Japanese critics of 
the regime has been against its do-nothing policy in 

: handling economic problems, particularly rising 

prices. The labor unions, especially those in which 

~ the Communists and Socialists are influential, have 

:. been the spearhead of opposition to Yoshida, but 

n the existence of dissatisfaction far beyond the left is 



siiggested by a si^CQtA. poll of more than 20^,^ 
Japanese voters by the Tokyo newspaper, A 
According to the results, announced on Februaf . 
48.7 per cent opposed the Yoshida governn^ 
only 26.4 per cent favored it, and the rest expre 
no opinion. The figures also indicate that in ; ^ 
elections the Socialists might well become the laf • 
single parliamentary group. ; 

CHANGE IN JAPANESE SENTIMENT. ^ 
the Liberal party, now headed by Yoshida, seci ' 
the largest number of Diet seats in last April's; 
tional election and soon formed a governing a 
tion with the even more conservative Progres^lv 
party, the results caused no surprise. The vo^in^ 
took place less than eight months after Jape's 
capitulation, and the past experience of the Japatose ^; 
people made it natural for them to elect candidates 
not too remote in outlook from their previous lead- 
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<.ers. Changes, however^ weMpiready taking pi 
in Japanese opinion, and this^rment has increased 
in the months since the balloting. Although reports 
indicate no significant sense o£ war guilt in Japan, 
and the temper o£ the people cannot at this date be 
considered democratic or anti-militaristic, progress 
has been made in eradicating some of the traditional 
subservience to authority. There appears to be a new 
questioning of authority in certain sections of the 
population, particularly in Japan's mushrooming 
labor movement, whose membership now runs into 
the millioiis, an unprecedented figure in Japanese 
history. It is paradoxical that while this emergence of 
labor reflects in large measure the freedom of or- 
ganization and opinion permitted by the occupation 

= authorities, the datter have been worried for some 
time by the strength of left-wing leaders in a num- 

-^3 '^r of .the unions, r^^. . - : 
^<; S. AND JAPAl^SE LABOR. It has been ap- 

. /J nt for quite a while that the Yoshida cabinet 

^>-^.uu,id not be in office *j|xcept for the firm support 
giyen it by American Representatives. Yoshida has 
launched several unsuccessful eflforts to strengthen 
his regime through the inclusion of new elements. 
He has been particularly anxious to split the oppo- 
sition and deflect popular criticism by drawing a 
number of Socialists into the cabinet and he has also 
tried to take advantage of diflPerences between the 
right and left-wiiig sections of the Socialist party. 
His efforts, howeveir, have failed, and the best he 
' has been able to achieve is the entrance of a few 
"non-partisans" into the cabinet on January 31. 

This attempt at reshufiling took place on the eve 
of a scheduled stril<:e of government workers. Some 
time before, as part of the labor movement's drive 
to secure wage increases, to change the government's 
economic policies and unseat Yoshida, a joint com- 
mittee of the Japanese unions had called a strike of 
$ome 2,500,000 government employees for Febru- 
ary 1. When various" unions of non-governmeni: 
workers decided to strike in sympathy, it became 
clear that a partial general strike was impending. 
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On JanuaryfHft,^ iinder pressure from 
MacArthur's h^quarters, the Yoshida cabinet off 
fered limited concessions on some of labors de- 
mands, but the isjdions found the government's plar^ 
as a whole imacceptable. The American authorities 
then attempted in private conferences to induce the 
labor leaders to cancel the strike, but theSfe eflFdrt^ 
proved fruitless. On January 28 a crowd, estimated 
at from 100,000 to 300,000 demonstrators, paradec^ 
peacefully through the streets of Tokyo and marched, 
to Yoshida's Residence to demand his resignation^ 
Finally, on January 31 union leaders wcjre c^led t<i 
occupation headquarters, where the text of, an ordei 
by General MacArthur forbidding the strike was 
read to them. Under great pressure from the Ameri-l 
can authorities, the leaders called off the strike three 
hours before it \vas scheduled to begin. 

WITH ^HOM SHALL WE WOEK? Generajr 
MacArthur's statement declared that he would nof 
* 'permit the use of so deadly a social weapon in th^. 
present impovefisU'ed and emaciated condition of 
Japan." One of the most striking passages expressed 
the view that the strike was the work of a minorityl 
which "might well plunge the great masses into a^, 
disaster not unlike that produced iri the immediate 
past by the minority which led Japan into the destruc-r 
tion of war." | 

Although the Communists, whom General Macf 
Arthur xmquestionably included in the word ^'minor-^ 
ity," have a far greater , influence in the Japanese- 
labor movement tJhan their numbers would suggest^ 
the strike demands were widely supported in non^^ 
Communist labor circles. In addition, while thc^, 
potentially serious economic effects of a general 
strike were averted, the United States assumed thr; 
political risk of going on record in support of a^, 
unpopular Japanese government. This situation scemg! 
especially imfortunate because the issue of a generaf' 
strike might never have arisen if the Japanese cab 
inet'had been^ allowed to fall "months ago in tb' 
ordinary course of political evolution. 

Lawrence K. Rosinger 
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MARSHALL URGES CONGRESS TO ACT ON FOREIGN POLICY PROPOSALS 



The task faced by Senator Arthur H. Vandenberg, 
±airman of the Senate Foreign Relations Committee, 
In winning the support of his Republican colleagues 
jn Congress for that part of the Administration's for- 
eign policy which he himself accepts may grov^ in- 
creasingly difficult as 1947 unfolds. The test of his 
leadership in his own party will come when Congress 
Jakes up the list of the twenty-seven legislative pro- 
posals which Secretary of State George C. Marshall 
transmitted to Vandenberg on February 5.^ This ar- 
ticle is intended to give brief background iiiforma- 
)ion on the six proposals Marshall put at the top 
pf his list. 

I 1. Legislation authorizing the United States to 
^arry on its own relief program abroad ^ hx coordina- 
tion^ with other governments, is sought because 
UNRRA will practically cease to operate in Europe 
on March 31 and because present relief allocations 
m some countries, notably Austria, Italy and Greece, 
^^e regarded by the Administration as insufl&cient 
Jnder Secretary of State Dean Acheson on Decem- 
J5er 6 proposed that the United States provide food- 
stuffs free to countries whose needs were well estab- 
iished. Tlie Administration regards the prpSlem as 
jhort-term, to be ended with next summer's harvests, 
J»ut views the current shortage of food in the neediest 
"countries as the supreme international emergency, 
the State Department has not yet concluded its study 
}f the relief problem. "When the requisite legisla- 
tion is introduced in Congress, it will be referred to 
.|;tie Senate Foreign Relations and Appropriations and 
House Foreign Affairs and Appropriations Com- 
[littees*. 



2. Senate approval is required for the Italian, 



Bulgarian, Hungarian and Rumanian peace treaties 
Vhich were signed by representatives of all govern- 
nentjs concerned in Paris on February 10. When the 
)riginal copies for the United States are returned 
|rom Paris to Washington, President Truman will 
pbmit them with a letter of transmittal to the Sen- 
)Lte, which probably will refer them to the Foreign 
keiations Committee. Ratification requires the ap- 
proval of two-thirds of the members of the Senate 
present. 

\ 3. Enactment of legislation for American mem- 
Urship in the International Refugee Organization is 
jought to provide care for refugees and displaced 
persons after UNRRA ends its operations on 
^une 30. Tlie Utiited Nations General Assembly on 
December 15 accepted the IRO constitution at the 

1 



suggestion of the United States. The agency is to 
come into existence when fifteen member nations, 
providing at least 74 per cent of its $151,000,000 
budget, have approved it. The United States would 
contribute $73,000,000 toward the first-year budget. 
Legislation probably will be ready about March 1 
for introduction in Congress and consideration by 
the committees concerned with international relief. 

4. Senate approval of the Anglo-American oil 
treaij has been sought since 1944, when the treaty 
first was negotiated. Revised in 1945, it provides/^ 
for consultation between the United States and the,./ 
United Kingdom on common problems relating (: ; 
the extraction and sale of petroleum and its produc. C; 
overseas, and paVes the way for the establishment" 
of an international oil organization. President 
Truman submitted the oil treaty to the Senate in 
November 1946, but the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee has not held hearings on it. 

5. Legislation to authorize use by the Interna- 
tional Children's Emergency Fund of $300,000 con- 
tributed by the United States to UNRJRA wc^-ld 
further the work of a special relief agency, ere? 

in December by special resolution of the Un 
Nations General Assembly to aid children anc 
pectant and nursing mothers in invaded countries. 
Maurice Pate^ Children's Fund executive director, 
said oh January 24 that its goal for 1947 is the dis- 
tribution of $450,000,000 in relief. The 1 500,000 in 
unexpended funds from the United States contribu- 
tion to UNRRA cannot be passed on to the Fund 
without legislation authori2ing the transfer. The re- 
quired'' legislation has not been prepared. The Fund 
expects to obtain additional funds from a variety of 
sources, 

6. President Truman on October 4 said that 
legislation enabling displaced persons to settle in 
the United States was desirable. Changes in the im- 
migration laws, increasing existing quotas, would 
facilitate the transfer of DPs from overcrowded 
camps in Germany, Austria and Italy. IRO will care 
for the DPs in the camps but not resettle them. 
The resettlement problem is urgent because the pres- 
ent homeless condition of millions of DPs contrib- 
utes to unrest and political instability in Europe, 
Belgium, Brazil, j^gentina and Canada have indi- 
cated an interest/in taking some DPs as permanent 
settlers. When /prepared, immigration legislation 
will be the concern of the Senate and House Immi- 
gration committees. Blair Bolles 
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Puerto Rico: An American Responsibility 

BY OLIVE HOLMES 

This Report is a general survey of the Puerto Rican situation, incorporating infor- 
mation and impressions gathered by Miss Hoknes on a recent visit to the island. 
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PUERTO RICANS await with more than usual 
concern the report of the joint Congressional com- 
mittee which visited the island in February 1947. 
On its findings depend prospects for the insular re- 
form program adopted in 1940 and for early settle- 
ment of Puerto Rico's political status. Because the 
Republican party has won the majority in Congress 
and is ajffiliated with the minority Puerto Rican 
•party of the same name, the people of the island are 
asking themselves whether new and difEerent solu- 
tions to their critical problems will now be sought. 
Aftjer four centuries of colonialism, Puerto Rico's 
problems are deep-rooted and stubborn.'^ They 
result primarily from a serious maladjustment be- 
tween the number of people living on the island 
and the ability of the land to support this num- 
ber. Like all insular peoples, Puerto Ricans face the 
danger — in this case real and imminent — of being 
crowded into the sea. At the time of the 1940 cen- 
sus the population totaled 1,869,255; it is now ap- 
proximately 2,175,000; and, according to estimates 
based on the present rate of growth, by i960 it will 
be over 3 million.^ 

Means of supporting the population other than 
agriculture are conspicuously lacking. The island 
possesses in quantity none of the resources needed 
for the development of heavy industry. Such enter- 
prises and occupations as exist depend for the most 
, part directly or indirectly on agriculture. But em- 
ployment opportunities in the fields, the sugar cen- 
trales and simple industrial establishments have not 
kept pace with population growth, increasing only 

1. For discussions of Puerto Rico's economic and social prob- 
lems, which this Report attempts to summarize, see Victor 
Clark and others, ^orto Rico and Its Problems (Washington, 
Brookings Institution, 1930); Earl James, "Puerto Rico at the 
Crossroads," Foreign Policy Reports; Vol. XIII, No. 15; and 
E. S. Garvcr and E B. Finchty, Puerto Rico: Unsolved Problem 
(Elgin, Illinois, Elgin Press, 1945). 

2. Puerto Rico: Planning Board, Technical Paper No. 2, 
Frederick Bartlctt and Brandon Howell, "Puerto Rico y su 
problema dc pobIaci6n" (San Juan, 1946), p. 3. 



half as fast as the latter.^ The effort to support a 
dense and growing population on the products of 
,the soil has proved a losing battle, and the planta- 
tion economy is characterized by chronic unem- 
ployment and uneven distribution of wealth. 

EFFECTS OF AMERICAN OCCUPATION 

Fifty years of United States occupation have ag- ^ 
gravated the discrepancy between population and 
resources. Rapid economic development and im- 
provement of sanitation and public health facil- 
ities in this period have, in fact, accelerated popula- 
tion growth and this, in turn, has held down liv- 
ing standards. The xhief consequence- of the oc- 
cupation has been to intensify the 'colony's depen- 
dence on the United States for a free market.^ The 
relationship, however, has not been altogether an 
unmixed blessing either for Puerto Rico or this 
country. Under the tariff preference, Puerto Rican 
sugar has reached a market in the United States to 
which Cuban sugar has not had access despite 
Cuba's better lands and lower production costs. But 
unprotected crops like coffee, which had been the 
most important export under Spanish rule, were ad- 
versely affected by the cession of Puerto Rico to the 
United States.^ Specialization in a few export 
crops, notably^ sugar, has required underpaid Puerto 
Ricans to buy from ^ the expensive mainland mar- 
ket almost all their manufactured goods and the 
bulk of their food supply.^ The gain represented 

3. Ibid,, p. 6. 

4. For discussion of tariff assimilation of Puerto Rico by the 
United States, see Tariff Commission, The Economy of Puerto 
Rico (Washington, 1946), pp. 5-1 1. 

5. For relative importance of seven major Puerto Rican ex- 
ports for selected years, see S. L. Descartes, Basic Statistics On 
Puerto Rico (Washington, Office of Puerto Rico, 1946), p. 50, 
Table VI.7. 

6. Ibid., Table VI-8, p. 51. Foodstuffs constitute approximately 
one-third of Puerto Rican imports and about 60 per cent of all 
food consumed on the island is imported. A. D. Gayer, P. T. 
Homan, and E. K. James, The Sugar Economy of Puerto Rico 
(New York, Columbia University Press, 1938), p. 32. 
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by the free market in the United States is thus off- 
set to some extent by a high cost of livingJ 

One of the results of specialization for the conti- 
nental market that brought a great deal of invest- 
ment capital into the island is a hidden unfavor- 
able balance of payments for Puerto Rico. Except 
in abnormal periods like the vt^ar, the gain to the 
island from the excess of commodity exports over 
imports is cancelled out by the net deficit in such 
invisible items as interest and dividend payments.® 
The adverse balance of payments has been the 
object of a great deal of critical comment by Puerto 
Ricans to the effect that the wealth of the island is 
being drained off by absentee sugar interests in the 
United States^ v/hich are regarded as the principal 
beneficiaries of the tariff arrangement. But the 
amounts leaving the island have not by any means 
been as astronomical as Puerto Ricans sometimes 
assert and are now declining, because the period of 
rapid development is over, agriculture is being re- 
organized, and industry is assuming greater impor- 
tance in the formation of insular income. Whereas 
in 1928 payments of interest and dividend's to out- 
side' investors amounted to about $12 million, in 

1942 such payments had declined to approximately 
I9 million, and to % million in 1943.^** In the war 
period, 1939-1944, net payments of interest and divi- 
dends abroad declined from over 2 per cent to 1.2 
per cent of the total net income of the island.^ ^ 

Apart from the benefits deriving from reciprocal 
free trade, Puerto Rico also receives considerable 
economic aid from the mainland. This aid consists 
of loans and emergency expenditures for hurricane, 
unemployment and work relief, and grants for 
agricultural adjustment, farm security, soil conser- 
vation, food relief, public health, and both military 
and non-military war projects.^^ From 1898 through 

1943 these expenditures amounted to the rather 
modest sum of S306 million, 94 per cent of which 
was made after 1933, when sugar production was 
restricted.^^ The single most important feature of 

7. Funhcrmore^ goods may be moved to Puerto Rico only in 
vessels o£ U.S. registry, under the coastwise shipping laws, and 
the effect of this monopoly is to raise the cost of Puerto Rican 
exports by the amount which the rates charged by American 
ships represent over rates of cheaper foreign shippers. 

8. Robert Sammons, The Balance of External Payments of 
Puerto Rico, ig4i'2 and 1942-3 (San Juan, University of Puerto 
Rico and Office of ' Statistics, April 1945) (mimeographed), 

pp. 6-12, 

9-* Juan Enrique Soltero, El camino de la libertad (Rio Piedras,' 
Editorial Libertad, 1946), p. 97. 

10. Porto Rico and Us Problems, cited, p. 414. The Balance of 
External Payments, cited, pp. 48-55. 

11. Daniel Creamer, Puerto Rico's Income: Its Sources and 
Distribution (Rio Piedras, Social Science Research Center, Uni- 
versity of Puerto Rico, 1947). 

12. The Economy of Puerto Rico, cited, p. 4. 

13. Ibid. Puerto Ricans point out that, while sugar production 
was restricted by artificial means at that time, maximum output 
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Federal assistance is the return of Federal excise 
taxes collected in the United States on mainland 
consumption of Puerto Rican rum and tobacco.^^ 
Rum sales on the mainland soared during the war, 
when 'thirsty Americans could not buy other 
liquors, and over $133 million were remitted to the 
insular treasury on this account in the period 1941- 
1945, After weighing various aspects of the eco- 
nomic association between the colony and the 
metropolitan country, a Tariff Commission report 
concludes that "the Puerto Rican economy has 
clearly gained much more than it has lost by the 
tariff arrangement, whereas the economy of the 
continental United States has lost more than it has 
gained."^^ 

At the same time, however, the orientation of 
Puerto Rico toward the United States has disrupted 
the rural organization of life on the island, upset- 
ting the old way in which land was owned and 
used^^'^^ and people lived, without spreading the 
benefits derived from the new relationship among 
the entire group.^^ This is an understandable conse- 
quence of Puerto Rico's situation as an island — with 
few resources other than location in the tropics and 
an abundant labor supply — and as a strategically- 
placed neighbor of a great industrial power. The 
economic structure, however, is unable to support a 
rapidly growing population and the people, in turn, 
have little incentive to improve the structure. 

Dispersed Handling of Puerto Rican Affairs 

Puerto Rico's economic troubles are complicated 
by the absence of a clearly defined national policy 
for the eventual settlement of this "unincorporated 
territory's" political status and the lack of a strong 
agency responsible for the home direction of Puerto 
Rican affairs. The insular "constitution," the Or- 
ganic Act passed by Congress in 1917 during an 
earlier war emergency, intended that Puerto Ricans 
should have a larger degree of local autonomy than 
that permitted by the Foraker Act of 1900, but at 
the same time reserved certain powers to the Fed- 
eral government which are theoretically unlimited. 

Federal control over the island is channeled 

through three different agencies: the President, 

-Congress, and the Federal courts. The President, 

with the advice and consent of the Senate, appoints 

would have been reached anyway within a few years. Hence 
Federal spending for rehabilitation was, they believe, economi- 
cally justified, 

14. Organic Act of March 2, 1917. As far as Puerto Rico is 
concerned, the remission of these revenues operates as an export 
tax, equalizing competition. 

15. The Economy of Puerto Rico, cited, pp. ^-6. 
16-17. Porto Rico and Its Problems, cited, pp. 495-500. 

18. Report of the Puerto Rico Policy Commission (Chardon 
Report, Washington, 1934) (mimeographed). 
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the Governor and certain members of the Gov- 
ernor's Executive Council. In practice, the Pres- 
ident makes these appointments and takes other 
action regarding Puerto Rico on the recommenda- 
tion of his pohtical advisers and of the small, under- 
equipped Division of Territories and Possessions of 
the Department of the Interior.^^ 

In default of a strong cehtral agency for Puerto 
Rican affairs, members of the House and Senate 
Committee on Public Lands have been described as 
the "real rulers of Puerto Rico."^° Acts of the Fed- 
eral legislature have the same force on the island 
• as on the mainland, unless Puerto Rico is expressly 
excepted. Congress may legislate exclusively for the 
territories and for Puerto Rico, in particular; and, 
as it has given, it may also take av^ay j^rerogatives 
that the island now enjoys under the Organic Act. 
The constitution grants the Federal legislature a 
right lo veto or repeal acts of the insular legislature 
and to legislate on the same matters. What makes 
Congress' influence paramount, however, is the pow- 
er of the House Committee to extend or deny appro- 
priations and to direct or withdraw the expenditure 
of internal revenue which accrues to the insular 
treasury. To Puerto Ricans the essential injustice 
of this situation lies in the fact that diey have ac- 
cess to Congress only through a non-voting Resi- 
dent Commissioner (who, by some electoral quirk, 
may represent a minority group) ,^^ and whenever 
Congress opens committee hearings to them. But 
sectional interests on the mainland may influence 
decisions that directly affect the life and livelihood 
of these two million offshore citizens. Actually, the 
permanent danger to their interests stems less from . 
Congressional hostility, as Puerto Ricans believe, 
than from neglect. American public opinion, the 
only effective check on Congressional indifference, 
is seldom exercised in the case of Puerto Rico. 

Frustration of the ExEcuxrvE 

This overlapping of authority has impeded the 
insular government from functioning with maxi- 
mum effectiveness. The Governor conducts his ad- 
ministrative relations through the Department of 
the Interior, but. must also work with a host of 
Federal agencies whose policies and activities in 
Puerto Rico are not tied in with those of the Divi- 
sion to which the insular executive is immediately 
responsible. Moreover, this official must contend 
with the Congressional committees which, in thr 

19. Although the Foraker Act gave civil government to Puerto 
Rico in 1900, the Division remained in the War Department 
until 1934, 

20. J. M. Jones, "Let*s Begin With Puerto Rico," fortune, May 
1944. 

21. A member of the opposition Coalicion, Bolivar Pagan, was 
elected Resident Commissioner in 1940 by a narrow plurality, 
although he received only 39 per cent of the total vote. 
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words o£ a former Governor, appear "determined 
to maintain direct managerial relations" with the 
insular government but whose interest is neither 
sustained nor consistendy sympathetic. Another dif- 
ficulty of the executive is the statutory provision 
that his cabinet appointments must be confirmed 
by the Puerto Rican legislature, which also deter- 
mines the size of his staff and their pay. Congress 
clearly did not foresee the friction that inevitably 
would arise between the popularly-elected insular 
legislature and the appointed Governor coming 
from the mainland widi litde previous preparation, 
as a rule, for his task, A strong appointed Gov- 
ernor, however friendly to Puerto Rico, would be 
likely to regard these legislative powers as "constant 
attrition" upon his office.^^ Although leaders in the 
insular legislature admit that certain positions, 
notably those in the new public enterprises, ought 
not to be subject to legislative confirmation, they 
will cherish their powers as long as the' Governor 
is not an elected oflSciaL 

The possibilities of a broad interpretation of the 
law and of appeal from the decision of the insular 
government are numerous. In order to circumvent 
the insular authority, minority Puerto Rican opin- 
ion can and frequendy has taken the avenue to 
Congress provided by the Organic Act. Appeal to 
Congress has thus been made repeatedly in pro- 
test against certain aspects of the reform program 
adopted by the insular legislature since 1940, 
Through its appropriating powers the House Com- 
mittee virtually has the last word on Puerto Rico 
and, during the Tugwell administration, some 
members of the Committee attempted to use their 
position to embarrass the Washington administra- 
tion by alleging "collectivism" in Puerto Rico.^^ The 
1943 hearings held by the Senate and House Com- 
mittees on the insular reform measures were accom- 
panied by denial or drastic paring of appropriations. 

The lack of institutional policy has had one posi- 
tive ejffect in Puerto Rico: it acts as a constant irri- 
tant on island opinion. The fact that the Federal 
government appears to act arbitrarily, as for ex- 
ample, when President Truman vetoed the insular 
Language Bill (more than ninety days after its 
submission to him),^^ tends further to inflame na- 
tionalist feeling and discourage Puerto Ricans who 
believe that their best interests lie in association 

22. For one view of the executive function in the insular gov- 
ernment, see Rexford Tugwell, The Stricken Land (New York, 
Doubleday, I947)j PP- I2-I3) 234-35. 

23. "Let*s Begin With Puerto Rico," cited; Hearings before 
Subcommittee of the Senate Committee on Territories and In- 
sular Affairs, 78th Congress, rst Session, February lo-May 5, 
1943, and of the House Committee on Insular Affairs, October 
26, 1943-May II, 1944. 

24. Foreign Policy Bulletin, November 8, 1946. 
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with the United States. T^^he constant uncertainty 
as to Federal decisions has built up marked "co- 
lonial" attitudes and tensions, one o£ the signs of 
which is an exaggerated preoccupation with the 
state of Puerto Rico's relations with the United 
States. Since the time of the Spanish colony, Puerto 
Ricans of all classes have believed that J&nal setde- 
ment of the political status question would be the 
panacea for many of their problems.^^ 

The Republican party — to which belong the 
sugar producers, industrialists, financiers and all 
who have benefited by economic association with 
the United States — has consistently worked for 
statehood. But in 1924 one Republican faction joined 
with a wing of the Unionist party, which had previ- 
ously stood for independence, in a coalition known 
as the Alliance and had the majority in the legis- 
lature until 1932. In the meantime, a Socialist party 
had been formed in 1912. The first party to sug- 
gest solutions for Puerto Rico's economic prob- 
lems independently of the political issue, the pro- 
United States Socialist party, in its early years had a 
vigorous program akin to that of the British Labor 
party and experienced a rapid growth. In 1928, 
however, the Socialists combined with a dissident 
wing of the Republican party in the CoaliciSn and, 
although the coalition won the insular elections in 
1932, the crusading spirit had disappeared. At this 
time, too, the Unionists in the defeated Alliance re- 
incorporated as the Liberal party, whose leadership, 
nominally pledged to independence, was conserv- 
ative and unwiUing to give any rein to the young- 
er, ambitious nationalist elements among its mem- 
bers. The political status question overshadowed 
all issues of domestic import on which Puerto 
Ricans conceivably might have taken independent 
action. But the introduction in the Senate in 1936 
of the first" Tydings Bill, offering unconditional in- 
dependence, acted as a shock treatment on many 
of those who had come to believe that indepen- 
dence was the only possible political solution. It 
forced nationalist-minded Puerto Ricans to analyze 
the economic implications of the various status pro- 
posals; to fsce the unpalatable fact that for the 
present -Puerto Rico was economically wedded to 
the United States, for better or for worse; and to 
recast their thinking about the island's future ac- 
cordingly. The result was the rise of a new party, 
pledged to reform within the existing political 
framework, which six years after its creation 
claimed the support of 65 per cent of the electorate. 

A PLAN FOR PUERTO RICO 
The appeal of the Popular Democratic party, 

25. Tomas Bianco, Prontuario historico de Puerto Rico (San 
Juan, Bilioteca de Autorcs Pucrtorriqucnos, 1943). 
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founded in 1938 by Senator Luis Mufioz Marin,, 
then a dissident Liberal, lay in its promise of im- 
mediate economic betterment for the small farmers,, 
field hands and artisans. In simple, concrete lan- 
guage, the populares addressed themselves to the 
jibaros, explaining that their votes would not be 
interpreted as a mandate on the party to work for 
any of the various status proposals. The immediate 
task was to be the fairer distribution of wealth — 
which means land to Puerto Ricans — and discus- 
sion of the political status question should wait 
until the island was in better economic position 
to consider, the problem. The 1940 popular cam- 
paign was perhaps the first attempt "to educate the 
people out of abstractions into reality." It coincided 
with the jibaro's inarticulate understanding that 
independence at this point would mean economic 
suicide and appealed to his hunger for land and 
his sense of proportions. It took into account the 
fact that, with war raging in Europe, the imme- 
diate prospects of obtaining independence — which 
with "economic stipulations" Mufioz then, advo- 
cated^^— were slight indeed for this Gibraltar of the 
Caribbean; yet it did, not alienate the indepen- 
dentistas whom Mufioz took with him out of the 
Liberal party. Around the dominating figure of 
this leadcfr gathered progressives, nationalists, ex- 
perts and country people — a mixed following that 
contained elements of both strength and weakness* 
In 1940 the populares won a majority in both 
houses of the insular legislature by an insecure alli- 
ance with one Liberal and one Socialist in the 
House (although this alliance fell apart in 1943) • 
At its second test at the polls, in 1944, the party ' 
won all but four seats in both houses. 

The new political group won the election largely 
— though by no means solely — on the promise 
of agrarian reform. There had been earlier isolated 
attempts to improve land tenure conditions.^^ In 
an effort, apparendy, to prevent the growth of 
monopolies and establish small, independent farm- 
ers. Congress had passed a joint resolution in 1900 
forbidding the purchase or lease by corporations of 
land in excess of 500 acres.^^ This provision, later 
. inserted in the Organic Act, was ignored by the 
sugar companies and apparently was overlooked 
by those advocating land reform. After a Puerto 
Rican Attorney General began in 1938 to enforce 
the "500-acre" requirement and the United States 
Supreme Court upheld the action^ leaving it up to 

26. "Puerto Rico at the Crossroads," cited, p. 189. 

27. For description of earlier tenure reforms, see Marshall 
Harris, "Tenure Reform in Puerto Rico," Land Policy Review, 
Spring 1946. 

28. For account of the origins of the "500-acre" resolution, 
see Puerto Rican Public Papers of R, G. Tugwell, Governor 
(San Juan, 1945), pp. 294-306. 
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the insular government to determine how the new 
poHcy was to be carried out, the question of future 
land ownership took on added importance.^^ Ac- 
cording to ex-Governor Tugwell, the reform orig- 
inally called for the redistribution of wealth by 
breaking up the large estates into small family-type 
farms.^^ The much amended insular Land Law of 
1941, however, provided an interesting alternative — 
the proportiofial-profit farm. It was devised to 
maintain on "high yield" sugar lands, where divi- 
sion is impractical, the production standards 
achieved under competitive private operation while 
distributing the income derived from large-scale 
enterprise 'more widely. 

The Development Plan 

Legislative action since 1941 consistently reflects 
the new emphasis on increasing the means of liveli- 
hood through the extension of government services. 
The mass of legislation falls into four main cate- 
gories : agricultural reorganization and crop diversi- 
fication, industrialization, public ownership of util- 
ities, and government reorganization. 

r. Land Reorganization. The Land Law of 1941 
created a board known as the Land Authority in the 
^ insular Department of Agriculture .^^ This board was 
empowered (i) to end corporate latijundia and pre- 
vent their reappearance in the future; and (2) to use 
the land acquired by legal action and purchase to es- 
tablish pwner-operated family farms (Section 25), sub- 
sistence plots for agregados (Title V), and "propor- 
tional-profit" farms (Title IV). The Land Authority, 
during a period of five years after the land has passed 
into receivership, has preference to buy at the court 
valuation, and aifter five years it has preferential pur- 
chase rights, provided it offers a price equal to that of 
the highest bidder. The Authority's main sources of 
funds derive fr.om appropriations and special bond 
issues.^^ 

Qualified farmers who do not own other land are 
being settled in the interior on tracts varying from 5 
to not more than 25 acres. The farmer has the right 
to use the products of .the farm for life in return for 
an annual payment large enough to repay the prin- 
cipal in 40 years, with interest at 3 per cent. While he 
is at full liberty to produce whatever crops he wishes, 
he is expected to practice soil conservation. All im- 
provements made on the property and the growing 
crops belong to him; and, in case of death, his heirs 
receive the amount paid on the principal, or one of 
the heirs may be permitted to continue the usufruct. 

29. People of Puerto Rico vs. Hubert Hermanos^ Inc,^ March 
25> 1940, 309 U.S. 543. 

30. The Stricken hand, cited, p. 7. 

31. Puerto Rico, Autoridad de Tierras: hey de Tierras de 
Puerto Rico, Ley No. 25 (as amended to 1945), and Reglamento' 
de la Autoridad de Tierras (San Juan, 1945). 

32. Autoridad de Tierras: Injorme anual ano fiscal ig4S'46 
(San Juan, processed, 1946), Anexo No. i. 



The purpose of Title V was not to set up the agre- 
gado as a farmer; but rather to alleviate the living con- 
ditions of the rural squatter, give him a supplementary 
source of income, and halt the exodus to city slums. 
The plots vary in size from one-quarter of an acre to 
3 acres, and although the law stipulates a nominal pay- 
ment for plots 'larger than one-quarter of an acre, the 
Authority has not attempted to collect. The only re- 
quirement upon the recipient is that he may not trans- 
fer the property in any fashion; he is not uniler any 
obligation to work in Authority projects. On his plot 
of land the agregado usually grows food crops such as 
potatoes, corn and yuca. The Title V program is con- 
sidered so important that it has a separate budget, 
special appropriations, and its operating expenses are 
charged against the Authority's General Fund. 

The heart of the land-tenure, program is the propor- 
tional-profit farm. The farms vary in size, depending 
on their situation, but their area is not held to 500 
acres. There may be as many as six colonias, or units, 
in a project, the boundaries roughly following the old 
subdivisions of the private estate from which the lands 
were acquired. The farm is "leased" -to a manager, 
who may be a farmer, an agronomist, or a person 
with experience in agricultural management. He re- 
ceives a portion of the net profit — ranging from i to 
15 per cent — and the remainder is distributed among 
the field workers according to days worked and wages 
received. The Authority supplies the land and the 
operating capital, receiving up. to 3 per cent of gross 
income on the investment, audits all accounts and 
supervises the fulfillment of the contract. It has also 
entered the industrial phase of sugar production with 
the purchase of two sugar mills. 

In the agricultural field the developmental agency 
is the Agricultural Development Company, established 
in 1945, with an appropriation of about $13 million. 
This instrumentality is designed to take up where the 
government experiment stations stop: to develop com- 
mercially, on the pilot plant scale, new and improved 
" crops, the usefulness of which had already been thor- 
oughly demonstrated by research. Another of its func- 
tions is the improvement of the distribution system, 
and a third is the development of neglected areas. 

2. Industrialization. Wider distribution of income 
among the increasing population was clearly only half 
of the solution to the economic problem; itw^as evident 
that what possibilities existed for increasing insular 
wealth should be exploited to the utmost. Hitherto the 
great sugar industry had absorbed available local cap- 
ital and services. But even in this field the possibilities 
of further development had not been capitalized. The 
island does not possess metals but has ample resources 
of clay deposits, glass sands, bamboo, fibers, vegetable 
oils, and so forth, and the sugar industry yields by- 
products like bagasse and molasses of which industrial 
use can profitably be made. It seemed desirable to 
branch out in three directions: industries servicing raw 
sugar and rum manufacturing; consumer goods for the 
local market; and "specialty'* articles for export. 

In 1942 an insular law created a Development Com- 
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pany, modeled after the new Latin American enter- 
prises, and a Develojpment Bank to fill the long-felt 
need for a source of investment capital on easy credit 
terms. The Development Company has already re- 
ceived appropriations totaling about $13 million and 
has authority to issue bonds to the value of % million. 
It is authorized to make loans to private companies 
and to create and finance producing subsidiaries which 
are intended to point the way for private industry. An 
important part of its program is design, cost and mar- 
ket research for the guidance of private capital. 

3. Governmental Reorganization, The expansion of 
government services since 1941 underlined the need 
for' overhauling the antiquated administrative struc- 
ture, and, in particular, for centralizing administrative 
services distributed among the seventy-seven munici- ' 
palities, reducing the political hold over appointments, ' 
and reorganizing the defective financial system. The 
good working relations between ex-Governor Tugwell 
and the popular majority made it possible to achieve 
considerable progress along these lines during the 
former's administration. The most far-reaching inno- 
. vation was the creation of a Planning, Urbanizing and 
Zoning Board in 1942 to coordinate the activities of 
the new public enterprises, as well as to regulate the 
use of land. A regulatory agency for the island as a 
whole, the Planning Board directs private real estate 
development through urban zoning and guides public 
development by means of budgetary recommendations. 
Public projects are fifted into a flexible six-year master 
plan m which the requirements of the particular enter- 
prises are met as public interest and the present and 
future situation of insular revenues may suggest. 

UNSOLVED PROBLEMS 

Private Puerto Rican producers have attempted 
to show that the Land Authority has not ap- 
proached their production record.^^ The Audiority 
maintains, however, that its purpose is to produce 
sugar as efficiently as is consistent with land con- 
servation, the living conditions of the farm worker, 
and the interests of the colono who sells his cane 
to the Authority .^^ Since however, many aspects of 
sugar production are controlled, comparison at this 
point seems difficult. As "cooperatives," the propor- 
tional-profit farms receive larger benefits than priv- 
ately operated lands, and wages— the largest cost 
factor— are closely determined in the United States 
contract with insular producers. 

The most serious problem with which the insular 
government is confronted in recasting its agricul- 
tural economy is the highly uncertain future of 
Puerto Rico's sugar. At present die United States 
sugar industry is controlled by a complicated patch- 
work of arrangements dating back to 1934 and de- 
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33- "Business Can Do It Better/' Economic Review (San Juan, 
Chamber of Commerce), June 1944. 

34- Raul Gandara, La ley de tierras de Puerto Rico (San Juan, 
1942), p. 7. 



signed to meet the problem of over-supply. Should 
a break occur in diis fabric of quotas, subsidies 
and preference, Puerto Rican sugar interests, in- 
cluding the Land Authority which is on the way 
to becoming an important producer, would be seri- 
ously affected. The island's high-cost sugar is con- 
tinually on the defensive in Washington against 
die western beet area, the Louisiana and Florida 
cane growers with their vocal lobbies, and the 
Cuban interests widi dieir State Department sup- 
port. As a matter of fact, Puerto Ricans are gen- 
erally dissatisfied widi the existing production and 
marketing arrangements.^^ (Quota arrangements 
were set aside in 1942, and since dien purchase of 
die crop has been negotiated on an island-wide 
basis with the Commodity Credit Corporation.) 

The sugar problem is, as Puerto Ricans are 
fully aware, more political than economic. As 
long as the United States continues to guarantee 
its own supply of sugar, they believe diat "Author- 
ity" sugar will have a market on die mainland. If 
/Puerto Rico should be given independence, the 
only basis on which it could compete successfully 
widi dornestic and offshore shippers would be 
with a "handicap" such as Cuban sugar possesses.^*^ 
In time sugar production, even the cane-cutting 
phase, will become highly mechanized and, as such, 
a high-wage industry providing revenue but fewer 
opportunities for employment. The slack in em- 
ployment will have to be taken up in other ways, 
and for these reasons the efforts of the develop- 
mental agencies to break out of the one-crop pat- 
tern seem well considered. 

Industry .AND Political Status 

Creation of new industries in Puerto Rico has 
been viewed as an alternative to increasingly large 
oudays of Federal money for relief purposes. Puerto 
Rico has certain resources— notably its subtropical 
location and relatively cheap labor supply— which 
could be turned to account. The initial difficuldes 
are readily apparent. For the present the insular 
government has assumed the business risk. Future 
growth must depend bodi on the profitableness of 
the industry and the availability of insular savings 
for industrial expansion. Private capital has been 
reluctant to follow the government's lead. Without 
a large reservoir of local capital and a highly pro-; 
ductive skilled labor force on which to draw, new 
industries must be of a type requiring relatively 

35- '^liai Sugar Means To Puerto Rico, cited, pp. 36-39. 
36. Even on this basis, however, Puerto Rico would have to 
pay one-fifth of the cost of its sugar exports to cover U.S. tariff 
duties, it is estimated. Rafael de J. Cordero, "Algunos factores 
economicos en el problema politico de Puerto Rico," Boleiin de 
Comercto (San Juan), January-February 1944, p. 4. 
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little capital and much labor, like the government 
textile mill using sea island cotton. The need for 
keeping down the cost o£ labor— where Puerto 
Rican industry has a competitive advantage— pre- 
sents particular problems under present arrange- 
ments because the concept o£ "social income" is so 
intimately involved. Since Puerto Rico is covered 
by the United States tarifiE, the insular government 
cannot use the expedient of tariff protection to 
which industrializing countries frequently resort, 
and must apply other tools such as subsidies. To the 
extent that tariffs might adversely affect insular ex- 
ports, this is perhaps fortunate. For regardless of 
the eventual political adjustment, new industries 
must be slanted toward the export market in order 
to add to the island's purchasing power abroad. 

How the new public enterprises are to be fi- 
nanced in the short-term, with revenues declining, 
is a source of considerable preoccupation for the in- 
sular government. The war furnished increased 
income as a result of greater rum consumption on 
the mainland and Federal spending for war pro- 
jects in the island (including military pay and 
allotments) .^^ Receipts from United States internal 
revenue taxes jumped from $3 million in 1940 to a 
record high of $64 million in 1944, and insular gov- 
ernment income from all sources increased from 
I48 million to $147 million during die same peri- 
od,^^ Since die peak year 1944, the rum revenues 
which floated insular prosperity have fallen off; in 
1945 they were $37 million and in 1946, $17 million. 
The Planning Board estimates that, provided the 
rum industry is further developed, they will be 
stabilized at $20 million annually during the next 
six-year period.^^ The insular legislature has deter- 
mined that the windfall should be largely allocated 
to income-creating projects— irrigation works, new 
industries, agricultural development, and so forth 
—rather than to the tax-supported agencies for new 
schools, public health centers and low-cost housing. 
This was a painful decision, since the latter needs 
clamor for attention. It was felt that forced expan- 
sion of social services at this time would incur 
greater operating expenses than the government 
could afford to carry in ordinary times; whereas 
the new public enterprises would create income 
which could be taxed to permit gradual enlarge- 
ment of these services.^^ 

This "pay-as-you-go" program will have to be 
supplemented by public borrowing, it is believed."^^ 

37. Puerto JRico^s Income, cited. 

38. Basic Statistics, cited, Table IX-i, p. 69. 

39. Puerto Rico Planning Board: Third Six-Year Financial 
Program for the Fiscal Years 194^-7 to 1951-2, (San Juan, 1946)) 
p. I. ^ 

40. Ibid,, Table I, p. vii. 

41. Ibid,, Appendices A and B, pp» 41-42. 



But this assumption rests on the expectation that' 
income tax collections can at least be maintained 
at current levels and that Federal revenue will be 
rebated to the insular treasury for expenditure as 
the insular government directs. Budgets worked out 
for the next five years by the Planning Board natur- 
ally cannot anticipate possible Congressional action 
on the rum revcnues^^ or a change in the island's 
political -Status. 

Planned Emigration 

The measures projected to alleviate Puerto Rican 
living conditions will not suffice by themselves to 
bring insular resources into ratio with the number 
of people. Population control is therefore an essen- 
tial—perhaps the most essential — part of the pro- 
gram. The insular birth control law of 1937 has 
had no appreciable effect on the birth rate. Emigra- 
tion, moreover, has been on an individual basis, 
fluctuating according to the season and the barom- 
eter of economic conditions on the island and 
abroad. At the present time, there is a heavy exodus 
of Puerto Ricans to the continent. The number of 
persons who left the island in the first nine months 
of 1946 was estimated to be 36,218.'^^ Even if this 
net outflow could be maintained over a long peri-' 
od, it is only a fair-weather solution of the problem. 
Those who are leaving the island now, in many 
cases, go without security and without requisite 
language and job skills, and their tendency to re- 
main at the point of entry is creating a new minor- 
ity problem in over-crowded cities like New 
York.^^ A program of settling one million Puerto 
Ricans on the continent and in neighboring Span- 
ish-speaking countries has been seriously advocated 
as the only means of solving the economic problem. 

TOWARD A POLITICAL SOLUTION 

In order to become politically more independent, 
it is frequendy asserted that Puerto Rico must be- 
come more independent economically. These two 
interwoven themes are so frequendy encountered 
in insular planning as to take on the quality of a 
leitmotif. At the present time it may appear that 
economic diversification is premised on the mainte- 
nance of the present status; yet the present status 
is so subject to change without notice that a prior 

42. It is recalled that in 1943 the House Insular Affairs Com- 
mittee adopted the Cole amendment to obligate rum revenues 
for Federal work projects, with preference to Army and Navy 
projects. For conjecture on this score see numerous articles in 
the San Juan press during November and December 1946. 

43. The Social Science Research Center of the University of 
Puerto Rico has a report on emigration in preparation. 

44. See statement of regional director of the Veterans Admin- 
istration in Puerto Rico, FX Uundo, November i, 1946; and 
editorial, "El cxodo crece," ibid,, November 2, 1946. 
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decision on political status, and its economic con- 
comitants, seems necessary before economic plan- 
ning can go forward. The question constantly in- 
trudes upon considerations of political allegiances 
and of such vital administrative problems as, for 
example, the development of desirable standards 
for the insular civil service and the^unions of gov- 
ernment enterprises.^^ The very size of the Popular 
party, vi^hich in a sense absorbed its owa opposition 
in the last elections, makes it difficult to impose 
discipline upon the members, among them the in- 
dependentistas who followed Munoz into the party 
and the element found in any political organization 
which merely floats with the times. The indepen- 
dentista group is becoming more aggressive, and if 
it cannot impose its solution upon the leadership it 
will break away en masse to the new Independence 
party now forming,'^^ The nucleus of the move- 
ment is the Pro-Independence Congress which 
draws its support from a diverse group: Hispanist- 
minded intellectuals, some city workers — among 
them Communists — and a number of Popular 
members of the legislature. 

Confronted by the Coalicidn, which was shat- 
tered in 1944 but hopes to make a comeback with 
the help of the Republican majority in Congress, 
and harried in the rear by its independentistas, the 
Popular leadership is under constant temptation to 
make some concession either to the Right or to the 
Left. This temptation extends, as well, to its rela- 
tions widi^ the Federal government. The comment 
has been made that, in order to achieve a greater 
degree of "home rule," the Popular party would be 
willing to temper its economic program to con- 
form somewhat more with the conservative oudook 
in Congress.^^ Senator Munoz and his supporters 
therefore believe they must obtain an immediate 
commitment from the Federal government on at 
least the minimum proposal for an elective gov- 
ernorship. They have joined the procession of dele- 
gations that have recently made their way to Wash- 
ington to test out Congressional opinion regarding 
their respective status proposals. 

Statehood 

The advocates of statehood argue that it has clear- 
ly been the intention of the United States progres- 

45- Rcxford and Grace Tugwell, "Puerto Kico's Bootstraps," 
Harpers, February 1947. For a gefneral discussion o£ the needs 
of "good government," see statements by Senator Munoz and 
ex-Governor Tugwell in the record o£ the Public Administration 
Conference, October 29, 1945 (San Juan, University of Puerto 
Rico and Puerto Rican Civil Service Commission, 1945). 

46. At a party convention in the early part of 1945, several 
independentistas were dropped from party rolls as a result of 
activities judged to exceed the party*s political terms of reference. 

47. "Puerto Rico's Bootstraps," cited. 
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sively to accord Puerto Ricans the rights and re- 
sponsibilities conferred on the people of the forty- 
eight states, culminating in full statehood.'^^ They 
contend, furthermore, that under United States oc- 
cupation the island has built up a dynamic econ- 
omy, as shown by the increase in bank deposits and 
industrial plant capacity .^^ The acquisition of state- 
hood will bring distinct further gains. Puerto Rico 
would, to be sure, "lose" its revenue collections on 
products consumed in the island and on those ex- 
ported to the mainland and, in turn, would be re- 
quired to pay individual and corporation income 
taxes on the same basis as other states. The total 
loss has been estimated at close to $12 million a 
year. At the same time, however, the state of Puerto 
Rico would be entitled to receive Federal aid and 
loans in much larger amounts than it now* receives, 
and the increase in Federal aid would more than 
offset the income from special tax privileges the 
island now enjoys,^" Puerto Rico, it is believed, 
must have the assurance of free trade with the 
mainland which can only be obtained under state- 
hood. 

Arguments advanced against association with the 
forty-eight states center on the belief that cultural 
and language differences would make it impossible 
for Puerto Rico ever to become an integral part 
of American life; and that its representatives in 
Congress would argue narrow sectional interests, 
and argue them imsuccessfuUy because of the 
island's small representation. Advocates of indepen- 
dence, moreover, assert that iacorporation of Puerto 
Rico as a state would appear "imperialistic" in the - 
eyes of other countries, especially the independent 
Latin American countries. On economic grounds, 
there would be no assurance that Federal aid be- 
yond that which the island now receives would be 
forthcoming, unless the insular government would 
share in the cost of special programs such as social 
security.^ ^ The proponents of statehood, on the 
other hand, think not only that independence 
would he ruinous, but that the present administra- 
tion—in preparing the ground for economic inde- 
pendence — is taking the road to destruction. Under 

48. Reece B. Bothv/ell, "En torno al status politico de Puerto 
Rico," Caribe, November 1941, Vol. I, No. i. 

49- "Puerto Rico is Ready for the Responsibilities of State- 
hood," unpublished manuscript by Luis Ferre, President of Pro- 
Statehood Association. 

50. Hearings bejore the Senate Committee on Territories and 
Insular Affairs on 5, 227^ 79th Congress, ist Session, par^ 2 
(Washington, D.C., 1945), pp. 173-83. 

5X. The Tariff Commission has published an analysis of the 
economic implications of the various status proposals in The 
Economy of Puerto JRico, cited. For an objective abbreviat-d ac- 
count of the arguments for and against, see Clarence Senior, 
Self-Determination For Puerto Rico (New York, Post War 
World Council, April 1946). 
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Progress ur-^r^blic Enterprise 

By Olive Holmes and O. K. D, RiNGWoob 
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After the Popular Democratic party's victory in 
1940 the insular government greatly expanded its 
activities in the economic sphere.^ Lands held by 
private corporation* in excess o£ the 500 acres per- 
mitted by the law v^ere expropriated, power facil- 
ities and the means of transportation were acquired, 
and the Land, Transport and Water Resources 
Authorities were created. To develop new* income- 
creating industries the Development Company and 
the Agricultural Development Company were es- 
■^ tablished. In 1945-46, 45 per cent of outlays from 

/ the General Fund were made for developmental 

^^^.^ purposes, 16 per cent for die land tenure program, 
4 per cent for public utilities, and only 34 per cent 
for all other government services? 

Through 1946 the Land Authority had acquired 
about 63,000 acres of land, almost 3 per cent o£ the 
entire area of the island. After the Supreme Court 
decided the test- case of Ruber t Hermanos,. Inc., in 
the insular government's favor, other companies, 
with the notable exception of Eastern Sugar Asso- 
ciates,^ have submitted to consent decrees. The 
three proportional-profit farms now in operation 
under article 25 of die Land Law are located in the 
north-central part of the island where less cane is 
produced per acre than in the cane lands along the 
southern coast. Negotiations, however, are under- 
way with three large companies for die purchase 
of extensive sugar lands in the south.^ Of the three 
farms, or projects, Cambalache (in its third year of 
operation) and San Vicente showed a profit in 
1946; but in the-Toa lands (which are in their sec- 
ond year of operation) only two of the six colonias 
in the project made a profit. Losses in the other 
four colonias will be charged off against future 
profits of the colonias — each of which has a separate 
account with the Authority. 

The Land Authority has also acquired twp sugar 
mills: Cambalache, which has already completed 
one grinding season, and Plazuela, which started 
grinding under new management in January 1947. 
In the Cambalache mill 350,937 tons of cane were 
ground with a profit of $166,420.91, after costs and 
5 per cent interest on the invested capital were de- 
ducted. Unskilled laborers received 44 cents an 
hour at this mill and at Plazuela, a wage asserted 
to be higher than that of any other central in 
the island. At Cambalache the workers' share of the 

1. Sec pp. 286-87. 

2. Puerto Rico Planning Board: Third Six-Year Financial Pro- 
gram for the. Fiscal Years 1946-47 ^o 195^-52 (San Juan, 1946), 
Table I, p. vii. 

3. New York Times, November 12, 1946. 

4. Bl Mundo (San Juan), November 5, 1946. 



profits was $32,787.24, or the equivalent of 10 cents 
on every dollar received in wages during the year; 
and the private farmers who had sold cane to the 
mill received a bonus of 5 cents on each twenty- 
pound weight of raw sugar produced from their 
cane.^ 

Under Title V of the Land Law 126 rural com- 
munities have been established, including more . 
than 15,000 garden plots and reaching an estimated 
77,000 people. During the first years of operations 
the need fpr resettlement was so urgent that agre- 
gados were placed on whatever lands were avail- 
able, even on fixed sand dunes. Aldiough the Au- 
thority is empowered to provide building materials, 
it has not been able to do so because of present 
shortages, which presumably have also held up con- 
struction of schools, churches, medical centers, and 
recreational facilities for which land has been set 
aside. Since 1945 the establishment of rural com- 
munities has-been slowed down pending comple- 
tion of an island-wide rural survey. 

The Agricultural Development Cbmpany has 
only been in existence for two years and much of 
its activity is- still in the planning. It has placed in 
operation in San Juan an average-priced market, 
the Praco. Activities which are already under way 
or projected for the near future are the develop- 
ment of a beef catde and dairy industry on the 
small near-by island of Vieques, construction of a 
cigar and cigarette factory, fishery development, 
and the processing of fruits, vegetables and other 
food products. 

Before., die creation of/^jiie Development Com- 
pany, the only experienc^ol the government with 
industrial management ' Had been in the cement 
plant established by the Puerto Rico Reconstruction 
Administration. The first industry, established, the 
glass container factory, grew ouf^of a war-time 
need to manufacture botdes for the rum industry 
when containers could not h^ obtained from the 
continent in sufficient quantity.,The botding plant, 
which is partially financed by local distillers, will 
also produce other types of glass. A paper mill ad- 
joining the factory supplies cartons made' out of 
bagasse and waste paper to the rurh industrj^. The 
Company, in cooperation with the Land Authority, 
will put up a plant near the Cambalache sugar mill 
to produce wallboard from the central's bagasse. 
Other enterprises include a shoe factory in Ponce, 
a ceramics plant and a textile mill, and plans are 
afoot for the establishment of other small industries 
in cooperation with local private capital. 

5. Autoridad de Tierras, Informe anual ano fiscal 1946 (San 
Juan, 1946), p. 4- 
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U.S. APPRAISES TRUMAN POLICY OF INTERVENTION 



T^^HE discussion precipitated in the Senate and 
throughout the country by President Truman's 
statement of March 12 on Greece and Turkey has 
had the effect of uncovering some of the principal 
issues raised by the Administration's decision to play 
an active and continuing part in world affairs. Look- 
ing at the past decade in perspective, tibe Truman 
Doctrme might appear to be only a development of 
the policy gradually formulated by President Roose- 
velt who, beginning with his "quarantine" speech of 
1937 and ending with his last message to Congress "in 
January 1945, pointed out with increasing emphasis 
the necessity for this country to accept world respon- 
sibilities not only in time of war, but also in time 
of peace. Actually, however, while President Roose- 
velt envisaged international cooperation with all of 
the United Nations, President Truman contemplates 
American mtervention in a given area to oppose Rus- 
sia and totalitarian regimes. 

The significant aspect of the current debate is that 
-• itr'.ce|iters npt on the question whether isolation is 
preferable to intervention, but on the need for inter- 
r ventipn in this particular case, the form intervention 
•should take if it is necessary, and this country's 
'capacity to pay the resulting cost. Only yesterday, it 
seems, the United States had been merely an inter- 
ested spectator of the international scene, applauding 
the hero or hissing the villain, occasionally offering 
peacetime advice, intenrening in two world wars, but 
feelfeg little or no responsibility for the outcome of 
r -!^5 ^/ama. Now it is cast for the principal role. And 
r in this new role it is beginning to learn that participa- 
, tion involves hitherto unsuspected obligations, sacri- 
fices and anxieties. •% 

. -L Intervention Costs Money. The first lesson 
^rought home by the Trumai/Doctrine is that, if the 
Jnited States is to achleve/lts two primary aims— 

cheats of this BULLETIN may be reprinted 
' f / 



check the spread of Russia's influence, and help "free 
peoples" achieve, economic and social conditions 
favorable to political democracy — it will have 
to expend resources in money, goods, and tech- 
nical assistance to an amount whose total can- 
not even begin to be estimated. The suggestion 
made by Senator, Byrd on April 6 that Bernard M. 
Baruch be asked to make a study of this country's 
internal resources and its capacity "to pay the bill" 
can be carried out if the subject of the study *is the 
amount of money the United States as a nation can 
afford to invest in or gxy^ to other countries for their 
reconstruction, now recognized to be inextricably 
linked with our own economic well-being. It would 
be well-nigh impossible, however, to estimate the 
ultimate cost of aiding all countries which, because 
of their present economic plight, are susceptible to 
Russia's pressure or to Communist propaganda. 

2. U. S. Aid Must be Controlled. The chief rea- 
son for this is that the Truman Doctrine, in its pres- 
ent form, constitutes an open invitation to all coun- 
tries fearful of Russia or of native Communists or 
both to seek financial aid from the United States, not 
only for peacetime economic reconstruction but also 
for military establishments, without imposing on 
them the obligation to put their own house hi order 
so as to reduce the pressure of extreme Leftist groups. 
The testimony of veteran American correspondents Q I 
in Athens, for example, indicates that the Greek gov-' -><^J 
ernment, which has disregarded Britain's advice con- 
cerning J:easm^'resfr^% on/ffie use^of funds/O^ 

"''PSt'^'SW^^!^^^?.^^ fo 'finance IxJT 
^fiSf ha^o>tentlUgbf SaafiiggjEgaa^ice of the 
^^nited States. GenliiS/syni^aaijt^for the plight of 
the Greek people— ;wEich, it should «ot be forgotten, 
was due in the first.J>laGe.to .the depredations of Italy 
and Germany, not Russi#-should not^obscure the 

with credit to the Foreign Policy Asso'ciatioh^ 
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problem created by the reported unwillingness of the 
Greek government to; accept outside curbs on its fi- 
nancial policies, whiicii include permission to import 
ijixuries sold at black market prices, and refusal to 
reform the system of taxation, which at present works 
to the advantage of -the wealthy segment of the 
population. 

3. Half-Way Measures Impossible. This situation 
points to a third problem confronting the United 
States— the need to supervise the expenditure of 
funds it may furnish to "free peoples." Such super- 
vision, contrary to some of the statements made by 
—Administration spokesmen before the Senate Foreign 
ifela'tions Committee, will probably involve interven- 
tion} in the political aflFairs of the peoples who re- 
quest and receive aid from the United States. So far 
the Administration has sought to draw a distinction 
between financial aid, even when accompanied by 
techttiical advice^ and political intervention. This is 
undierstandable, since it has been the traditional pol- 
icy of the United States, under the Monroe Doctrine, 
- - tO'insist on non-intervention by other nations in the 
affairs of the Western Hemisphere, and to adopt an 
attitude of political non-intervention in the affairs of 
at least some countries outside the hemisphere, not- 
ably Spain. The United States itself, however, has 
from time to time resorted to political intervention 
in the Far East and in Latin America—and is now 
be ginni ng to do SO in Europe. In practice it is difficult 
to see how the United States government will be able 
to furnish money to other countries in time of peace 
without wanting to^make sure that its contributions, 
which could otherwise be usefully expended at home, 
are. devoted to what it considers constructive pur- 



is the crux of the matter— it conducts such interven- 
tion as it undertakes within the framework ot the 
United Nations organization. Under pressure of pub- 
lic opinion the Truman Doctrine, which origmaiiy 
made no provision for UN supervision o£ American 
aid to Greece and Turkey, has been modified by ttie 
March 28 statement of Warren R. Austin, American 
delegate on the Security Council, and by President 
Truman himself at the Jefferson Day dinner on April 
5 at which he said that the United States must when 
necessary, "supplement" the activities of the United 
Nations. Senator Vandenberg, who has displayed 
high qualities of statesmanship m his handlmg ot 
this issue,- has proposed that the United States, waiv- 
ing its veto in the Security Council, should accept the 

decision of the majori^ in the Council or. two-thirds 

in the General Assembly concerning discontinuance 
of American aid to Greece and Turkey. 

In the historic struggle now being waged all over 
the world between cbncepts of national sovereignty 
and international organization theUfiited States,- on - 
the question of aid to Greece and Turkey, has indi- 
cated a desire to work within the terms of the UM 
Charter This decision, if carried out with determma- 
tion on all other issues, would greatly strengthen this 
country's position in its criticism of unilateral inter- 
vention by Russia in the affairs of neighbormg coun- 
tries. At the same time, study might be given to the 
question whether non-intervention as previously un- 
derstood is compatible with international organiza- 
tion, Dr. Alfaro, speaking in the Political and Secur- 
ity Committee of the UN Assembly on December 3, 
offered an approach to this problem when he de- 
clared that intervention is a "fetish word, and 
added that the theory that no individual state-can--- 
intervene in the affairs of another does not bar <^k^^ 
lective action by the community of nations. 



Vera Michelbs DEAJSf^''^:^] 



-~po5es. 

4. 1 Collective Action the Answer. The United 
State's could easily become the target for charges of 
"imj?erialism" and "dictatorship" unless— and here 
SUCCESS OF GENEVA TRADE PARLEY DEPENDS ON U.S. TARIFF POLICY^ 
SiTr UN auspices the representatives of seven- concessions. The Reciprocd Trade Agreemei^, A^ 



teeii nations which account for over 90 per cent o£ 
wojjld commerce gathered in Geneva on April 10 to 
"conduct negotiations for the reduction of tariff bar- 
riers, and at the same time to complete the draft for 
an International Trade Organization (ITO). This is 
an unprecedented conference, for never before have 
. so many governments acted simultaneously to reduce 
trade restrictions. No other worl'd economic confer- 
ence, moreover, has been preceded by such careful 
and detailed preparation. 

U.S. DELEGATION HANDICAPPED. Elaborate 
planning, however, will not of itself assure the suc- 
cess of the Geneva meeting. Much will depend on 
whether the tariflf negotiators of other nations are 
prepared to proceed on the assumption that the 
American delegation can and will grant generous 



of 1945 authorized a cut of as much as 50 per .<^W,, i 

in the tariff rates in force as of January first of .fif* . i 

year. It is therefore possible for this countCT^to 

make substantial concessions. Some members of |tie J 

Republican majority in the present Congress, jhp^- J 

ever, have directed an all-out attack in recent wep.ks ' 

on the Administration's trade program. These pegv- 

bers, most of whom represent western states in |b4ch 

farm and mining interests predominate, have insi^te^ 

that the United States should not be represented-atj 

Geneva.* Their attack proved unsuccessful, but orily4 

because the Administration accepted a compromise', 

whereby all trade pacts are to contain a safeguarding^ 

clause permitting cancellation of any concessions thaf 

threaten "serious injury to domestic producers." 11 

•See ForeiB" Po'''y Biillelin, February 7, 1947. . 
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was also agreed that the U.S. xairiff Commission 
shall review any duty reduction concerning which a 
complaint is made after the concession becomes ef- 
fective. Given 'these stipulations, other governments 
may well question the permanence of any tariff cuts 
made by the United States. 

Although the United States has vast economic 
strength compared with the straitened circumstances 
.of countries whose productive capacity was seri- 
ously crippled as a result of war — our negotiators 
are subject to limitations which are hardly in keep- 
ing with the strong position of the American econ- 
omy. If the Republican opponents of the program 
represented a group as stubstantial as it has been 
vocal, then the outlook for world economic coopera- 
tion would be grim indeed. The trade program, how- 
~evefrha:s"been"^'endorsed by several important indus- 
' trial and trading groups, not to mention the many, 
millions* of consuAiers who appreciate the lower 
prices it would bring. Thus^the proposed ITO, whose 
—Gharter-~wilL.obligate\ members to reduce their trade 
barriers steadily, has been endorsed by the National 
Association of Manufacturers, the National Foreign 
TrSde Council, the League of Women Voters, the 
United Automobile Workers Union, etc., as well as ' 
by xiiany prominent industrialists and economists. 

BRITISH TARIFF POLICY. Whether these pro- 
ponents of freer trade can so marshal their strength 
as to sustain the Administration in a showdown with 
the ;protectionists is a question of great moment to 
thejBritish. Addressing the House of Coromons on 
the eve of the Geneva meeting, Sir Stafford Cripps, 
President of the Board of Trade, noted with regret 
the jlimitations applied to the' bargaining power of 
the^'American negotiators, but expressed the hope 
that>ome success could be achieved. He again re- 
minded the Commons that British exports must reach 
a volume at least 75 per cent above the level of 1938, 
if ttie standard of living for that year is to be re- 
s^M- Under^ the circumstances . Britain, he said, 
welcomed any plan to increase world trade. 

In answer to those who oppose reductions in Em- 
„pir^. tariff preferences — a system instituted in 1932 
whereby members of the British Commonwealth en- 
joy special low duties in their mutual trade — Sir 
Stafford declared that the Dominions and colonies 
could not possibly supply all the raw materials Brit- 
ain has to import, nor do they provide a market large 
enough to absorb the volume of goods Britain must 
export. At an earlier gathering of Commonwealth 
representatives in London, this same line of reason- 
ing was used to overcome opposition, particularly by 



Australia and NeM^ealand, to the gradual elimina- 
tion of preferential tariffs. 

But if the London and Dominion delegates at 
Geneva are prepared to give up their preferential 
trading system, they will actually do so only pro- 
vided other countries— primarily the United States- 
make generous compensatory adjustments in their 
import controls. Australia and South Africa; for ex- 
ample, have indicated that in return for freer entry of 
American manufactures into their markets, our duty 
on wool must be cut by 50 per cent. New Zealand will 
demand a substantial lowering of the American tariff 
on butter, and Canada will seek a larger market 
here for its farm produce, newsprint, ^tc. London 
will ask for a lower American duty on woolen and 
worsted cloth, also sought by. the Frenctu_Since the_ 
Commonwealth delegates will bargain in concert,1the 
American negotiators will have to face squarely the 
issue of increased competitivejimports, if concessions 
are to be obtained for our exporters. 

FREE ENTERPRISE AT STAKErAm-erxcan-^woob- 
growers, woolen manufacturers and dairy interests, 
however, have always taken the lead in the crusade 
for a high tariff. How far the Administration can 
go in overcoming their opposition will have an im- 
portant bearing on the ultimate outcome of the ITO 
program. Failure to make real progress in reducing 
our tariff rates, many of which remain high, can only 
mean that our exports will shrink — a development 
that will be all the more serious since productive 
capacity in both industry and agriculture were greatly 
expanded during the war. 

While the primary goal of the American trade 
program is a higher and more stable level of world 
prosperity, a broader and no less important purpose 
is the promotion of free enterprise in other countries. 
Bargaining at Geneva will focus on^tariff^rates, quotas 
and other trade controls, but underlying theliegotia^- 
tions is the fundamental issue of whether there shall 
be further state control of economic life. The out- 
come of the parley may well determine the extent to 
which the trend toward economic nationalismrbegun^_ 
during the world depression of the 1930's, can be 
reversed. 

Harold H. Hutcheson 
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The Trade of Nations, by Michael A. Heilperin, New York, 
Knopf, 1947. $3.00 

An excellent survey of the world trade problem, with 
particular reference to the United States. The case for 
freer, multilateral trade and exchange is cogently argued. 
Constructive suggestions are made for the improvement of 
our tariff policy. 
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UN TALKS ON PALESTINE 

The Washington Administration today sees Pal- 
estine in a new light and as a new problem. In the 
past the White House has freely given advice about 
the Holy Land in the safe knowledge that it would 
be Britain's task, not ours, to turn advice into action. 
Now, however, the White House and the State De- 
partment are preparing for the first time to formulate 
a policy for the execution of which we might have 
at least partial responsibility. The possible 'prospec- 
tive change in American relationship to the Holy 
Land results from Britain's decision to refer the Pal- 
estine problem to the United Nations. Whatever re- 
sponsibility, if any, the , UN eventually takes for 
Palestine will also be ours as a member of the UN. 
U.S. ENCOURAGES DELAY. Yet the Adminis- 
tration is putting off the decision about the nature 
of an official responsible American policy toward 
Palestine as long as it can. It foresees difficulties in 
arriving at a clear, realistic policy for two main rea- 
' sons: first, because of profound disagreement among 
Americans about the merits of the conflicting causes 
of Arab and Jew in Palestine; and, second, because 
of the tendency of Americans to look on the Holy 
Land as the scene of a struggle between Jews and 
Arabs, rather than as part df a strategic area which,, 
in the Administration's view, is vital to the security • 
of the United States. 

Washington's desire for ^elay will guide the 
special Palestine session of/ the General Assembly, 
which will probably meet m May. Britain has agreed 
to the request of the United States, made on March 
29, that the Assembly limit its action next month to 
the appointment of a fact-finding commission and 
instruct it to report to the regular Assembly meeting 
in September. After negotiations by the British with 
Jewish and Arab representatives for a Palestine set-, 
tlement had broken down on February 10, Britain 
on February 14 made the forthcoming collective 
inquiry possible by turning to the UN. On April 
3 Britain formally requested the UN to summon 
an extraordinary meeting of the General Assem- 
bly after obtaining assurances that the United 
States, France and the Soviet Union would support 
its proposal. Following the UN meeting the United 
States intends to act cautiously and avoid leadership 
in the collective search for a settlement of the Pales- 
tine problem. For whether it is a member of the pro- 
posed fact-finding commission or only an onlooker, 
the United States does not wish to be offered the 
Palestine mandate. Britain, it should be noted, has 
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not said that it plans to surrender the mandate. 

AMERICAN INTEREST. The basic questions 
about Palestine which the United States has yet to 
answer are, first, whether we have a real interest in. 
that country and, second, how we can protect our 
interest if it exists. In his statement of March 12 oa / 
Greece and Turkey President Truman implied that 
the United States is directly concerned in the entire 
Near and Middle East. A disorderly Palestine, un- 
settled by armed conflict between British military 
forces and Jewish guerrillas and civilians, couli^ 
tempt other powers to interfere in Palestinian affairs 
and thereby add to American difiiculties in attaining 
the goals Mr. Truman hopes to achieve through his 
policy on Greece and Turkey. 

Hximanitarian and political considerations prejvent"- 
the Administration from proposing a solution} for 
Palestine in terms calculated to safeguard our purely 
strategic interests. Disturbed by the plight of I the 
Jews still iaDP camps in Europe, the White Hpus^ ^ 
has urged that 100,000 European Jews be settlejd in 
Palestine. This proposal aroused the anger ofj tHe 
Arab League^ whose Coimcil on March 29 declared 
tliat the American immigration suggestion hasj'^afr 
-_ ff ected the good relations between America and Jfee 
Arab States." The Arab states in the UN, liiqce- 
^ over, objected to the special session of the Gen^^^l ^ 
Assembly. . i .,.' 

Conflicting points of view in the White Ho^se 
and the State Department regarding the Palestine 
problem add to Washington's dilemma in attempt- 
ing to define a workable policy. While presidaitial 
statements during the past 18 months have cqnsis- 
tently reflected sympathy with Jewish hopes \sx P^ajes- 
tine, the State Department— which favors the Arab 
cause— has argued in oflicial councils that since the 
United States has tangible interests in communica- 
tions lines and oil concessions in Arab countries, 
especially Saudi Arabia, it would be dangerous for 
us, by supporting Zionism, to run the risk of perma- 
nently alienating the good will of the Arabs who 
might, it is argued, turn to Russia. Others, however, 
contend that the ruling Arab groups have no desire 
to work with Moscow, and that a strong Jewish state 
in Palestine would support our strategic interests more 
reliably than the Arabs. These conflicts of outlook 
and judgment might result in a do-nothing policy on 
Palestine unless public opinion encourages the Ad- 
ministration to take positive action. 

Blair Bolles 
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NEW PRESIDENT PLANS TO EXPAI^D'FPA; 






, Mi. William W. Lancaster, Chairman of the 
BoarH of Directors of the Foreign Policy Assbcia- 
"Jion, has announced the appointment of Brooks 
Bmeny as President of the Association. Mr. Emeny 
is 'known to members of 
^tlie Association" not only 
thtbugh fiis Headline 
Series pamphlet * *Main- 
springs of World Poli- 
tics", but also as the able 
President of the Cleveland 
Council on World Affairs, 
and the chairman of Cleve- 
land's " widely publicized 
"Report from the World". 
Mr. Emeny succeeds Ma- 
jor General Frank Ross 
McCoy, U.S: Army, retired, 




WM. wV^ANCASTER 

Assoctarion. 



now president emeritus of the 

In his acceptance, Mr. Emeny stated: "The presi- 
dency of the Foireign-Policy Association oJffers one of 
the most challenging opportunities today for further- 
ing the public understandiag of the problems of con- 
temporary world relations as they affect America and 
for the development of a leadership of informed . 
opinion upon which alone a constructive foreign 
policy can be based. The. Association, with its nation- 
wide membership and network of branches and aj0&li- 
ates, is uniquely situated to serve as the national 
agency for the furtherance of such a program. This 
can only be achieved through a widespread coopera- 
tive eflFort not only among the members of the Asso- 
ciation but through" the aid and partnership of other 
national organizations devoted to research and edu- 
cation in specialized fields of world affairs." 

A member of the class of 1924 at Princeton Uni- 



Yale following three years of Study in international 
relations at the Sorbonne, the London School of Eco- 
nomics, Konsular Akademie (Vienna) and the Uni- 
versity of Madrid. He is the author of "The Strategy 

of Raw Materials" and co- 
author, with the late Frank 
Simonds of "The Great 
Powers in World Politics" 
and "The Price of Peace." 
In 1935 Mr. Emeny 
went to Cleveland, where 
the remarkable growth of 
interest in international af- 
fairs is directly attribut- 
able to his leadership. 
Communities all over, the 
country pattern their edu- 
cational pro/^tama^'^ corn- 
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BROOKS^^ENY 

munity technique on the 'Cleveland'rner . . . ^ 

annual institute of the Clisvelad^ Couj,^.-;,!?^ f''*^^ 
ary enjoyed the ' £o^B;^phsprship c/r^;<^-> lvi'£cg;:^iig^ 
This "Report from'^^the' W^ Ql#^-, 

land such outsfendiiig; leader^ ^ 
of State James F.^'ByrfiesTiSena&r A'rthur^H-v^ 
berg; Premier Alcide de Gasperi of Italy; Dr. Eelco 
van Kleffens, Netherlands delegate to the UN Se- 
curity Council; and Dr. Oswaldo Aranha, Brazilian 
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delegate to the UN Seeucity C^^tL 

itmentelS. Px, 

^"^;,-^ifeHra 
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Mr. Emeny's a|^omtmej^p';Px,esid^t of the 




versity, Mr. Emeny received his graduate degree from 

^. . Contents oj this BULLETIN may be reprinted with credit to the Foreign Policy Association, 



aster stated, 
X strengthen- 

inj^^he educational program of the Foreign Policy 
Association. It is the desire of the Board of Directors 
that the distribution of the Association's publications 
throughout th'e coimtry be expanded and that the* 
branches should increase as vital and focal points o£ j:- 
interest in international affairs,." L ^ 
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WOULD UN CONTROL ANSWER PROBLEM OF DARDANELLES? 



Warren R. Austin, United States delegate, assured 

the United Nations Security Council on March 28 

that the proposal for AigSfica^ aidito Greece and 

Turkey is only a stopgap ^jeasi^e denned to assist 

these two couurjtries until ^oi^jpatpMational agen- 

^s ar^ able to e^rtend lof%-i^ge^^sistance. His 

<;C»^^ -^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ belatectnec^raa9jQ by the Ad- 

^ mm^vatibii of widespread £e^^^Mj&?^^ country that 

n^fi^^ient had deliberately Uppas^ed the Urxited 

^ ^i^S^-^^ ^^' Austin succeed.^ in allayinr^ this ie%u' 




spokesmen Jia\^e pt^$ 
stronger case th.in they have hitherto made in favor 
^6 msigmngS^100,Q00,000£ot support ,o£ tU^e^Xurkish^ 
atmf, ffeay rmcy imd k d.?ifia^.io-V7in widespread 
public and Coagc^essionat Sacking for this particular 
ph^e.pf Mr. Truman's prograna. 
"One reason for the Administration's comparative 
silence as far as Tujtkey is concerned is that the 
Turkish crisis is comjpounded of less, dramatic ele- 
ments thaii' the crisis in Greece. From the point of 
view of the potential struggle for power between 
Russia and the United States in the Middle East, 
however, Turkey is even more ^ signijicant than 
Greece. For the western territories of Turkey lie 
athwart the Straits, through which Russia must pass 
to reach the Is^editerranean, and its eastern provinces 
form part of the approach from the U.S.S.R. to the 
Persian Gulf. 

TURKEY FEARS RUSSIAN CONTROL. The 
existing arrangements concerning the Straits, as es- 
tablished by the Montreux convention of 1936, are 
essentially satisfactory to Turkey. Under this con- 
vention the Turkish government has full responsibil- 
ity- for the defenseand control of the Straits, subject 
to the provision that all merchant yeissels shall have 
IS^49^-<>f p^ss^e m pea.ce or warj, while warships 
orBbth.Bkc| Sp and nbn-llftoral powers shall be 




United States and Russia that the Montreux terms be 
revised to permit free passage for warships of Black 
Sea powers while denying such passage to naval 
units of other nations except in limited cases. They 
have, however, opposed the Russian proposal that 
the Straits should be jointly defended by the U.S.S.R. 
^nd Turkey. This. Russian plan, in the opinion of 
the Ankara government, would not only lead to vir- 
tual Soviet control of the Straits but would seriously 
restrict Turkish sovereignty. Fearing that Russia 
might exert military pressure to obtain approval of 
this proposal, the Turks have continued to maintain 
a^large standing army. The Turkish army, as pointed 
out in the memorandum prepared by the State De- 
partment for members of Congress, will cost Turkey 



approximately |l52,000,000 during 1947, or 44 per 
cent of the national budget 

RUSSIA AFFIRMS HISTORIC POLICY, From 
the point of view of Russia, which has xe^atded th^ 
Straits as its natural entrance to the Mediterraneaiit 
for two centuries,;the attainment of full poafical cc^n-' 
trol over this important -waterway lias ItModcally 
constituted a primary objective. Although th^ Tsarlf> 
government never succeeded in achieving ItPb cb* 
' 've, -success seemed within its grasp during Wotid 
v c I. J[n a desperate eflFort to keep Russia in the 
* ^ , e Western Allies secretly agreed in 19.15 th-it 
^i -I, should receive the Straits' and Constant;::,, 
,*K.ple following defeat of the Central Powers, /s 
though: this agreement was not carried i -- ul'" ; 
the Bolshevik revolution occurred befor h ; 

had been defeated, it embodied a Russia) J; 

which the Soviet government revived wht^ - a t^ " 
appeared opportune. Thus during the pe ■ ^ ^ - ^ 
ing conclusion of the Russo-German pi , , ^y^t^f^ 
Russia attempted not only to secure' the fmdn^l.i 
the jStraits to non-Black Sea powers,- but also to ob- 
tain naval and air bases in Turkey for the' purpose 
of controlling the waterway. Although shortly ^fteir 
the Nazi invasion in 1941 Russia retreated from this 
historic policy and affirraed its fidelity to the Mon- 
treux arrangements for iTurfcish control of the Straits, 
Soviet leaders reverted to Russia's traditional objec- 
tive as the war drew to a close. During .the spring 
of 1945 Russia formally denounced its pact of friend- 
ship and neutrality with Turkey, and in August and 
September 1946 pressed for the establishment of 
joint Russp-Turkish defense of the Straits. 

U.S. URGES INTERNATIONAL SOLUTION. 
It was under these conditions of acute tension be- 
tween Russia and Tturkey that the United States 
claimed an important role in the settlement of the 
long-standing controversy concerning the Straits. At 
the Potsdam Conference of July 1945 President 
Truman contended that, since the policies governing 
intfefnational waterways have a direct bearing, on 
^ world peace and security, the United States has a 
= keen interest in the determination of these policies 
and should participate in revision of the Montreux 
convention. Although the Big Three thereupon 
agreed^ in a document on '*The Black Sea Straits" 
made public by Washington on March 19, that each 
of them should discuss revision with the Turkish gov- 
ernment, it is now clear that Russia* did not intend 
to give the United States the important voice in the 
settlement of its dispute with Turkey which Wash- 
ington has claimed since Potsdam. According to the 
Russiaatext of the agreement, "negotiations," rather 
than "'conversations" — as the American and British 
versions of the Potsdam document state — ^were to be 
held between Turkey and each of the Big Three, 
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and these negotiations were to constitute "the proper 
coxxrse" — rather than "the next step" — ^toward settle- 
ment o£ the question. The marked differences in 
translation of key phrases in the Potsdam agreement 
on the Straits might not have proved insuperable. 
But underlying these phrases is the fundamental con- 
flict between Russia's belief that its security depends 
oh the establishment of national control over the 
Straits and the American view thatJRussian domina- 
tion of the Dardanelles would endanger American 
interests in the oil-rich Middle East and upset the 
present balance of power throughout this strategic, 
area. 

When it became clear that Russia was pressing for 
joint military control of the Straits ,;;with Turkey as - 

; . ; UN LAUNCHES TRUSTEESHIP 

Secretary-General Trygve Lie, in opening the; first 
^sessiotx of the United Nations Trustee§|iip Council on^ 
March 26, recalled the false prophecies of the skep- ' 
tics and cynics who had predictpd. that the. ;Cpuncil 
would never meet. The absence of a Soviet delegate 
marred the inaugural meeting of this last major UN 
organ to go into operation, but Mr, Lie and United 
States representative Francis B. Sayre later pointed 
out to newsmen that according to the Charter the 
Council's decisions are made .by a majority of mem- 
bers present and voting. The work of the Council 
will therefore proceed despite the non-attendance of 
the U.S.S.R., which has never answered the Secretary 
General's January 14 request for the names of Trus- 
teeship Council representatives. Mr. Sayre, express- 
ing his regret at Russia's failure to send a delegate, 
declared; "I hope with all my heart that a represen- 
tative of that great country will be here shortly." 

SOVIET BOYCOTT. Russia's attitude is not' sur- 
prising in view of its contention last December that 
the eight trusteeship agreements approved by the 
General Assembly were illegal, and therefore im- 
proper as a basis for creation of the Coimcil. Many 
observers, however, are associating this attitude with 
th^ fact that the Soviet Union belongs to only one 
(World Health Organization) of the nine existing 
or projected specialized agencies of the United Na- 
tions. 

Largely ignoring Russia's boycott, the nine re- 
maining members of the Trusteeship Council pro- 
ceeded methodically to take up the task of supervis- 
ing the administration of six African and two Paci^ *> 
trust territories which are inhabited by l4,555,OoJ 
people and ruled by five members of the Council — 
Britain (Tanganyika, British Cameroons, British 
Togoiand), France (French Cameroons and French 
Togoland), Belgium (Ruanda-Urundi), Australia 
(New Guinea) , and New . Zealand (Western 
Samoa) . The only noticeable ej0Fect of the Soviet ab- 
sence occurred during the election of ojBSicers in which 
Mr. Sayre, former United States High Commissioner 



its junior partner, the United States on October 9, 
1946 reaffirmed its interpretation of the Potsdam 
. agreement, and repeated an earlier suggestion that 
the Montreux convention should be revised by means 
of an international conference. Mr, Truman now 
proposes unilateral American financial and nailitary 
support of Turkey to offset the imilateral pressure 
exerted on that country by the U.S.SJR, However, in 
view of the assurances Mr. Austin has given the 
Security Council that the United States will welcome 
long-range United Nations assistance to Turkey, the 
possibility still exists that the centuries-old dispute 
over control of the Straits might be settled by the es- 
tablishment of a United Nations regime. 

COUN^ckt DESPITE i^ 

io the ^Philippines, was chosen president, and ^Sir 
Carl Berendsen of New Zealand, vice-pr^sidtot. 
lyTemBef^rof the Council are said to have previously 
, agreed on the election of Dr. Luis Padllla'lSferyo of 
Mexico as president, but just before the balloting a 
short adjournment was requested by Roger Garreau 
of France. The subsequent vote -was secret, but it is 
reported that during the twenty minute recess the 
five administering powers agreed to cast their ballots 
for- Mr. Sayre., 

The remaining items on the agenda of the Trus- 
teeship Council are (l) adoption of rules of proce- 
dure, (2) formulation of questionnaires on, the ad- 
vancement of trust territories, (3) consideration of 
petitions, (4) study of reports submitted by admin- 
istering authorities, (5) discussion of relations be- 
tween the Trusteeship Council and other UN agen- 
cies, (6) consideration of items proposed by any UN 
members, and (7) schedule of future sessions and 
work, including arrangements for visits to trust ter- 
ritories. The adoption of the rules of procedure alone 
is expected to take as mudhT'a^ two weeks. Sixty-two 
provisional^ rules for the^Cpundl were adopted by 
the UN Preparatory Commission in the fall of 1945^ 
but the Frerich'delegafe warned that'al^eratioiiswere 
necessary, and CoLW.R. Hodgson of Aiistralia de^ 
clared that ids" gqy>rixment li^d about n£ty sugges- 
tions to make. ^ , -^ 

SAMOAN PETinON. One of the most interest- 
ing of many petitions submitted for the Council's 
consideration, made public on March 9, was a re- 
quest for self government by forty-six native chief- 
tains of Western Samoa, a New Zealand trust terri- 
tory. The Samoan chiefs also protested against the 
"unnatural division" between Western Samoa and 
American Samoa (which is administered by theNavy 
Department) . J. A. Krug^ Secretary of the Interior, 
announced on March 15 that he would ask Congress 
to replace military rule by civilian government in 
Samoa, but the United States is unlikely to accept the 
proposal to unite the Samoan islands. Moreover, 
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as a result o£ its cv/ntj-ui over American Samoa, the 
United States will be one of six members of a new 
South Pacific Commission modeled on the Caribbean 
Commission. An agreement creating this new organ- 
ization to promote the economic and social develop- 
ment of South Sea, islands was signed at Canberra, 
Australia on February 6, but is as yet unratified. 

Temporarily, the absence of the Soviet Union from 
the Trusteeship Coimcil giYes the administering pow- 
ers a five to four majority over the non-administer- 
ing states (United States, China, Mexico and Iraq) . 
In the future this situation will probably be altered 
whether or not Russia continues to boycott the 
Council, For if the American draft agreement to 
placQ the Japanese mandated islands under trustee-^ 
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power. ^ Charter, the General As- 

sembly will then have to elect two more non-admin- 
istering members to the Council, making a total of 
six administering and six non-administering states. 
This action will place the five former League of Na- 
tions mandatory powers in the minority since the 
United States, despite its new role as an administer- 
ing authority, will probably assume an attitude mid- 
way between that of colonial and non-colonial pow- 
ers. One obstacle to American assumption of the role 
of an administering authority was removed on March 
28 in the Security Council when Australia withdrew 
a proposal which would have postponed the applica- 
tion of the Pacific islands agreement until the sign- 
ing of "a Japanese: peace treaty. 

Vernon ?McKay 
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Th^ Vfehof Grivariiment, te S« M. Maclter. 2^e^vT> Y^xk, 
Macmillan, 1947. $4.00 ' ' . - - 

In writing: about the fundamental nature of the state. 
Professor Maclver of Columbia University brings to bear 
on the eternal political problem of liberty and order a 
wealth of information from four related 'fields of political 
science, sociology, anthropology and psychology. 

The Individual^ the State and World Government, by A. C. 
Swing, New York, Macmillan, 1947. $4.00 
This treatise deals with the problems of democracy vs. 
totalitarianism, the rights of individuals, and the prospects 
for international organization. Professor Bwing, lecturer 
in Moral Science at Cambridge University, England, be- 
lieves that the UN has been erected on sound ground, even 
though the sovereignty of individual states has been pre- 
served in that organization. The alternative, he contends, 
was not greater federation but division of the world into 
two opposing camps. 

Defeat in Victory, by Jan Ciechanow^ki. Doubleday, Gar- 
den City, N. Y., 1947. §3.50 '' 

A strong indictment by the wartime Polish Ambassador 
to Washington (1941-45) of what he regards as Anglo- 
American betrayal . of ^Poland for the 3ake of achieving 
i'^artJm^ cooperation J^Ki^Si^sla. '"" " ^ ' 
^■^r^f-^^f^ ■' ~X ..^ ''"- ^> ^ ■ ' ■ '■.-., . 
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FOREIGN TRABH, FDUCY OF THS 

UbfTTBO STATES ' 

by Harold H. Hutcheson 

IMMIGRATION POLICY OF THE UNITED STATES 

^ by Earl G. Hartfson 

THE FIVE AXIS SATELLITE PEACE TREATIES 

by Winifred N. Hadsel 

25 cents each 

Foreign Policy Reports are published on the 1st and 15th 
of each month. Subscription, $5 ; to F.P.A. members, 4. 



A kafimiai Lahor FolicUt by H. W. Metz and M. Jac<>fe- 
Btein. Washinkto^i ^-O. Brookings Institution, 194^.. ^ -^ 
This study is based on the 1945 Brookings Instiljution 
publication, TJte Labor Policy of the Federal Government, 
by H. W. Metz which presented a factual record of labor 
legislation and court decisions affecting industrial relations. 
In the present book the authors have analyzed current 
labor policies and conclude that collective bargaining can 
be made an effective means of adjusting industrial differ- 
ences, while at the same time safeguarding the public 
interest. They argue ^against the alternative policy of com- 
pulsory adjustment of labor disputes. 

American Diplomacy in Action, by R. W.' Van Alstyne. 
California, Stanford University Press, 1947. $5.00^ 
In this revised edition of his text the author has fol- 
lowed the topical approach to American foreign policy, 
and has added information on wartime developments and 
the United Nations. The scope of the volume is indicated 
by its three main parts: I. Security and the Monroe Doc- 
trine; II. Expansion and the Concept of Manifest Destiny; 
and III. Neutrality and Isolation. % 

Caribbean: Sea of the New World, by German Arciniegas. 

New York, Alfred A. Knopf, 1946. $3.76 

The Colombian historian takes this locked sea as pro- 
tagonist of a rich history that bridges the years from 
Columbus' discovery, when *1ife acquired *:, new dimen- 
sion," to the building of the Canal. 

Pearl Harbor: The Story of the Secret' War, by George 
Morgenstern. New York, Devin-Adair, 1947. ?3.00 
A Chicago Tribune editorial writer seeks to prove the 
thesis that the United States was engaged in an "unde- 
clared" war months before Pearl Harbor. 



Soviet Philosophy: A Stvdy of Theory and Practice, by 
John Somerville. New York, Philosophical Library, 1946. 
$3.75 

A useful summary of Soviet thought on culture and sci- 
ence as well as politics and economics, by a lecturer in 
philosophy who spent considerable time in the Soviet 
Union before World War II, and had an opportunity to 
study Russian sources. 
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pay $25,000,000 to Yugoslavia and $45,000,000 to 
Greece. At the same time the United States and 
Britain also agreed that Albania should receive the 
token sum of $5,000,000 in reparations from Italy* 
The terms of the Italian treaty as finally drafted, 
provide that Italy must pay a total of $360,000,000 
in reparations over a period of seven years from 
the coming into force of the peace treaty, for dam- 
ages inflicted by Italian troops. This sum is to be 
-distributed as foUov/s: Yugoslavia, $125,000,000; 
Greece, $105,000,000; Russia, $100,000,000; Ethiopia, 
$25,000,000; and Albania, $5,000,000. These repara- 
tions are to be paid from four sources: existing 
factory and tool equipment v/hich v^as originally 
designed for war production and is now either tm- 
necessary for Italy's limited military establishments 
or not readily convertible to civilian purposes; 
Italian assets in Rumania, Bulgaria and Hungary; 
current industrial production, including produc- 
tion by extractive industries; and other types of 
capital goods and services, including the passenger 
ships Saturnia and Vulcania}^ 

The specific amounts Italy must pay from each 
of these sources are not fixed by the treaty, bjut 
certain provisions in the settlement indicate that 
- Italy may find it possible to pay the bulk of its 
reparations from Balkan assets, existiag war poten- 
tial and other capital goods, rather than from cur- 
rent production. Thus, instead of placing responsi- 
bility for the valuation of Italy*s foreign assets and 
surplus war plant on the receiving countries, which 
would be inclined to offer a low estimate, the 
treaty assigns this task to the Ambassadors of 
the big Four in Rome. Since the American and 
British Ambassadors may be expected to place a 
reasonably high valuation on Italy's assets and ex- 
isting equipment, the Western powers may be able 
to hold Italy's deliveries from current production 
to a minimum. Moreover, lest reparations from 
current production impede Italy*s economic recov- 
ery and impose additional relief tasks on the 
United States, the treaty not only permits the 
Italian government to declare a moratorium on 
payments from this source during the first two 
years, but requires all the receiving countries to 
furnish Italy with essential imports the value of 
which is to be deducted from the value, of the 
reparations delivered. Finally, by providing that 

12. According to the terms of the treaty Russia alone may 
collect reparations from Italian Balkan assets, and only Greece, 
Albania, Ethiopia and Yugoslavia* may make collections from 
the category of special capital goods, including the Saturnia and 
Vtdcania, For the provisions concerning reparations, see Treaties 
of Peace with Italy, Hungary, Roumania and Finland (English 
versions). Department of State Publication 2743, European 
Scries 21 (U.S. Government Printing Office, Washington, D.C., 
J947)> Treaty of Peace with Italy, Part IV, Section I, Article 74. 
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the Ambassadors of the Big Four in Rome shall 
not only be informed of all Russo-Italian agree- 
ments concerning reparations payments, but shall 
cordinate and supervise Italy's reparations arrange- 
ments with the smaller Allied states, the treaty 
gives Italy a court of appeal in the event that the 
Italian government feels its reparations schedules 
are unduly heavy. 

In the cases of the Rumanian, Hungarian and 
Finnish treaties the reparations provisions, unlike 
the series of compromises incorporated in the 
Italian settlement, represent adoption of the Rus- 
sian terms as set forth in the armistice agreements 
Moscow drew up for, these states during 1944-45, 
rather than a compromise between Russian and 
Western views. Rumania, Hungary and Finland, 
according to their treaties, are each required to 
pay $300,000,000 worth of commodities at 1938 
prices over a period of eight years, beginning with 
the dates these countries signed their respective 
armistices with the Soviet Union. With the excep- 
tion of $100,000,000 of the sum to be paid by Hun- 
gary, $70,000,000 of which is payable to Yugoslavia 
and $30,000,000 to Czechoslovakia, Russia is to be 
the sole recipient of these reparations, and is not 
required either to consult or inform the other 
Allied powers concerning any phase of its ' collec- 
tion program. 

Although the United States and Britain argued 
at every stage of the treaty-making process that 
Rumania, Hungary and Finland were not alike 
either in the degree of their aggression or in their 
capacity to pay, the Western powers were unable 
to obtain any change in the arrangements Russia 
had already made during the armistice period.^^ 
Hungary's economic life, the United States pointed 
out, had been shattered by the war and, in any 
event, the country's predominantly agricultural 
economy made it incapable of delivering the man- 
ufactured goods required by Russia.^^ As far as 
Finland was concerned, the United States con- 
tended that the Finns, despite the fact that they 
had thus far managed to pay their reparations on 
schedule, would find it increasingly difficult to 
meet their obligations.^^ These warnings about 
the economic consequences of the reparations set- 
tlements imposed on Hungary and Finland, par- 
ticularly, were brushed aside by Russia as an effort 

13. For amounts of reparations Russia had collected from these 
countries by the middle of 1946, see V, M. Dean, "Russia's 
Foreign Economic Policy," Foreign Policy Reports, February i, 
1947, p. 273. 

14. Chronology of International Events and Documents (New 
York, Royal Institute of International Affairs), Vol. II, No. 19, 
p. 6p4. 

15. Ibid., No. 20, p. 646. 
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on the part of the United States to win political 
favor in the Soviet-controlled states of Eastern 
Europe. Instead, therefore, of persuading the 
U.S.S.R. to modify its economic terms for the satel- 
lites, the American arguments merely had the ef- 
fect of making it, even more certain than before 
that any modification in Russia's reparations policy 
v^^ould be carried out unilaterally by the Soviet 
Union rather than as a result of representations 
made by the Western powers. 

Compensation to Allied Property Owners 

The campaign the United States waged during 
the treaty negotiation^ to limit reparations to the 
capacity of the ex-enemies to pay was carried over 
to the question of compensation for Allied prop- 
erty holders. In the opinion of Mr, Byrnes and his 
advisers, it was more important to give the former 
enemy countries some prospect of economic re- 
covery than to salvage the largest possible amount 
of Allied property in the satellite states. Accord- 
ingly the United States held that the former enemy 
countries should be obliged to pay only 25 per 
cent compensation to Allied nationals who had 
suffered war-time losses in- these States. Russia, 
which had no pre-war holdings abroad, found itself 
in agreement with the view of the United States 
on this issue, while Britain and France— who were 
jnieither rich enough nor poor enough to share 
the American and Russian view — urged 75 per 
cent compensation. Following an extended debate 
the Council of Foreign Ministers finally .decided 
at its New York session that the former enemy 
states should compensate the AUied owners, of lost 
or damaged property in local currency to the ex- 
tent of 66y^ per cent of the sum necessary, at the 
date of payment, to purchase similar property or 
to make good the loss suffered. 

Equality of Trading Opportunity 

Another provision to which Mr. Byrnes attached 
great importance was that of equaUty of trading 
opportunity for the ex-enemy states. It was only 
by making certain, he repeatedly declared, that 
the countries which had recendy been under Ger- 
man economic domination were free to trade with 
all countries on equal terms that these states could 
maintain! their independence and avoid becoming 
appendages of any single country or economic 
bloc.^^ The Soviet Union opposed this American 
principle of equality of trading opportunity, charg- 
ing that it cloaked an effort* on the part of the 
Western powers, and the United States in par- 

16, For text of statement by Mr. Byrnes, see New York Times, 
August 16, 19^46, 
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ticular, to use their economic superiority to domi- 
nate the weak ex-enemy countries.^^ When, how- 
ever, the Russian representatives found it impos- 
sible to convince a majority of the Paris Peace 
Conference that multilateral trade would lead to 
"enslavement" of the former satellite states, they 
finally agreed to accept the American principle, 
subject to the liniitation that it should be enforced 
only during a restricted period. At the final session 
of the Foreign Ministers it was accordingly de- 
cided that all five treaties should include a pro- 
vision that the ex-enemy states would assume the 
obligation, over a period of eighteen months, not 
to discriminate against any of the United Nations 
in matters pertaining to industry and commerce. 
Although the United States had hoped to secure 
a three-year guarantee, it accepted the eighteen 
months restriction in the belief that this period 
would be long enough to test the practicability of 
current American proposals for the expansion of 
world trade.^^ 

Free Navigation of the Danube 

Closely related to the questions raised by dis- 
criminatory trading practices on the part of the . 
former enemy states was the issue whether the 
treaties should provide for the free navigation of 
the Danube, one of the principal commercial 
routes for central Europe and the Balkans. The 
United States and Britain set great store on the 
inclusion in the treaties with the Danubian states 
of a provision for free navigation, in the belief 
that it might enable these countries — which had 
been exclusively controlled by Russia since the 
end of the war — to trade with the West as well as 
with the Soviet Union. Russia, however, contended 
that the rules concerning navigation of the Dan- 
ube should be formulated solely by the countries 
along the river's banks, and the Soviet represen- 
tatives regarded the policy of the Western powers 
as unwarranted intervention in the afFairs of East- 
ern Europe. If the Westera powers were sincerely 
seeking to establish free access to important trade 
routes, the Soviet delegates declared, they should 
apply this principle to the Suez and Panama 
Canals as well as the Danube.^^ 

Despite Russia's opposition the Paris Peace Con- 
ference voted by a two-thirds majority for inclu- 
sion in the appropriate treaties of some statement 
of the principles of free navigation, and when the 

17, Chronology of International Events and Documents, cited, 
No. 16, p. 512. 

18, "Third Session o£ the Council of Foreign Ministers," cited, 
p. 185. 

19, Chronology of International Events and Documents , cited. 
No. 20, p. 643. 
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Western powers pressed for adoption of diis rec- 
ommendation at the subsequent meeting of the 
Foreign Ministers, they finally succeeded in over- 
coming the'Russian objections.^** The three Balkan 
treaties accordingly include, the statement that 
"navigation on the Danube shall be free and open 
for the nationals vessels of commerce and goods of 
all States on the footing of equality v/ith regard 
to port and navigation charges and conditions for 
merchant shipping," Although the United States 
and Britain had hoped to arrange for inclusion in 
the peace treaties themselves of provisions for im- 
plementation of this general principle, they agreed 
to Russia's suggestion that such provisions should 
be embodied in a separate convention. On the last 
day of the meeting at the Waldorf Astoria the 
Foreign Ministers adopted a formal agreement to 
call a conference within six months in which the 
United States, Britain, the Soviet Union and 
France aa well as the countries in the Danubian 
basin would participate in establishing an interna- 
tional regime for the Danube.^^ 

Thus the important question of what kind of 
agency will be set up to enforce the general 
principle of free navigation of the Danube re- 
mains to be answered. Although both the Inter- 
national Commission of the Danube and the Euro- 
pean Commission of the Danube, established in 
1854 for the purpose of controlling the course and 
mouth of the river, are still technically in existence, 
it will not be possible for the Allies merely to re- 
vive these bodies. Russia not only regards these 
commissions, which were established following its 
defeat in the Crimean War, as an instrument of 
Western imperialism^^ but strongly resents the 
fact that it was not included in either agency be- 
tween 1919 and 1939.^^ Now that the U.S.S.R. has 
emerged as the major continental power and a 
Danubian state as well, following its recovery of 
Bessarabia from Rumania, Moscow will insist on 
obtaining a far more important role in any future 
international regime for the Danube than it has 
enjoyed in tKe past. 

POLITICAL CLAUSES 

TERRITORIAL SETTLEMENT WITH ITALY 

As in the case of die economic clauses incor- 
porated in the five peace treaties, the political 
provisions concerning territorial changes, military 

20. "Third Session of the Council of Foreign Ministers," cited, 
p. 185. 

21. Chronology oj International Events and Documents, cited. 
No, 24, p. 788. 

22. Ibid,, No. 20, p. 643. 

23. C. E. Black, "The Axis Satellites and the Great Powers,". 
Foreign Policy Reports, May i, 1946, p. 52. 
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and naval limitations, and withdrawal of Allied 
forces of occupation represent uneasy compromises 
between the points of view of the Soviet Union 
and the Western powers. Under the terms of the 
Italian treaty Italy ceded to Greece the strategically 
located Dodecanese Islands, at the southern ap- 
proaches to the Dardanelles.^^ Since the Soviet 
Union tentatively indicated at the outset that it 
wished to secure bases for itself in these Greek- 
populated islands, this cession, which was agreed 
upon by the Foreign Ministers before the Paris 
Conference, represents a triumph for the Anglo- 
American point of view. 

In connection with the disposition of the Italian 
African colonies the Allies found it more difficult 
to devise a solution, for the Western powers not 
only disagreed among themselves on this question, 
but they opposed a Soviet supervised trusteeship 
over Tripolitania.^^ Under the terms of the treaty, 
Italy renounces all rights to Libya (Cyrenaica and 
Tripolitania),, Eritrea and Italian Somaliland, 
which lie along the "short route" from the At- 
lantic to the Far and Middle East. However, the 
Allies, finding themselves unable to agree on the 
disposition of these strategically located areas — 
which have been under British military conti-ol 
following Italy's defeat — ^have merely provided 'for 
postponement of a final decision for one year. If 
the Big Four should find it impossible to reach 
agreement at this 'time, they are required to refer 
the matter to the General Assembly of the United 
Nations for a recommendation which is to take 
into account "the wishes and welfare of the in- 
habitants' and the interests of peace and security."^^ 
What the nature of this recommendation will be 
it is impossible to predict. But whether the As- 
sembly proposes independence, incorporation in 
the neighboring territories, or trusteeship — exer- 
cised either by the United Nations as a whole or by 
Italy or individual Allied nations — the Big Four 
are obliged by the terms of the treaty to accept the 
Assembly suggestion and to take appropriate meas- 
ures for putting it into effect. This means that the 
major Allies, having been unable to reach agree- 
ment upon an issue in which they are all inter- 
ested, have decided that, if their deadlock persists^ 
they will accept the decision of an organ of the 
United Nations in which none of the members 
has the veto power. 

Although the future balance of power in the 

24. Treaty of Peace with Italy, Part I, Section V, Article 14. 

25. See V. McKay, "International Trusteeship — ^Role of United 
Nations in the Colonial World," Foreign Policy Reports, May 15, 
1946; V. M. Dean, "Issues Before Paris Peace Conference," 
cited, p. 121. 

26. Treaty oj Peace with Italy, Annex XI, 
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Mediterranean thus remains somewhat undej&ned, 
the relations between East and West on the Adri- 
atic have been considerably altered in favor of the 
Spviet Union as a result of Italy's cession to Al- 
bania of the Island of Saseno, located at the nar- 
rowest point of the Strait of Otranto^^ and, above 
all, by the revision of the Yugoslav-Italian border. 
During the, early stages of the peace negotiations, 
Russia, in an apparent effort to win a key role in 
the Adriatic, strongly supported Yugoslavia in its 
bid for control of the entire peninsula of Venezia 
Giulia, including Trieste, The United States and 
Britain, while admitting the desirability of modi- 
fying the old Yugoslav-Italian border, insisted 
that an effort should be made to draw an ethnic 
boundary, which would permit Yugoslavia to 
acquire only part of the area in question. When- 
the Council of Foreign Ministers found itself un- 
able to harmonize these conflicting points of view 
at its first two sessions, it appointed a four-power 
commission of experts to visit the disputed area in 
the spring of 1946 and to make recommendations 
concerning its disposal. The members of this com- 
mission, while agreeing on the essential facts, nev- 
ertheless proposed four different boundary lines, 
thus obliging the Foreign Ministers to abandon 
any efforts to establish a boundary based on ob- 
jective analysis and to adopt a line which inight 
bring about a compromise among the great pow- 
ers. Such ,a boundary, known as the "French 
line," was proposed by Georges Bidault, and on 
the eve of the Paris Conference the Foreign Min- 
isters agreed' that Italy should cede to Yugoslavia 
the estimated 3,000 square miles of territory east 
of this line. This territory includes the Izonzo 
Valley, Istria and the port of Pola, and contains 
approximately 225,000 Slavs and more than 128,000 
Italians. At the same time it was decided that 
Trieste, together with its immediate hinterland — 
estimated at 300 square miles — ^should be placed 
under international control. As a result of this 
change Italy loses a population of 355,000, of whom 
255,000 are Italians and 100,000 are Yugoslavs. 

FREE TERRITORY OF TRIESTE 

The willingness of both Russia and the Western 
powers to accept the "French line" as the new 
boundary between Italy and Yugoslavia was closely 
related to the attainment of a mutually satisfactory 
regime for the administration of the Free Terri- 
tory of Trieste. Throughout the complicated ne- 
gotiations between the Western powers and Russia 
on this issue, the fundamental question was 
whether arrangements could be devised which 

27. Treaty of Peace with Italy, Part II, Section VI, Article 28, 



would safeguard the interests of both sides in this 
key port, and at the same time prevent the area 
from falling under the domination of either Italy 
or Yugoslavia. The Russians, who feared that a 
strong governor responsible only to the Security 
Council might become the instrument of the 
Triestine middle class and the Western powers, 
championed local democracy for the Free Territory 
and argued that a locally-elected assembly should 
constitute the chief organ of government.^^ By 
contrast the United States and Britain, who were 
determined that the Free Territory should be gea- 
uinely international in character, opposed govern- 
ment by the popular assembly lest this arrange- 
ment spell complete dictation by the closely-knit 
Yugoslav Communist group in Trieste. In order to 
avoid this eventuality, the Western powers insisted 
that the neutral United Nations governor who was 
to bear responsibility for the integrity and security 
of the area must have adequate powers to dis- 
charge his responsibilities.^^ 

The influence of the Paris Peace Conference was 
particularly evident in breaking the deadlock be- 
tween Russia and the Western powers over the 
question of the respective roles to be played by the 
local assembly and the United Nations governor 
of the Free Territory. By a two-thirds vote the 
Paris conferees adopted a proposal setting forth the 
principle of a strong, internationally-controlled and 
impartial government of the type Britain and the 
United States had been advocating, and although 
M. Molotov was at first unwilling to accept this 
recommendation, he finally did so at one of the 
final meetings of the Council of Foreign Ministers 
in New York.5o 

The Permanent Statute of the Free Territory of 
Trieste which is incorporated in an annex to the Italian! 
peace treaty,^^ provides that the neutral Territory shall! 
have its own flag and governmeptal institutions, in- 
cluding a governor, a council of government, a locally 
elected popular assembly, and a judiciary. The gov- 
ernor, who may not be a citizen of Yugoslavia, Italy 
or the Free Territory, shall be appointed by the United 
Nations for a term of five years — after consultation 
with the governments of Italy and Yugoslavia — and 
shall be directiy and solely responsible to the Security 
Council. Among the broad powers conferred on him 
by the Statute are the right, in case of emergencies 
which he believes threaten the independence of the 
Free Territory, public order, or respect for human 
rights, to call for appropriate action by the United 
Nations security forces, subject only to the limitation 

28. Chronology of International Events and Documents, cited. 
No. 16, p. 518; No. 18, p. 571. 

29. Ibid,, No. 18, p. 570. 

30. Ibid,, No. 23, p. 750. 

31. Treaty of Peace tvith Italy, Annex VI. 
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that he must make an immediate report on his actions 
to the Security Council.^^ Whether these provisions 
will succeed in preventing eventual seizure of power 
in Trieste by either the Yugoslavs or Italians remains 
to be seen. But in view of the clash of Russian and 
Western interests over Trieste, it is difficult to see now 
a more easily workable scheme for preventing this 
area from becoming a battleground between opposing 
groups could have been devised. 

In another provision of the Italian treaty, which is 
of far less significance as far as the European bal- 
ance of power is concerned, Italy cedes to France 
small Alpine districts around Briga and Tenda 
and accepts border rectifications in the region of 
the Little St, Bernard Pass, the Mont Cenis Plateau 
and Mont Thabor.^^ xhe Italian treaty also in- 
corporates die Austro-Italian bilateral agreement 
of September 5, 1946 concerning the Southern 
Tyrol — which Italy obtained from Austria after 
World War I— and obligates Italy to extend to 
the German-speaking inhabitants of this district 
equality of rights with persons of Italian extraction 
in education, public office, and the courts. The 
agreement also specifically provides that German 
family names which were Italianized under Mus- 
solini may be reestablished.^^ 

NEW BOUNDARIES IN EASTERN EUROPE 

The territorial clauses incorporated in the peace 
treaties with the other former satellites, unlike 
those imposed on Italy, were determined almost 
exclusively by Russia at the end of the vi^ar, and 
neither the sessions of the Council of Foreign 
Ministers nor the Paris Peace • Conference suc- 
ceeded in modifying these arrangements except in 
a few minor details. Hungary, under the terms of 
its treaty, loses all the territories in southern Slo- 
vakia, the Carpatho-Ukraine and northern Transyl- 
vania which it had formerly held before 1918 and 
regained during World War II through the 'as- 
sistance of the Axis. It is thus again reduced to 
the boundaries established by the Treaty of Tri- 
anon after World War I, which left approximately 
three million Magyars in neighboring countries, 
and in addition loses to Czechoslovakia a small 
bridgehead area across the Danube from Bratis- 
lava.^^ ^ ' 

At the Paris Peace Conference the Hungarian 

32. "Third Session of the Council of Foreign Ministers," cited, 
p. X84. 

33. Tmaty of Peace with Italy, Part I, Section II, Article 9. 
At the Paris Peace Conference a number of the small Allies 
attempted to block these French claims on the grounds that 
France had advanced no adequate reasons for the proposed 
changes. Chronology of International Events and Documents, 
cited. No. 17, p, 543. 

34. Treaty of Peace with Italy, Part I, Section III, Articles 10, 
II, Annex IV. 

35. Treaty of Peace with Hungary, Part I, Article- i. 
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delegates, while entertaining little hope of being 
able to retain any of the territories tiiey had re- 
gained as partners of the Axis, nevertheless pressed, 
for the adoption of provisions in the peace treaties 
which would guarantee the rights of Magyar mi- 
norities in Czechoslovakia, Rumania and Yugo- 
slavia, However, these eilorts were quashed, 
chiefly because of the strong opposition of the 
Czechoslovak representatives, who alleged that 
Hungary wished to safeguard the rights of its 
minorities abroad merely in order to make certain 
that the basis for its irredentist claims .remained 
intact.^^ 

In sharp contrast to Hungary, the pro-Russian 
Bulgarian government is permitted to retain part 
of the territorial gains it made during the period 
of its cooperation with the Axis. According to the 
Bulgarian treaty southern Dobruja, an area front- 
ing on the Black Sea and originally acquired in 
the treaty of San Stefano (1878) and lost to Ru- 
mania from 1919 until 1941, is to remain Bulgarian, 
At the same time, however, Bulgaria is obliged to 
return to Yugoslavia the large slice of Serbian 
territory which it gained with Hitler's support, and 
fails to obtain the outlet on the Aegean at the ex- 
pense of Greece which its delegates sought to ob- 
tain at the Paris Conference.^^ 

Rumania and Finland are more directly affected 
than any of the former enemy states by Russia's 
policy of re-acquiring many of the territories which 
belonged to the Tsarist Empire. To the U.S.S.R. 
Rumania confirms the cession- of Bessarabia (part 
of Russia until 1918) and, under pressure from 
Moscow, Bucharest returns Southern Dobruja to 
Bulgaria.^^ Since, however, the pro-Soviet Ru- 
manian government has been assisted by Russia in 
recovering the large area of Northern Transyl- 
vania, which Hungary was awarded by Hitler in 
1940, it is able to point to this territorial restora- 
tion as tangible proof of the value of Rumania's 
present ties with the U.S.S.R. 

Finland's southeastern boundaries with the So- 
viet Union are identical with those arranged after 
the Winter War of 1940, when Finland ceded the 
Karelian Isthmus above Leningrad. In addition, 
Finland cedes the Arctic province of Petsamo to 
the Soviet Union, thus providing Russia with ter- 
ritory surrounding the approaches to the Soviet 
port at Murmansk and giving the U.S.S.R. a com- 
mon frontier with Norway,^^ and grants Moscow a 

36. Chronology of International Events and Documents, cited, 
No. 15, p. 474. 

37. Treaty of Peace with Bulgaria, Part I, Article i. Annex i. 

38. Treaty of Peace with Roumania, Part I, Article i; Annex i. 

39. Treaty of Peace with Finland, Part I, Articles i and 2, 
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In spite of the efforts the Allies made lo prevent 
the development of a revisionist movement after 
World War II by permitting the former Axis satel- 
lites to present their vievt^s at the Paris Peace Con- 
ference, Italy, Rumania, Hungary and Bulgaria 
launched a campaign for modification of the peace 
settlements the very moment the treaties were 
signed in Paris on February io} Finland alone 
among the defeated nations filed no official protest 
against the terms imposed by the Allies, 

CHARGE OF "DICTATION** 

Two common complaints registered by Italy and 
the other ex-enemy states against the treaties are 
that the agreements were "dictated,** and that the 
Allies failed to give adequate recognition to the 
contribijtions the former enemy countries made to 
thg^^tJnited Nations during the final phases of 
-^e war. Italy contends with particular bitterness 
that the active assistance it rendered the Allies, 
following its unconditional surrender in Septem- 
ber 1943, was not sufficiently appreciated by the 
treaty-makers. Foreign Minister Carlo Sforza and 
Premier Alcide de Gasperi declare that Italy was 
entitled to 'receive easier territorial and economic 
terms, and that the Italian navy— which fought in 
the closing years of the war alongside the Allied 
navies— should not have suffered the "undeserved 
humiliation" of virtual disbandment.^ 

OTHER CAUSES OF DISCONTENT 

Italy's demands for revision center on the pro- 
visions concerning Trieste, the former Italian col- 
onies, and the reparations bill of $360,000,000.^ 
Popular opposition to these clauses is so strong in 
Italy, that the government has found it necessary 
to give special assurances to the Constituent As- 
sembly that ratification of the treaty will not be 
complete until the Assembly gives its assent. 

Bulgaria, having suffered few losses Under the 
terms of its treaty, regards die peace settlement as 
a whole with satisfaction. The pro-Soviet Father- 
land Front regime, however, maintains .that the 

1. For summary of protests presented by the Italian, Rumanian, 
Hungarian and Bulgarian delegations to French officials, who 
were requested to convey the statements to the other signatories 
of the treaties, see New Yor^ Times, February 10, 1947, 

2. Speech by Premier de Gasperi to the Constituent Assembly, 
February 8, 1947. Daily Report, Foreign Radio Broadcasts (Ccn- 
tral Intelligence Group, Washington, D.C.), February lo, J947. 

3. Interview with Foreign Minister Sforza, February 16, 104-7. 
Daily Reports, cited, February 17, 1947. 



Western powers committed an "extreme injustice 
against the new democratic Bulgaria" by refusing 
to recognize the country's cobelligerency during 
the period from September 1944 until the end of 
the war, and by presenting a reparations bill for 
$70,000,000."^ To Rumania, the most serious 
grounds for official complaint are that the Allies 
failed to deduct from the country's reparations 
the sum of $500,000,000, which the Foreign Of- 
fice in Bucharest estimates it spent on the 
war against Germany between September 1944 
and V-E Day.^ Aldiough some nationalist ele- 
ments in Hungary privately deplore the loss of at 
least some of the territories their country gained \ 
during the period of collaboration with the Axis, 
the government is keenly aware that it would be 
highly impolitic to refer to these areas. Instead, 
therefore, of voicing objections to the virtual 're- 
establishment of the boundaries created by the 
Treaty of Trianon in 1919, Hungary contents itself 
•with protesting the absence in its treaty of special 
guarantees of the rights of the approximately three 
million Hungarians living in Rumania, Yugoslavia 
arid Czechoslovakia.^ 

STRATEGY FOR REVISION 

All four states demanding changes in the peace 
settlements have mapped out a strategy for achiev- 
ing revision of the treaties which calls not only for 
direct diplomatic negotiations with the Allies, but 
also for action by the United Nations. As soon as 
the ex-enemy countries are admitted to member- 
ship in the international organization, they will 
probably request a hearing before the General 
Assembly under Article 14 of the Charter, which 
provides that the Assembly may recommend meas- 
ures for "the peaceful adjustment of any situa- 
tion . . . which it deems likely to impair the general 
welfare or friendly relations among nations." If, 
however, one of the states desiring treaty revision 
believes that a specific provision of its setdement 
"endangers the maintenance of international peace," 
it could present its case to the Security Council, 
under Articles 34 and 35 of the Charter. 



4. Speech by Vulka Chervenkov, Secretary of the Communist 
party and member of the Fatherland Front, to a public rally in 
Sofia on February 10, 1947. Doily Report, cited, February 12. 
1947. 

5. Rumanian note of February 8, 1947 to the Allied govern- 
ments, cited. 

6. Hungarian note of February 8, 1947 to the Allied govern- 
ments, cited. 
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The Five Axis Satellite Peace T^reaties 



BY WINIFRED N. HADSEL 

THE peace treaties, which formally terminated 
the state of war between the Allies on the one 
hand, and Italy, Rumania, Hungary, Bulgaria and 
Finland on the other, were signed at a simple cere- 
mony held at the French Foreign Ministry on die 
Quai d'Orsay on February lo, 1947, in an atmos- 
phere conspicuously lacking in public enthusiasm. 
Parisians, surfeited with die long period of nego- 
tiations which had led to die conclusion of the 
treaties and preoccupied with their- own political 
.and economic problems, were indifferent to the 
procedings, and in other Allied countries the gen- 
eral reaction has also been marked by apadiy and 
skepticism. In the United States, for example, die 
opinion voiced by former Secretary of State Byrnes 
and Secretary George C. Marshall before the Sen- 
ate Foreign Relations Committee on March 4, that 
the treaties, while "unsatisfactory" from many 
points of view, are neverdieless as good as the 
United States can hope to obtain now or for some 
time to c6me, is widely accepted.^ The advantages 
of prompt Senatorial acceptance of die agreements, 
according to the former and present Secretaries of 
State, would be threefold. First, ratification would 
pave the way for the withdrawal of occupation 
troops from Italy and the former satellite states. 
Second, the agreements might "create an element 
of stability and encourage furdier progress along 
the road to peace." Finally, the fornier enemy 
states, by becoming eligible for admission, to die 
United Nations, would obtain the right of appeal 
to the international organization for die settlement 
of future problems affecting their peace and se- 
curity. 

In the former Axis satellite states the general re- 
action to the peace treaties has been one of out- 
right opposition, and representatives of Italy, Ru- 
xftania,. Hungary and Bulgaria have formally an- 
l^nc^' their intention to launch a campaign for 
eSv jSvisicm of the settlements.^ Finland alone 



^ eafly gvisicm 



^Ehoito tKe -Sc-satellites has voiced no official pro- 
mts, ^a^%silence is due to the fears of the Fin- 

^jj. T^iXprk Times, March 5, i947* 
cvi. £f3c p. 32. 



nish government that any expression of dissatis- 
faction might arouse Russia's suspicions rather than 
to approval of the peace terms. 

OBSTACLES IN WAY OF PEACEMAKING 

The negative reaction to the first five peace trea- 
ties concluded after World War II is traceable in 
large part to the circumstances which accompanied 
the negotiation of the setdements. During the 
eighteen months which elapsed between the Pots- 
dam Conference of August 1945, when the United 
States, Britain and Russia arranged for the draft- 
ing of the treaties by a Council of the Big-Five 
Foreign Ministers, and the actual signing of the 
treaties, no less than four lengthy sessions of the 
Council, a special meeting of the Big-Three pow- 
ers, and a peace conference of twenty-one nations 
were required to formulate the terms of the agree- 
ments. In itself this slow progress toward peace 
on the part of the Allies probably would not have 
proved discouraging. The long succession of sharp 
clashes between Russia and the Western powers 
which attended nearly every step of the peacemak- 
ing process, however, had a disillusioning effect, 
for the impression became widespread that it was 
far more difficult to achieve some kind of working 
agreement among the victors than to arrange terms 
for the former enemy states.^ 

To some extent these clashes between East and 
West reflected the differences in national interests 
on the part of members of a wartime coalition 

3. Former Assistant Secretary o£ State, Adolf A. Berle, in a 
statement issued on February lo, lamented the fact that the 
peace negotiations had been primarily concerned with attempts 
to reach a modus vivendi between the Eastern and Western 
states, and he urged the Senate to postpone ratification of the 
treaties until it could be learned whether or not the agreements 
were based on an enduring foundation. New York Times, Feb- 
ruary II, 1947. Harold Nicolson, well-lcnown British diplomatic 
observer who had pointed out in Peacemaking, 191 9 (Constable, 
London 1933) and The Congress of Vienna (New York, Har- 
court. Brace, 1946), that at Vienna in 181 5 and again in Paris 
in 1 91 9 the Allies found it as difficult to reach a solid basis of 
agreement among themselves as to impose peace on the de- 
feated nations, has observed that the same problem arose in 
an even more acute form at the Paris Peace Conference of 1946. 
"Peacemaking at Paris, Success, Failure or Farce?" Foreign 
Affairs, January 1947, pp. 190-203. 
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which inevitably develop following the defeat of 
a common enemy. The gap between the major 
Allies after World War 11/ however, appeared 
.particularly deep, not only because of ideological 
divergences between East and West, but also be- 
cause of the vacuum left in Europe by the removal 
of Germany and Italy as effective powers and the 
marked decline in the strength of Britain and 
France. Under these conditions the United States 
and Russia, 'the two remaining great powers, were 
confronted with the task of readjusting the entire 
balance of power on the continent. 

At the outset of the treaty negotiations, the 
United States, Britain and France indicated that 
they expected to have a free hand in settling" the 
questions affecting Italy and the Mediterranean. 
As far as Eastern Europe was concerned, the West- 
ern powers insisted that the Soviet Union main- 
tain an open door policy. Russia, for its part, viewed 
the settlements with Finland, Rumania, Hun- 
gary and Bulgaria as its own concern, and de- 
manded the right to participate in decisions on the 
Italian treaty. In view of the conflicting concepts 
the Western powers and Russia held about their 
respective rights in Europe, it was not surprising 
that the problems of peacemaking proved "hard 
and difficult."'^ At the first session of the Council 
of Foreign Ministers, held in London from Sep- 
tember II to October 2, 1945, the difference be- 
tween Russia and the Western powers over the 
question of which nations should be permitted to 
participate in the negotiation of the treaties proved 
sor.great that the conference broke up over this 
procedural issue. The ' Soviet Union contended 
that only those states which had actually signed the 
armistice agreement with a given enemy country 
should draw up the peace terms. The United 
States and Britain, on the other hand, maintained 
that the peacemaking procedure should be broad- 
ened and that all states, large and small, which 
had'fougfit and suffered in the war should take an 
active part in making the setdements.^ 

In an effort to find a way out of this impasse. 
Secretary Byrnes reluctantly agreed at the Moscow 
Conference of the Big Three in December 1945 
that the "preparatory and exploratory work" on 
the treaties should be confined to the signatories 
of the surrender terms, provided Russia would 
agree to a general peace conference composed of 

4. For text of Secretary Byrnes* report on the Paris Peace Con- 
ference, see "The Paris Peace Conference," Department of State 
Bulletin, October 27, 1946, pp. 739-43- 

5. For discussion of the decisions reached during the first three 
sessions of the Council of Foreign Ministers, see V. M. Dean, 
"Issues Before Paris Peace Conference," Foreign Policy Reports, 
August I, 1946, 
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all those members of the United Nations which 
had made substantial contributions to the winning 
of the war in Europe. According to this comprom- 
ise procedure the treaties were to be negotiated in 
three stages. First, the drafts were to be "prepared" 
by those members of the Council of Foreign Min- 
isters who were signatories of the armistice terms. 
Next a conference of twenty-one Allied nations 
was to "consider" the drafts, and then the Council 
of Foreign Ministers was to draw up the final texts 
of the settlement^. 

Role of the Paris Peace Conference 

Although agreement on this procedure enabled 
the Foreign Ministers to resume work on the peace 
treaties and to reach accord on a considerable num- 
ber of important questions at their second and 
third sessions held at Paris from April 25 to May 16 
and from June 15 to July 12, it did not provide 
a clear definition of the respective roles of the 
great powers and the smaller nations in the treaty- 
making process. The Soviet Union, conscious of 
its position as the proponent of a political and eco- 
nomic system repugnant to a large number of the 
smaller Allied governments, had originally ac- 
cepted the plan for a general peace conference with 
the greatest reluctance and, having done so, was 
determined to restrict 'the influence of the conferees. 
Britain and the United States, on the other hand> 
insisted that the forthcoming conference should 
not be obliged merely to agree to the decisions 
handed down by the Council of Foreign Ministers, 
but should be permitted to participate freely in 
shaping the final settlements. From the point of 
view of the Western powers, the twenty-one na- 
tion conferences offered an opportunity not only 
to secure the cooperation of the smaller Allied na- 
tions but also to hear the views of the former 
enemies.^ For both Mr. Byrnes and Mr. Bevin, 
who had frequently found it difficult to deal with 
M. Molotov in the Council of Foreign Ministers, 
the "aggregate sentiments of rriankind," as regis- 
tered by a strong majority of Allied opinion, also 
appeared a possible means of strengthening their 
own positions on a number of controversial issues. 

The compromise finally worked out ion the role 
of the general peace conference was weighted in 
favor of the Russian point of view. The scope of 
the twenty-one nation meeting was so restricted 
that, as Harold Nicolson has observed, the discus- 
sions at the conference took place "in a bag tied at 
each end."^ According to the rules of the confer- 

6. "The Paris Peace Conference," cited, p. 741. 

7, "Peacemaking at Paris," cited, p. 191. See Philip E. Mosley, 
"Peacemaking, 1946," International Organization, February 
1947? PP- 28-29, for an analysis of the rules devised for the 
Paris Conference. 
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ence as proposed by the Council o£ Foreign Min- 
isters, the members were not supposed to change, 
or even pass judgment on the large number of 
clauses concerning which the Ministers had already 
reached decisions, and on the twenty-six points 
which the Council had been obliged to leave open 
because of their inability to achieve agreements, the 
conference was merely to make "recommenda- 
tions." Whether these recommendations would be 
seriously considered and adopted by the Foreign 
Ministers when they drew up the final drafts of 
the treaties was left entirely to the discretion of the 
Ministers themselves. 

Despite the restrictions imposed on the Paris 
sessions at the insistence of Russia, the conference 
succeeded in giving the smaller Allied states and 
the former enemy countries an opportunity to ob-. 
tain full discussion of many controversial aspects 
of the peace treaties and to adopt fifty-nine recom- 
mendations by a two-thirds majority and forty- 
eight recommendations by a simple majority.^ 
Moreover, an analysis of the final treaty drafts as 
they emerged from the third session of the Coun- 
cil of Foreign Ministers, which met at the Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel in New York from November 4 to 
December 12, 1946; reveals that the recommenda- 
tions of the conference — and especially those backed 
by a two-thirds vote— played an important if not 
determining part in settling issues which the For- 
eign Ministers had heretofore been unable to re- 
solve. 

ECONOMIC CLAUSES 

REPARATIONS 

The central economic clauses of the Italian peace 
treaty represent a compromise between the oppos- 
ing views of the U.S.S.R. and the Western powers. 
When the question of reparations was first ' 
broached at the Potsdam Conference in August 
1945, Russia tentatively suggested that Italy should 
pay a total of $600,000,000 worth of reparations. 
To the Soviet government the major considera- 
tion in connection with reparations was the urgent 
need of the victorious but impoverished U.S.S.R. 
for immediate assistance in rebuilding its war- 
devastated areas, and the Russian negotiators in- 
sisted that the question of reparations payments 
Avas not a matter for examination by economic ex- 
perts.^ The United States and Britain, on the other 
hand, had concluded from the experience of the 
Allies following World War I that practical rea- 

8. "Third Session of the Council o£ Foreign Ministers," De- 
partment of State Bulletin, February 2, 1947, p, 184. 

9. "Report on First Session of the Council of Foreign Minis- 
ters," ibid,, October 7, 1945, p. 509. 
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sons made it highly desirable to dispense with all 
reparations, not only because they might impede 
the recovery of the paying nations and thus have 
a depressing effect on international trade, but be- 
cause efforts to collect them might lead to seri- 
ous friction and misunderstanding. As Mr. Byrnes 
also pointed out, the United States had already sent 
Italy $900,000,000 worth of direct and indirect re- 
lief to maintain the country at a bare subsistence 
level, and the United States was determined that 
it was "not going, to advance millions of dollars 
to enable Italy to produce goods to be paid as rep- 
arations to any of our Allies."^° At the same time, 
however, Mr. Byrnes realized that it was necessary 
for the United States to take into account the atti- 
tude of Allied countries "whose territories were 
laid waste by military operations,"^^ and following 
the second session of the Council of Foreign Min- 
isters he agreed to limited reparations based on 
careful consideration of Italy's ability to pay. 

At the Paris Peace Conference, when the claims 
of the smaller Allied countries wliich had been 
invaded by Italian troops were considered, the 
United States further conceded that these states as 
well as Russia, should be entided to reparations 
from Italy, subject to two provisions. First, Italy's 
total reparations bill was. not to exceed $325,000,000 
— the figure American experts estimated as the ex-^ 
tent of the capacity of Italy to pay — and, second, 
the states receiving goods from current production 
were to furnish Italy, on commercial terms, with 
raw materials normally imported by Italy. 

Having established these principles, the confer- 
ence turned to the difficult question of how Italian 
reparations should be allocated. While the United 
States and Britain contended that Greece should 
receive the same amount as Yugoslavia, Russia 
insisted that Marshal Tito's government was en- 
titled j:o twice the sum alloted Greece. Moreover, 
Russia and the Slav group argued that Albania 
should also receive reparations, while the Western 
powers demurred on the ground that Albania was 
still formally at war with Greece. According to a 
complicated arrangement devised by the final ses- 
sion of the Foreign Ministers the Soviet demands 
in behalf of Yugoslavia were met by providing 
that the Yugoslavs should receive $125,000,000 and 
the Greeks $100,000,000 from Italy, while the re- 
quirement of the Western powers that these two 
smaller Allies should receive equal amounts was 
fulfilled by requiring Bulgaria— whom Russia had 
heretofore insisted should pay no reparations — to 

10. "Report by the Secretary of State on the Paris Conference 
of Foreign Ministers" (May 20, 1946), ibid,, June 2, 1946, 
p. 950. 

11. "Paris Peace Conference/' cited, p. 739, 
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States from acquiring particularly dangerous instru- 
ments of war, the treaties make no real attempt to 
take into account the effects of new weapons on 
the strategic geography of Europe. 

PRELUDE TO GERMAN TREATY 

The peace, settlements with the five former Axis 
satellites are important not only as the first real 
step toward the return to normal peacetime condi- 
tions. They are perhaps equally significant because 
the experience gained in the course of the negotia- 
tions on the satellite settlements may prove help- 
ful to the Allies in connection with^ their present 
and forthcoming work on the German treaty. One 
conclusion which clearly emerges from the record 
of the laborious negotiations concerning Italy and 
the other Axis satellites is that peacemaking under 
present international conditions is a very long 
process, and that there can be no substitute for 
months and even years of diplomatic manoeuver- 
ing. Mr. Byrnes observed at die close of the Paris 
Peace Conference: "We must not lose faith nor 
cease to struggle to realize our faith,, because the 
temple of peace cannot be completely built in a 
month or a'year.'*'*^ This advice, given at a mo- 
ment when there was widespread discouragement 
in this country because of the, tedious pace of the 
Paris conferees during their seventy-nine-day ses- 
sion, applies with even greater force to the German 
treaty negotiations. 

In the second place, the experience of the Paris 
Peace Conference of twenty-one nations has clearly 
indicated that any further attempt by the great 
powers to consult the small nations on terms of 
peace only after the major decisions have. already 
been adopted by the Big Four may precipitate a 
revolt on the part of the smaller powers. At one 
of the final meetings of the Paris Conference, on 
October 8, Foreign Minister Spaak of Belgium 
served notice that he would demand a different 
procedure than that followed in the case of the 
satellite treaties when the time came to make 
peace with Germany .^^ For although the small na- 
tions represented at Paris managed to make im- 
portant and useful reconmiendations on issues 
upon which the Foreign Minister had not already 

45. "Report on the Paris Peace Conference," cited, p. 742. 

46. Chronology of International Events and Documents, cited, 
p. 638. 
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agreed, M, Spaak complained, they were unable 
to express their opinion on important questions 
previously setded by the Big Four, To the United 
States and Britain, who were particularly eager to 
assure the smaller powers active participation in 
the making of the peace, the threatened revolt on 
the part of these nations was a matter of con- 
siderable concern, and both Washington and Lon- 
don were determined to assure theni a larger voice 
in the making of the German settlement. Accord- 
ingly, at the New York session of Foreign Minis- 
ters, Mr. Byrnes and Mr. Bevin insisted that there 
should be no hard-and-fast set of decisions among 
the Big Four on any questions regarding Germany 
before the views of the European nations were can- 
vassed by the deputies in London during the early 
weeks of 1947. However, it remained for the Mos- 
cow Conference, convened on March 10 to discuss' 
the peace treaties with Germany and Austria, to 
decide the important procedural questions of which 
nations other than the Big Four should take part 
in framing the setdements and how much weight 
should be given .to the views of the smaller powers. 
On March 20 the Foreign Ministers partially an- 
swered these questions by accepting a formula 
whereby the list of Allied states to be consulted 
during all subsequent stages of the treaty negotia- 
tions will be broadened to include certain non-Euro- 
pean nations which were not overrun by the Nazis. 

A final conclusion which emerges from the long 
and difficult period of work on the satellite trea- 
ties is that inter-Allied agreement cannot be 
achieved by assigning particular areas of Europe . 
as spheres of exclusive influence to the East or 
West. As indicated by the tortuous negotiations 
leading up to the Italian and Eastern European 
settlements, both Russia and the Western powers, 
while willing to concede a position of predominant 
interest to each other in the Mediterranean or the 
Balkans, claim the right to be consulted on all 
international questions regardless of the particular 
region concerned. Under these conditions, any pro- 
posals for a western-oriented United States of Eu- 
rope, with the Ruhr as, its economic hub, or any 
Soviet efforts to use. the German Communist party 
as a means of maintaining long-term control over 
the Reich, can only lead to further postponement 
of the German settlement. 
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In spite of the efforts the Allies made to prevent 
the development of a revisionist movement after 
World War II by permitting the former Axis satel- 
lites to present their vievi^s at the Paris Peace Con- 
ference, Italy, Rumania, Hungary and Bulgaria 
launched a campaign for modification of the peace 
settlements the very moment the treaties were 
signed in Paris on February . lo.^ Finland alone 
among the defeated nations filed no official protest 
against^ the terms imposed by the Allies. 

CHARGE OF "DICTATION" 

Two common complaints registered by Italy and 
the other ex-enemy states against the treaties are 
that the agreements were "dictated/' and that the 
Allies failed to give adequate recognition to the 
contribjjtions the former enenay countries made to 
thg^-^EJiiited Nations during the final phases of 
'"the war. Italy contends with particular bitterness 
that the active assistance it rendered the Allies, 
following its unconditional surrender in Septem- 
ber 1943, was not sufficiendy appreciated by the 
treaty-makers. Foreign Minister Carlo Sforza and 
Premier Alcide de Gasperi declare that Italy was 
entitled to 'receive easier territorial and economic 
terms, and that the Italian navy — which fought in 
the closing years of the war alongside the Allied 
navies — should not have suffered the "undeserved 
humiliation" of virtual disbandment.^ 

OTHER CAUSES OF DISCONTENT 

Italy's demands for revision center on the pro- 
visions concerning Trieste, the former Italian col- 
onies, and the reparations bill of $360,000,000.^ 
Popular opposition to these clauses is so strong in 
Italy, that the government has found it necessary 
to give special assurances to the Constituent As- 
sembly that ratification of the treaty will not be 
complete until the Assembly gives its assent. 

Bulgaria, having suffered few losses \inder the 
terms of its treaty, regards the peace settlement as 
a whole with satisfaction. The pro-Soviet Father- 
land Front regime, however, maintains .that the 

1. For summary of protests presented by the Italian, Rumanian, 
Hungarian and Bulgarian delegations to French officials, who 
were requested to convey the statements to the other signatories 
of the treaties, see Nea/ Yor\ Times, February 10, 1947. 

2. Speech by Premier de Gasperi to the Constituent Assembly, 
February 8, 1947. Daily Report, Foreign Radio Broadcasts (Cen- 
tral Intelligence Group, Washington, D.C.), February 10, J947. 

3. Interview with Foreign Minister Sforza, February 16, 1947. 
Daily Reports, cited, February 17, 1947. 



Western powers committed an "extreme injustice 
against the new democratic Bulgaria" by refusing 
to recognize the country's cobelligerency during 
the period from September 1944 until the end of 
the war^ and by presenting a reparations bill for 
$70,0003000.'^ To Rumania, the most serious 
grounds for official complaint are that the Allies 
failed to deduct from the country's reparations 
the sum of ^oOjOOO^ooo, which the Foreign Of- 
fice in Bucharest estimates it spent on the 
war against Germany between September 1944 
and V-E Day.^ Although some nationalist ele- 
ments in Hungary privately deplore the loss of at 
least some of the territories their country gained 
during the period of collaboration with the Axis^ 
the government is keenly aware that it would be 
highly impolitic to refer to these areas. Instead, 
therefore, of voicing objections to the virtual re- 
establishment of the boundaries created by the 
Treaty of Trianon in 1919, Hungary contents itself 
•with protesting the absence in its treaty of special 
guarantees of the rights of the approximately three 
million Hungarians living in Rumania, Yugoslavia 
and Czechoslovakia.^ 

STRATEGY FOR REVISION 

All four states demanding changes in the peace 
settlements have mapped out a strategy for achiev- 
ing revision of the treaties which calls not only for 
direct diplomatic negotiations with the Allies, but 
also for action by the United Nations. As soon as 
the ex-enemy countries are admitted to member- 
ship in the international organization, they will 
probably request a hearing before the General 
Assembly under Article 14 of the Charter, which 
provides that the Assembly may recommend meas- 
ures for "the peaceful adjustment of any situa- 
tion . . . which it deems likely to impair the general 
welfare or friendly relations among nations." If, 
however, one of the states desiring treaty revision 
believes that a specific provision of its setdement 
"endangers the maintenance of international peace," 
it could present its case to the Security Council, 
under Articles 34 and 35 of the Charter. 

4. speech by Vulka Chervenkov, Secretary of the Communist 
party and member of the Fatherland Front, to a public rally in 
Sofia on February 10, 1947. Daily Report, cited, February 12, 
1947. 

5. Rumanian note of February 8, 1947 to the Allied govern- 
ments, cited. 

6. Hungarian note of February 8, 1947 to the Allied govern- 
ments, cited. 
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BY LAWRENCE K. ROSINGER 

IN Japan, even more than in Germany, the United 
States faces a clear-cut test o£ its ability to act as 
effectively in peace as in war* The price of an un- 
successful occupation vi^ould be high in either coun- 
try. But in Germany the responsibility for rooting 
out militarism and helping to reorient the people 
rests on four pov^^crs, each operating in a separate 
zone. In Japan, however, there are no zones, and 
there is in essence only one occupying authority, 
the United States; for despite the creation of inter- 
national machinery to shape occupation policy the 
actual role of other powers has been slight. 

POSITION OF U.S. AND MAC ARTHUR 

In the autumn of 1945, in accordance with pro- 
posals made by the United States, a Far Eastern 
Advisory Commission was established to help in 
formulating policy toward Japan, but the Soviet 
Union did not participate, since it desired an inter- 
national control commission. At the Moscow Con- 
ference of Foreign Ministers in December 1945 a 
compromise was finally reached when the Big 
Three agreed to create a Far Eastern Commission 
(supplanting the Far Eastern Advisory Commis- 
sion) and an Allied Council for Japan. The former 
body, with headquarters at Washington, contains 
one representative from each of eleven govern- 
ments: the United States, United Kingdom, So- 
viet Union, China, France, Netherlands, Canada, 
Australia, New Zealand, India and the Philippines. 
The Allied Council for. Japan, located in Tokyo, 
contains one representative from each of the fol- 
lowing: the United States, Soviet Union, China 
and a British group (Britain, Australia, New Zea- 
land, India). The chairman is the American rep- 
resentative, who may be cither the Supreme Com- 
mander—General MacArthur— or his deputy.^ 

The Allied Council, whose stated function is to 
consult with and advise the Supreme Commander, 
has been a public forum which for many months 
saw much of its time consumed by sharp clashes 

I. Department of State, Occupation of Japan: Policy and 
Progress (Washington, D.C., Government Printing Office, 1946), 
pp. 69-73. 



between the American representative, George 
Atcheson, Jr., and the Soviet member. Lieutenant 
General Kuzma Derevyanko. There were also 
numerous disagreements between Atcheson and 
the British Commonwealth member, W. Mac- 
Mahon Ball Recendy the Council sessions have 
lost something of their tempestuous quality, but 
the Council as yet has played no significant part 
in setting the course of the occupation. 

The Far Eastern Commission, which carries oh 
its work in private sessions, has devoted consider- 
able energy to the careful study of various occu- 
pation problems, such as reparations, trials of 
war criminals, food imports and the Japanese 
constitution. Its function is to adopt policy deci- 
sions, which are transmitted to the Supreme Com- 
mander through the United States government. 
Although the Commission has on some questions 
followed an independent course, for example, by 
questioning the Supreme Commander's handling 
of certain aspects of constitutional revision, its de- 
cisions have for the most part formalized and in- 
ternationalized existing United States policies. 
Recently on the issue of interim reparations the 
United States decided to take action without wait- 
ing for a decision by the Commission. It is plain, 
however, that if there is to be a larger degree of 
international cooperation on Japan, the Commis- 
sion can serve as an appropriate instrument. 

Within the framework of American authority. 
General MacArthur's position has been extraor- 
dinarily strong, for his efforts to keep his occu- 
pation powers intact have been largely success- 
ful. As a result few Americans in history have 
had so decisive a voice in fashioning a major 
segment of policy. It is, especially noteworthy that 
his influence in the occupation of Japan finds no 
parallel in the occupation of Germany, In view of 
these facts, although many measures linked with 
his name have actually originated elsewhere, Mac- 
Arthur is far more than an executor of a course 
set by others. He is rather a leading policy-maker, 
excrarig pressure both in Japan and the United 
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States through his paouc statements, his day-to- 
day attitude toward Japanese developments, and 
the timing of his actions. 

IS JAPAN REALLY CHANGING? 

The occupation o£ Japan has proceeded with 
amazing smoothness ever since it was launched in 
September 1945. The repatriation b£ many millions 
of Japanese troops overseas and the demobilization 
of the Japanese armed forces have been carried out 
with almost incredible eflSciency. During the entire 
period there has been no evidence of any significant 
overt act of hostility by the Japanese against the 
occupation, and both the people and their leaders 
have shown a striking spirit of compliance in ac- 
cepting defeat. The common American feeling that 
all is well in Japan has been heightened by the 
Supreme Commander*s frequent references to the 
democratization of the defeated enemy nation. 
For example, in a statement made on September 2, 
19465 the first anniversary of the surrender cere- 
mony, he declared that when the Japanese saw 
the "spiritual quality'* of the American combat 
soldier, "a spiritual revolution ensued which al- 
most over night tore asunder a theory and practice 
of life built upon two thousand years of history 
and tradition and legend."^ 

The formal framework of Japanese life has un- 
dergone extensive alterations, and there has been 
a considerable influx of new ideas. The chief prob- 
lem in judging the occupation is to decide how 
lasting these changes are likely to be. In the past 
there has been little popular control over Japan's 
national life, and the forces of militarism, economic 
monopoly, landlordism and political authoritarian- 
ism have been dominant.^ Under the circumstances 
it is not surprising that after less than two years 
of occupation Japan's future path remains uncer- 
tain. But it is therefore all the more necessary to 
ask whether the progress which' seems to have been 
made in the direction of a new Japan has substance 
to it or is simply a passing phenomenon. 

FRAMEWORK OF THE OCCUPATION 

, Although occupation policies were in some re- 
spects improvised hastily because of Japan's early 
surrender, they reflect certain aspects of previous 
American policy toward Japan, in addition to in- 
corporating several declarations made by the Allies 
during the war. The decisions reached by Roose- 
velt, Churchill and Chiang Kai-shek at Cairo in 

2. Nea/ York tierald Tribune ^ September 2, 1946. 

3. For a description of the ruling elements in the older Japan, 
see Lawrence K. Rosinger, "What Future for Japan?" Foreign 
Policy Reports, September i, 1943. 



Novembe£^-^45-ciiiu ay koosevelt, Churchill and 
Stalin at Yalta in February 1945 pledged a Japan 
without empire. At Potsdam on July 26, 1945, the 
United States, Britain and China went beyond this 
to issue a broad statement on occupation policy 
toward the Japanese government and people.^ Soon 
afterward, on August 8, the U.S.S.R. expressed its 
adherence when it declared war on Japan. 

^ Under the Potsdam terms "the authority and 
influence of those who have deceived and misled 
the people of Japan into embarking on world con- 
quest" were to be "eliminated for all time," and 
"points in Japanese territory" were to be occupied. 
Japan's war-making power was to be destroyed, and 
"Japanese sovereignty" limited essentially to the 
four main islands. The military forces were also 
to be disarmed, war criminals were to receive "stern 
justice," civil liberties were to be "guaranteed, and 
"the Japanese Government" was to "remove all 
obstacles to the revival and strengthening of demo- 
cratic tendencies among the Japanese people." The 
Allies declared that they would allow Japan in- 
dustries to "sustain her economy" and to provide 
"just reparations in kind," but not to rearm. Japan 
was also to have access to, but not control of, raw 
materials, and was to be allowed eventually to 
participate in world trade. The occupying forces 
would be withdrawn after the various Allied ob- 
jectives had been achieved and after Japan had 
established "in accordance with the freely expressed 
will of the Japanese people a peacefully inclined 
and responsible government." 

The Potsdam Proclamation outlined some of the 
essential aspects of a sound occupation policy. At 
the same time it was so worded as to constitute an 
-appeal to Japan's rulers to surrender short of in- 
vasion. The references to "Japanese sovereignty," 
"the Japanese Government," and occupation of 
"points in Japanese' territory" all indicated that the 
Allies would work in some fashion through a con- 
tinuing Japanese state. Phrases such as "self-willed 
militaristic advisers" and "those who have deceived 
and misled" Japan also suggested that the Allies 
would seek to differentiate between a group about 
the Emperor, regarded as having peaceful inclina- 
tions, and another group of leaders and advisers, 
considered the fountainhead of militarism. The 
Potsdam Proclamation therefore fitted smoothly 
into the grooves of previous American policy, for 
throughout the thirties, and during the war period, 
the United States had made , a distinction be- 
tween so-called "moderate" and "extremist" ele- 

4. Text of Cairo and Yalta declarations in Occupation of 
Japan, cited, pp. 51-53. Text of Potsdam Proclamation, ibid,, 
pp. 53-55. 
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ments in the Japanese government. The hope at 
first was that the "moderates" would become domi- 
nant and keep the peace; later that they would 
restore the peace and to a significant degree work 
with the United States in the peace.^ As a result, 
the United States government entered the^ post-war 
period with a special interest in the Japanese Em- 
peror and circles Jinked with him. 

The most elaborate definition p£ occupation ob- 
jectives is the United States Initial Post-Surrender 
Policy declaration o£ August 29, 1945, a Presiden- 
tial paper drafted for the guidance of General 
MacArthur as Supreme Commander by the State, 
War and Navy Department Coordinating Com- 
mittee.^ Sharper in tone and mofe detailed . than 
the Potsdam Proclamation, this statement clarir 
fied the objectives and nature of die occupation 
authority. The Emperor and Japanese government 
were declared subject to the Supreme Commander, 
who was to exercise his powers through them "to 
the extent that this satisfactorily furthers United 
States objectives." The Supreme Commander 
might, however, require changes in governmental 
machinery or personnel, or act directly if necessary, 
and was not committed to support the Emperor 
or government against "evolutionary changes" in 
accordance with American objectives. There fol- 
lowed a highly significant passage: "The policy 
is to use the existing form of government in Japan, 
not to support it. Changes in the form of govern- 
ment initiated by the Japanese people or govern- 
ment in the direction of modifying its feudal and 
authoritarian tendencies are to be permitted and 
favored. In th'e event that the effectuation of such 
changes involves the use of force by the Japanese 
people or government against persons opposed 
thereto, the Suprerne Commander should intervene 
only where necessary to ensure the security of his 
forces and the attainment of all other objectives 
of the occupation." 

This document provided, in effect, for a policy 
of supervised revolution in Japan. It specified that 
Japan was to be disarmed and demilitarized, ultra- 
nationalists were to be purged, political pris- 
oners freed, civil rights guaranteed, and the schools, 
laws and political system reformed. In addition, the 
' "economic basis of Japanese military strength" was 
to be destroyed, war production was to cease, and 
the Supreme Commander was "to favor a program 

5. See Joseph C. Grew, Ten Years in Japan (New York, Simon 
and Schuster, 1944); also former Ambassador Grew's Chicago 
speech of December 29, 1943, as reported ^ in the New Yor\ 
Times, December 30, 1943; and Ellis M. Zacharias, Secret Mis- 
sions: The Story pf an Intelligence Officer (New York, Putnam. 
1946), p. 370, ff. 

6. Text in Occupation of Japan, cited, pp. 73-8 1. 



THE OC^PATION OF JAPAN 

for the dissolution of the large industrial and bank- 
ing combinations which have exercised control of 
a great part of Japan's trade and industry/* En- 
couragement was also to be given to democratic 
organizations in labor, industry and agriculture. 
There was a clear-cut statement that "the plight 
of Japaj;! is the direct outcome of its; own behavior, 
and the Allies will, not undertake the burden of 
repairing the damage." Various economic re- 
sponsibilities were placed on the Japanese gov- 
ernment^ and general principles were established 
for handling reparations and controlling Japanese 
foreign trade. 

After landing in Japan and receiving the sur- 
render on September 2, 1945, .General MacArthur 
directed his attention first of all toward bringing 
in enough troops to ensure security and disarming 
and demobilizing the Japanesp forces. MacArthur 
himself became known by the abbreviation, SCAP 
(Supreme Commander for ther Allied Powers), a 
contraction which was also applied to his head- 
quarters and the occupation's policy-directing ap- 
paratus. Although subordinate to MacArthur, the 
Eighth Army, the actual occupying force, was sep- 
arate from the SCAP organization. Faulty liaison 
between SCAP in Tokyo and the Eighth Army in 
the field subsequently became a major adminis- 
trative difficulty. ^ , 

SCAP'S own organization also presented impor- 
tant problems of personnel and technique. The 
top levels, largely military, consisted of MacArthur, 
his general staff, and the heads of the various sec- 
tions of SCAP's General Headquarters (Govern- 
ment, Legal, Economic and. Scientific, Civil 
Information and Education, Natural Resources, 
etc.). The sections covered^ the essential aspects 
of the occupation, and their personnel, civilian 
and military, received the task of appraising con- 
ditions and drawing up recommendations for use 
in executing policy. In theory all acts of the Jap- 
anese regime were to be observed carefully, but 
SCAP was short of staflf. At the same time there 
were internal difficulties of organization, such 
as the fact that a large number of separate SCAP 
sections had to be consulted and coordinated in 
considering Japan's economic problems^ 

Under the circumstances, while SCAP's person- 
nel worked diligently, the occupation authorities 
were in large measure dependent for statisti- 
cal and other data, as well as for the execution of 
policy, on the Japanese government they were 
seeking to control and remake. A different kind 

7. John R. Stewart, Notes on the Economic Aspects of the 
Allied Occupation of Japan (New York, Institute of Pacific Re- 
lations, 1947) (mimeographed), pp. 4-5. « 
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more than 4,400,000 in December 1946. While 
showing signs of immaturity, the labor movement 
is probably the most important genuinely new 
force in Japanese life and could play a useful role 
in the remolding of Japan. There are three prin- 
cipal federations of labor unions: (i) the National 
Congress of Industrial' Unions, claiming 1,607,^9 
members on September 30, 1946, (2) the Gen- 
eral Federation of Japanese Trade Unions, claim- 
ing 1,061,899 niembers on the same date, and 
(3) the All-Japan Council of Labor Unions, whose 
preparatory committee in late October 1946 rep- 
resented 300,000 unionists.^^ Recendy these groups 
and a number of semi-independent unions, includ- 
ing railway and communications workers, have 
been unified through the creation of a National 
Liaison Council of Labor Unions. 

Politically die National Congress leans toward 
the Left, including Communist influence, the Gen- 
eral Federation is under right-wing Social Demo- 
crats, and the All-Japan Council reflects left-wing 
Social Democratic leadership. The Japanese unions 
have been deeply interested in politics— perhaps 
chiefly because governmental policy is a crucial 
factor in Japanese economic life— but the inflation 
and other economic considerations have been the 
main causes of labor action. The attitude of SCAP 
toward labor has had two aspects. On the one hand, 
the entire post-war expansion of Japanese unionism 
has arisen from the unprecedented freedom of or- 
ganization made possible by SCAP. On the other 
hand, SCAP has been disturbed by the political 
implications of the new unionism, especially the 
presence of Communist leadership and the pressure 
exerted on the Japanese government by the unions. 
In seeking to counter these conditions, drastic steps 
have sometimes been taken, notably on January 31, 
1947, when General MacArthur forbade a proposed 
strike of some 2,500,000 government employees 
which had been called for February i. 

THE SPIRIT OF THE OCCUPATION 

Although the United States has had great free- 
dom of action in Japan and Russia's influence has 
been at a minimum,^^ policy toward Japan has 

30. Summation, cited, November 1946, p. 211; December 1946, 
pp. 28-29. 

31. That the Russians arc deeply interested in Japanese dcvel- 



been deeply influenced by the trend of American- 
Russian relations. It appears likely, for example, 
that every significant development in Japan has 
been scrutinized by the occupation authorities for 
its possible influence on Japan's future role with 
respect to the U.S.S.R. and the United States. 
While this type of scrutiny is inevitable under 
current world conditions, inherent in it is the dan- 
ger that American-Russian difiicultics may serve 
to inhibit Japan's anti-militaristic evolution. All 
Japanese groups, conservative, liberal and radical, 
are naturally quick to measure and react to 
changes in die political atmosphere of SCAP. As 
a result, if the United States were to become perma- v^^ 
nendy committed to Japanese right-wing elements 
because of fear of the Japanese Left and Russia, 
the rise of constructive liberal forces would be 
frustrated. Under such circumstances Japan might 
seek to return to an aggressive course. Latent hopes 
of such a development have probably been encour- 
aged by chaotic post-war conditions in China, 
which serve to strengthen Japan's relative position 
in Asia. Significantly, Japanese right-wing circles 
give every indication of regarding themselves as 
potential political and military allies of the United 
States. 

The spirit of the occupation is linked with 
the problem of its duration, for it is clear that 
while die framework of a progressive evolution has 
been created, the stated objectives of the occu- 
pation are far from having been achieved. It ap-"^ 
pears probable, given the balance of forces in 
Japan today, that an early American withdrawal 
would cut the ground from under liberal, anti- 
militarist elements who need more time to grow* 
Continued occupation, however, is in itself no 
guarantee- of Japan's development toward a peace- 
ful society. The occupation can succeed only if it 
vigorously pushes the reforms laid down in the 
directives and encourages the rise of the new type 
of Japanese leadership needed to carry them out, 

opments is indicated by editorial comment in their press, the 
statements of their representative on the Allied Council, the 
large staff associated with him, and their efforts to bring Vms- 
sian books and other published materials to the attention of the 
Japanese. But the overall influence of the U.S.S.R. inside Japan 
has been slight, in part because SCAP apparently has sought to 
keep to a minimum all direct foreign influence other than that 
of the United States. This seems to have been especially true in 
relation to Russia. 
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The Japanese Elections of April-May 1 947 

By Lawrence K. Rosinger and O. K, D. Ringwood 



The launching of the new Japanese constitu- 
tion on May 3 followed the holding of four 
separate elections at various levels of government. 
On April 5 the electorate voted for the governors 
of prefectures (equivalent to our states), city and 
town mayors, village headmen, and members of 
local assemblies. On April 20 members of the 
House of Councillors— the new upper house of 
the Japanese 'Diet, replacing die old House of Peers 
—were chosen. On April 25 balloting took place 
for the House of Representatives,, lower house of 
the Diet. And on May i^the voters selected die 
prefectural councils (equivalent to our state legis- 
latures) . 

Although complete returns are not yet avail- 
able, the main results are known. The party affilia- 
tions of the 46 prefectural governors elected on 
April 5 (and in run-off balloting on April 15) are 
as follows: independents, 31; Liberals, 4; Social 
Democrats, 4; Democrats, 3; minor parties, 4. 
Since the independents as a group were conserva- 
tives, who felt their chances of success would be 
greater if they ran without party designation, the 
balloting was a victory for the right-wing circles 
represented by the Liberals and Democrats (for- 
merly the Progressives). The conservatives also 
won a sweeping victory in the local contests for 
village, town and city posts. The Social Democrats, 
however, received about 24 per cent of the total 
vote for prefectural governors, an unexpectedly 
high figure, which was not reflected in the number 
of Social Democrats who won governorships. 

Of the 250 members of the House of Councillors 
242 were chosea on April 20, with the remaining^ 
8 seats undecided because a serious fire caused the 
postponement of voting in one city. The distribu^ 
tion of the successful candidates is as follows: in- 
dependents (plus a small group from various mi- 
nor parties), 117; Social Democrats, 45; Liberals, 
39; Democrats, 29; People's Cooperatives (formerly 
Cooperative Denjocrats), 8; Communists, 4. This 
also represented a victory for the Right, since most 
of the independents came from their ranks. It 
should be noted, however, that a number of labor 
leaders were elected as independents or Social 
Democrats. 

The April 25 elections for the House of Repre--" 

sentatives diverged somewhat from the main trend, 

,,T^ith the Social Democrats emerging.as the largest 

single party in the lower charnber of the 'Diet. 

Thfe 466 members of the new House include 143 



Social Democrats, 133 Liberals, 126 Democrats, 31 
People's Cooperatives, 4 Communists, and 29 minor 
party members and -independents. The popular 
vote of the Liberals, . however, exceeded that of 
the Social Democrats, since the two parties received 
27 per cent and 26.2 per cent of the total, respec- 
tively. The Demiocrats followed close behind with 
25.8 per cent, while the People's Cooperatives secured 
7 per ceat, the Communists 3.5 per cent, and inde- 
pendents and minor parties about 10.4 per cent. In 
the May i elections for prefectural councils the con- 
servative pattern, of April 5 and 20 was repeated. 

Although* many factors entering into the elec- 
tions remain uncertain, the following conclusions 
may be drawn: (i) The right wing won an im- 
portant victory, but there was a slight trend toward . 
the center. Here it should be borne in mind that 
the predonciinant Social Democratic leadership 
leans strongly toward the right and has long been 
interested in a coalition with the two large con- 
servative parties. (2) If the election is analyzed in 
terms of parties — rather than political positions — 
there was a trend toward the Social Democrats. 
The large number of independent candidates 
elected, especially in local contests, indicates, that 
party politics has not yet become strong at the 
grass-roots level. (3) The electorate, while endors- 
ing conservatism, desired ^a change of cabinet, per- 
haps largely for economic reasons. (4) The Com- 
munists suffered a very severe electoral defeat, win- 
ning no governorships, losing two seats in the 
House of .Representatives, and polling less than 
half asjcnany votes as in the balloting of April 
1^46. (5) The Yoshida cabinet apparently used its 
governmental , position to the disadvantage of op- 
position groups. On March 30, with less than half 
the Diet members present, a right-wing bloc in 
the lower House passed a new election law, pro- 
viding for redistricting and changes in the method 
of voting. This action probably worked to the dis- 
advantage of the Social Democrats, Communists 
and women candidates. The handling of local 
elections also favored well-established as against 
new , candidates,, and the predominantly Liberal 
government used the purge of politically undesir- 
able elements in such a fashion as to weaken its 
•conservative rivals in the Democratic party. (6) 
The conditions of voting were essentially free and 
democratic, but the results suggest that Japan has 
'a long way 'to go before it can be said to have 
broken decisively with the past., .. 
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PLANNING STAFF SEEKS TO IRON OUT.POLfCy CONTjRADiCTIONS 



T^HE most encouraging development within the 
^ State Department since George C. Marshall's 
appointment as Secretary of State is tlie establish- 
ment of the Policy Planning Committee headed by 
George F. Kennan, veteran Foreign Service officer, 
who has had wide experience in Europe for twenty 
years, notably in Germany and Russia. The function 
of this committee is to study long-term world trends 
and, on the basis of information garnered from 
many sources, map out the groimdwork for an over- 
all foreign policy program for the United States. 
The many interests ^ this country has developed 
abroad as a result of the war, and the growing com- 
plexity of our relations with other nations, which 
involve problems of economics and philosophies of 
life as well asi politics, give the work of this com- 
mittee top rating in national importance. 

It is inevitable that in a society like ours, where 
thete must be an opportunity for ail interests to be 
heard, no matter how narrow, there should.be much 
conflicting counsel, with resulting confusion of pub- 
lic opinion on key issues such as the advisability of 
loans to Greece and Turkey. Once outside the over- 
heated atmosphere of Washington and New York, 
however, one becomes aware that the American 
people are endowed with rare common sense, which 
is the most effective antidote against current attacks 
of hysteria about world problems. But this common 
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Ib/'mg known in history, but 

tions, the fact remains that na"othei:-^countiy"1iPits 
heyday has been so cojastantly and — ^let it be said 
without undue modesty — so genuinely preoccupied 
with human suffering outside its own borders. It* is 
estimated that the United States since V-J Day has 
contributed over five and a half billion dollars for 
relief of devastated countries in Europe and Asia, 
including the work of UNKRA (72 per cent of 
whose funds were furnished by this countiy) and 
other government allocations, to which should be 
added several hundred million dollars in private 
relief contributions. Yet the United States vigor- , 
ously urged in the 'UN General Assembly last fall 
the termination of UNKRA activities. UNBRA's 
work is to end on June 30, but arrangements remain 
to be completed for a substitute relief program under 
national auspices and for the transfer of displaced 
persons to the care of the newly organized Interna- 
tional Refugee Organization (IRO). The uncertain- 
ties of this transition -period^have caused muth con- ^ 
fusion, hardship and anxiety abroad"". 

Moreover, public discussion here of the problems .. 
of the nearly one million DP*s (most of whom ar^' 
kept alive with United States fxmds, but withoul^ / 
having an opportunity to do productive work), ifas ^ ^^^ 
gone on the assumption that the 'DP problem could 
be settled by the admission of 100,000 Jews into 
Palestine. Our unquestionably eenTgrSus^ ^humani- 



sense also leads thoughtful citizens to detect certain ir^iiCMuic. v^ur unquesuonaD^ gentrpus- .numani- 

divergences between the declared objectives of the tarianism ^^^x^0^ m&^convincmg*'lo^-Sther2!l^^ 

United States and the concrete policies used to - peoples if ^™ld squ4%"#cei^^ " "" 
achieve them. * t^- i ^ a portion of tllelbP's are -Jews,jiand^ that^we 

HUMANITARIANISM NOT ENOUGH, b^ne contribute to their resettl4aeJ^nd^relm...u^ 

of the primary objectives of the United States is to by immediate use of immigration quotas not filled 

gbre as much aid as possible to less fortunate peoples. during the war. This actio^^il ^eSfimafcfe^oiild 

Granted that bur material resources may be sufficient permit the entrance of 100,Oof)\immigr^n- 

not only tj^aintain here the highest standard of any revision of our immieratic' ' " 
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to grant a new amnesty t_ ■ ^ ' il opponents, 
might secure the good office^ of the Security Coun- 
cil in supervising the measure. 

WILL SUGGESTIONS BE IMPLEMENTED? 
Taken as a whole the recommendations set forth by 
the Balkan Commission form a thoughtfully com- 
pounded prescription for the restoration of good re- 
lations between Greece, on the one Hand, and Yugo- 
slavia, Albania and Bulgaria, on the other. The blunt 
warning given the three Slavic states to desist from 
further interference in Greek ajffairs, in conjunction 
with the establishment of a neutral frontier com- 
mission empowered to investigate alleged border vi- 
olations, should quickly reduce the number of in- 
cidents which have caused so much fear and dis- 

-trust-between-^Qreete and its neighbors. Moreover, 
the schemes proposed by the Commission for the 
res'ettlement of dissatisfied national groups and the 
repatriation of political refugees might be expected 

Jojidpjemoye^ome of the "deeply rooted causes 
of friction in the Balkans. 

Yet, however coherent and appropriate the sug- 
gestions worked out by the majority of the Balkan 
Commission may appear, it seems highly unlikely 
that they will all be put into operation. For Russia 
and Poland, who refused to accept the Commission's 
recommendations, can hardly be expected to drop 
their objections when the proposals are laid before 
the Security Council, and on this occasion the Soviet 
Union's opposition will be sufficient to block further 
action. This does not mean that Russia will oppose 
all sections of the Commission's report. Neverthe- 
less, in view of the determined ejBfort which Andrei 
A. Gromyko, the Soviet representative at Lake Suc- 
cess, made on May 22 to abolish the interim Balkan 
sub-commission in Salonika, lest it develop into a 
permanent body, there is little reason to believe that 
Russia will accept the plan for long-term supervision 
of the Greek frontier by a neutral commission. 
Neither does it seem likely that the U.S.S.R. will 
permit the Security Council to issue a stern warning 
to Yugoslavia, Albania and Bulgaria to refrain from 
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giving furth . ..L.c.iii.e to the Greek guerrillas, ^ 

In view of the probable inability of the Security 
Council to agree upon an integrated plan for resolv- 
ing the crisis along .the Greek frontier, the tasks 
which the United States faces as it inaugurates its 
new policy in Greece may become all the heavier. 
Ever since this policy was formulated by President 
Truman on March 12, the Administration has dis- 
tinguished between the external threats to Greece, 
which it relied upon the United Nations to handle, 
and the internal dangers arising from local Com- 
munist pressure, which it hoped to reduce by the 
skillful use of American military and economic aid. 
It appears, therefore, that if the Security Council 
should fail to devise a scheme fof removing the 
threat to Greece from its northern neighbors, the 
United States may find itself obliged to cope with an 
even more difficult and dangerous problem than it 
originally intended to undertake. 

Winifred N. Hadsel 
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of controV however, could have been established 
only if the American leaders and people Jiad felt 
the need for a more thoroughgoing occupation. 
Such a feeling did not develop because the ex- 
isting tendencies toward a limited effort in Japan 
and the understandable popular desire for a sweep- 
ing demobilization of the American armed forces 
were heightened by an outpouring of optimis- 
tic official statements from Tokyo. On Septem- 
ber 15, 1945, for example. Lieutenant General 
Robert L. Eichelberger, commander of the United 
States Eighth Army in Japan, declared: "If the 
Japs continue acting as they are now, within a 
year this thing should be washed up."^ 

PROGRAM OF THE OCCUPATION 

The objectives of the occupation, as laid down 
in Washington's instructions to MacArthur, were 
soon expressed in a series of directives covering 
virtually all aspects of Japanese life. Japanese Im- 
perial General Headquarters was abolished; arrests 
of a limited group of war criminals took place; 
and the Japsinese government was instructed to 
establish economic controls, 'speed the production 
of essential commodities, and provide complete in- 
formation on Japan's financial position and regu- 
lations. On October 4, 1945 a directive, which 
became known as the Japanese "Bill of Rights," 
abrogated all laws restricting civil liberties, ordered 
the release of all political prisoners, and abolished 
the secret police^and similar agencies. A week later 
SOAP ordered 'the government to enfranchise 
women, encourage labor unions, and liberalize 
education. Some of the subsequent directives called 
for dissolution of the leading Japanese economic 
combines, the development of ^ plans for agrarian 
reform, and the separation of the nationalistic 
Shinto religion from the state. Two directives of 
January 4, 1946 provided for the exclusion of mili- 
taristic and ultra-nationalistic personnel from pub- 
lic office and forbade the formation of political or- 
ganizations of a similar outlook. 

The directives and other actions of SOAP in 
the first half-year of the occupation gave the Jap- 
anese people a measure of political freedom they 
had never known and outlined some of the poli- 
cies that would have to be enforced if militarism 
was to be eradicated. But the fact that directives 
are merely pieces of paper until implemented, or 
that the execution of so sweeping a group of in- 
junctions is necessarily a long-term problem, has 
not been fully appreciated in the United States. 

The limited staff employed by SOAP to help 
foster and supervise change in Japan only serves 

8. New Yor\ Herald Tribune, September 15, 1945. 
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to emphasize the need for Japanese initiative in 
' creating an unaggressive, democratic society. The 
efficacy of the occupation directives depends in 
large part on Japan's general political development 
— the nature of the leaders 'and character of the 
political parties, the emergence or non-emergence 
of a genuine Japanese public opinion. But Japan's 
development, in turn, is deeply influenced by the 
outlook of the occupying authorities. As a result, 
the spirit of American policy — ^for example, its 
preferences-in-action among die contending po- 
litical groups — will prove more significant than the 
language of the directives. 

JAPANESE POLITICS SINCE V-J DAY 

One of the principal differences between Japan 
and defeated Germany is the fact that the frame- 
work of the Japanese state has not been destroyed. 
Continuity of rule has been maintained from war 
to peace and, despite the removal of the militarists 
from power, important elements of the wartime 
and pre-war ruling groups retain a grip on the 
administrative structure. This grip is looser than 
before because of the effects of defeat and occupa- 
tion, but it has not been broken. It is an important 
fact* that while the two Premiers so far named in 
the post-war period — Shidehara and Yoshida — ^were 
not militarists ,and at times disagreed sharply 
with the militarists on tactics, they were, members 
of the ruling circles which dominated Japan 
for -many decades^ Moreover, the vast bureaucracy 
of civiL servants whose formative period in office 
was spent in serving an aggressive regime remains 
largely untouched.^ This is- not to say that all ,who 
were associated with pre-surrender governments 
are unfit for office in a peaceful Japan, or to forget 
that the infusion of new blood into the Japanese 
administration is a^ most difficult task. But until 
the process of replacing administrative , personnel 
develops on a large scale there will be no assurance 
that the far-reaching changes initiated since Sep- 
tember 1945 will prove lasting. 

The Emperor and those of his officials who de- 
cided to accept surrender rather than fight on until 
utter defeat presumably entered the occupation, 
period with political calculations of their own. 
They already knew from the Potsdam Proclama- 
tion and the surrender correspondence that the 
Allies would begin the occupation by using them 
as intermediaries in dealing with the Japanese 
people.^*^ In the period between the acceptance of 

9. See John M. Maki, "Japan: Political Reconstruction," Far 
Bastern Survey (New York), April 9, 1947. 

10. Surrender correspondence in Occupation of Japan, cited, 
pp. 56-61. At no point did the United States or the Allies 
assume- any obligations toward the Japanese government. The 
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unconditional surrender on August 14, 1945 and 
the tightening o£ occupation controls in die latter 
half of September 1945 something of their strategy 
and hopes was revealed. They acted publicly as if 
Japan's sovereignty was unimpaired, and in his 
last statement to the people before the occupa- 
tion began Emperor Hirohito defended the war 
against the United States and Britain as aris- 
ing from ^"our sincere desire to insure Japan's self- 
preservation and the stabilization of East Asia."^^ 
Prince Naruhiko Higashi-kuni, a cousin of the 
Emperor who became Premier oii August 16, 1945, 
told the Japanese Diet on September 5: "The ter- 
mination of the war has been brought about solely 
through the benevolence of our sovereign."^^ Nine 
days later Higashi-kuni expressed willingness to 
forget the atomic bomb, if the United States would 
forget Pearl Harbor. And he added: "We are look- 
ing forward to a continuous flow of American 
capital and technique."^^ 

It may be argued that statements of this type 
were necessary to facilitate acceptance of surrender 
by a militaristic nation. But the ideas were also 
in keeping with the mentality of Japan's leaders, 
who made it clear that they hoped to utilize the 
occupation in a manner favorable to themselves. 
They stressed the retention of the imperial state, 
protested to MacArthur against Russia's military 
actions in Manchuria before the surrender took 
place, and urged a disciplined siibmissiveness on 
the Japanese people, to impress the conquerors 
and reduce the extent and duration of the occu- 
pation controls. Given their traditional patterns 
of thought, Japan's leaders also could hardly have 
overlooked the strategic position of their islands- 
lying off the coast of Asia as England lies off 
the coast of Europe — and the opportunities for 
maneuvering that would arise if American-Russian 
tension should increase. 

Higashi-kuni resigned as Premier on October 5, 
1945 and was soon succeeded by Baron Kijuro 
Shidehara, a veteran diplomat who had served as 
Foreign Minister a decade and a half before. The 
new cabinet included some holdovers from the 
Higashi-kuni regime, notably the Foreign Minister, 
Shigeru Yoshida, son-in-law of one of the Em- 
peror's closest advisers, Count Makino. The evi- 
dence suggests that both Shidehara and Yoshida 
were considered for the premiership and were 

United States declared on September 6, 1945: "Our relations 
with Japan do not rest on a contractual basis, but on an uncon- 
ditional surrender." Ihid,, p. 89, 

11. Nea^ Yor^ Times*, August 15, 1945. - 

12. Bid., September 6, 1945. 

13. Ihid,, September 15, 1945. 
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acceptable to Higashi-kuni.^'^ The Shidehara cab- 
inet, although containing a number of new faces, 
was 'in spirit little more than a reshuffle of its 
predecessor. Seven months later, when Yoshida 
became Premier, Shidehara was included as Min- 
ister without Portfolio, and the government rested 
on a coalition of their two parties. Shidehara's 
father-in-law was the head of die Mitsubishi trust, 
and a number of other important members of his 
cabinet were closely* associated with the Mitsui and 
Sumitomo combines or the Bank of Japan. This 
indicated an important characteristic of post-war 
Japan: that following the removal of outright 
militarists from positions of power, persons linked 
directly or in outlook with the other major element 
among Japan's rulers — namely, the economic com- 
bines, or Zaibatsu — remained prominent. 

japan's political parties 

Soon after the launching of the occupation po- 
litical parties, which had been suppressed in Japan 
for some years and had never operated freely, be- 
gan to reappear. Of these the most influential were 
the Liberal, Progressive (now Democratic),, Social 
Democratic and Communist parties.^^ 

The Liberal and Progressive parties, representing 
the most conservative elements in Japanese life, 
have sought to preserve as much as possible of the 
old Japanese social structure. Their character is 
indicated by the fact that the continuing purge of 
pro-militaristic Japanese from public life has borne 
most heavily on their leaders. In May 1946, for 
example, Ichiro Hatoyama, then president of the 
Liberal party, was purged by SCAP as "an un- 
desirable person" who "has consistently supported 
Japan's acts of aggression." ^^ The programs of the 
two parties have been of a very general character 
except on the issues of supporting the Emperor 
system and opposing communism. 

Despite the purges the Liberals and' Progressives 
have drawn strength from the well-established con- 
servative character of Japanese political life, espe- 
cially in the countryside. Their strongest backing 
has come from fii^ancial, business and landowning 
circles, as well as from peasant proprietors and 
professional people.^^ They have benefited from 
the fact that the execution of the directives issued 
in Tokyo has depended in large part on the 

14. New Yor^ Herald Tribune and New YorI(_ Times, Octo- 
ber 5, 6, 7> 1945- - 

15. Charles Nelson Spinks, "Postwar Political Parties in Japan," 
Pacific Affairs (New York), September 1946. 

16, Supreme Commander for the Allied Powers, Summation 
of Non-Military Activities in Japan (Tokyo), May 1946, pp. 
23-24. 

17, Nippon Times (Tokyo), February 4, 23, I947' 
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cooperation of persons holding similar views who 
permeate the central^ prefectural and local govern- 
ments. While carefully avoiding head-on conflicts 
with the occupation authorities, the leaders of the 
two, parties have rarely shown any desire to go 
beyond SCAP's directives and frequendy have been 
in a position to blunt the eflEect, or delay the exe- 
cution,, of occupation policy. 

The Social Democratic party^® has directed its 
appeal to dissatisfied elements among salaried and 
professional people, city workers, and rural small- 
holders and tenants. Although the largest party 
in the Diet, as a result of the April 1947 election, 
the Social Democrats have been hampered by their 
heterogeneous membership. The dominant right 
wing, which has lost some members in SCAP's 
purges, includes such leaders as ^uyehiro Nishio 
and Rikizo Hirano. Tetsu Katayama, the party's 
chairman, is a Centrist leaning toward the Right. 
Two of the important left-wing leaders are 
Kanju Kato and Mosaburo Suzuki. The party as a 
whole stands for a moderate socialism (including 
nationalization of banks and key industries), im- 
proved conditions for industrial workers, and aid 
to small business. But the right wing has inclined 
toward a coalition with the Liberal-Progressive bloc 
and the left toward a united front with the Com- 
munists. This difference has been linked with dis- 
agreements over the activities of the trade unions 
and the general outlook of the party. 

The Communist party appeared openly on the 
political scene in October 1945, when many of its 
top leaders were released from prison. Although 
small in numbers,' the Communists have ex- 
erted considerable influence in trade union and 
intellectual circles and have been active in promot- 
ing mass demonstrations for economic and political 
purposes. But their success at the polls has been 
very limited. Their two best-known leaders are 
Kyuichi Tokuda, secretary-general, and Sanzo 
Nosaka. The Communist program stresses agrari- 
an and industrial reforms, but the preservation 
of the right of private ownership is also pledged.^^ 
Unlike the other parties, the Communists prior 
to the promulgation of the new constitution in 
November 1946 opposed the Emperor system and 
called for a republic — a demand which undoubt- 
edly served to restrict their- political appeal and ' 
which they now appear to have abandoned. . 

The Diet election of April 1946— the first held 
under the occupation — resulted in a conservative 

18. Summation, cited, April 1946, pp. 25-26. "Japan Under 
Control," T/te Economist (London), August 10, 1946, pp. 
202-203. 

19. Summation, cited, February 1946, pp. 33-35. 
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victory, with a Liberal-Progressive bloc controlling 
the new parliament.^** The balloting brought out 
72.1 per cent of the registered voters and was freer 
than any previous Japanese election. Especially 
notable was the fact that women voted for die first 
time, and that 38 women won seats in the Diet. 
This was a small symbol of the upsurge of women 
in Japan, for the process of female emancipation, 
although necessarily slow, has been one of the 
major developments of the occupation period. 

In May 1946 Shidehara was succeeded by Yoshi- 
da as Premier. In the preceding months Shide- 
hara*s position had grown increasingly difficult 
because of opposition attacks and the purge of 
January 4, but support from SCAP had made it 
possible for him to weather the storm. Yoshida, 
although representing the Liberal party, the largest 
single group in the new Diet, and also receiving 
Progressive backing, soon found himself in a simi- 
lar position. This situation arose mainly because 
of the dissatisfaction of organized labor, attacks 
by the Social Democrats and Communists, and 
•widespread popular dissatisfaction over a worsen- 
ing economic situation which the government, even - 
within its powers, seemed to be doing little to 
alleviate. Hard pressed by, the opposition, Yoshida 
was sustained by SCAP. On October 16, 1946, for 
example, George Atcheson, Jr., acting as MacAr- 
thur's deputy in the Allied Council in Tokyo, de- 
clared with reference to, the Japanese government 
that "the time has come when Japanese aims have 
become virtually identical with Allied aims."^^ 
Nevertheless agitation against the cabinet con- 
tinued, and on December 17 large-scale labor dem- 
onstrations were held to support a Social Demo- 
cratic resolution for immediate dissolution of the 
Diet, i.e. for new elections. At the end of January 
1947 a last-minute prohibition by SCAP prjsvented 
a widespread strike of government workers, which 
might have caused the downfall of the cabinet. 
Shortly afterward SCAP ordered new elections.^^^ 

THE EMPEROR AND THE CONSTITUTION 

During the war years no question about policy 
toward Japan was argued more heatedly in the 
United States than' die issue of the Emperor's 

20. Many Diet independents later joined some larger group, 
producing the following line-up of the most important parties 
at the end of 1946: 148 Liberals, 11 1 Progressives, 99 Social 
Democrats, 44 Cooperative Democrats and 6 Communists. 
Summation, cited, January 1947, p. 32. The Cooperative Demo- 
cratic party (now People's Cooperative party) has a conservative 
agrarian outlook. In April 1946 it stood fifth in popular votes, 
receiving slighdy fewer than the Communists, although winning 
more than three times as many seats. i 

21, New York Berald Tribune, October 17, 1946. *' 
21 a. See p. 60 for April 1947 elections. ^ 
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future. Some regarded the Emperor as a peace- 
fully inclined puppet of the Japanese militarists — 
a puppet who might, as a constitutional monarch, 
become a force for peace. Others viewed the Em- 
peror as an institution crucial to Japanese miltar- 
Isjxi — an institution whose survival might well 
make a resurgence of the militaristic state possible. 
The former group tended to stress the importance 
of stability in a defeated Japan, the latter the need 
for fundamental change. 

Since the end of the war the Emperor issue has 
been overshadowed by day-to-day developments in 
other fields and by the seeming completeness bf 
steps taken to divest the Emperor of his divinity 
and political powers. Early in the occupation 
preparations were made to enable Hirohito to be- 
come a constitutional monarch. He visited General 
MacArthur, gave an interview to the press, and 
toured devastated areas. In a New Year's rescript 
for the year 1946 he referred to "the false concep- 
tion that the Emperor is divine and that the Jap- 
anese people are superior to other races and fated 
to rule the world."^^ In March 1946 the Shidehara 
cabinet issued a proposed draft for a new Japanese 
constitution to replace the highly undemocratic 
Meiji constitution of 1889. Under the terms of the 
draft, which reportedly had been drawn up by 
SCAP's staff, Japan was to become a constitutional 
monarchy with an Emperor shorn: of his govern- 
mental powers and serving as "the symbol of the 
state and of the unity of the people, deriving his 
position from the will of the people with whom re- 
sides sovereign power."^^ Other clauses renounced 
war for all time, provided for a responsible cabinet 
system, and guaranteed extensive civil liberties. 

The new constitution, with its many admirable 
clauses, represents a striking change from the con- 
stitution which preceded it. Whether it can be 
made to work is another matter. It is worth noting 
that in the Diet debates on the constitutional ^draft 
the attitude of the Yoshida government was one 
of resigned compliance with SCAP's desires, ac- 
companied by hints to the members that distaste^, 
ful clauses might be eliminated at a more favorable 
time.^^ With regard to the Emperor, the fact that 
most Japanese continue to revere him despite his 
renunciation of divine status may ultimately prove 
more important than the highly modified role as- 
signed to him under the new constitution. On the 
basis of developments so far, it would be an illusion 

22. Occupatio7i of Japan, cited, p. 135. 

23. For final text of constitution, as adopted by the Diet in 
October 1946, sec Summation cited, October 1946, pp. 22-33, 

24. New Yorii Times, August 29, 1946; Christian Science 
Monitor, August 31, 1946. 
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to think that he is now a force for a peaceful, demo- 
cratic Japan. 

THE JAPANESE ECONOMY 

Although, foreign observers tend to pay most 
attention to Japanese political developments and 
the international aspects of the occupation, eco- 
nomic factors are uppermost in the minds of the 
Japanese people. The activities of the political par- 
ties, the operations of SOAP,, and the attitudes of 
the Allied powers toward Japan are all examined 
in terms of food, prices, clothes, housing arid jobs. 

Judgments about the Japanese economic situa- 
tion depend on the kind of standards that are 
used. The Japanese today are not only better off 
than the Germans, but also better off than some 
Allied peoples .in Asia. Moreover, neither their 
wartime record nor present need gives the Japanese 
any right to priority in economic assistance. On 
the other hand, it is in the interest of the United 
Nations that revival be promoted within a frame- 
work of reform, so that a Japan whose economic 
institutions have been purged of their militaristic 
bias may play a useful role in world economy. 

Japan's wartime and pre-vv^ar economy was so 
organized as to reflect and reinforce militaris- 
tic concepts of government and foreign policy. 
The Zaibatsu, great financial-industrial-commercial 
holding companies, dominated economic life, pre- 
venting the rise of ap independent middle class 
and operating hand in hand with the militarists in 
aggression. At the same time industrial labor,- 
lacking the right to organize freely, worked in en- 
forced docility, while the peasants were bound to 
an outmbded agrarian system. The occupation 
has sought to help remedy these conditions. 

Action is under way against the Zaibatsu as a 
group, but has gone farthest against five of them — 
Mitsui, Mitsubishi, Sumitomo, Yasuda and Fuji— 
whose stockholders voted dissolution in October 
1946 under plans worked out by SCAP. The com- 
panies later transferred their securities to the Hold- 
ing Companies Liquidation Conimission, which is 
to dispose of the assets through sales to the Jap- 
anese public. The five firms have not been expropri- 
ated, but will receive special government bonds 
to the value of the capital remaining after the satis- 
faction of creditors' claims, dissolution costs, and 
taxes. These bonds, which are to be lion-negotiable, 
will not mature for ten years.^^ 

25. William W. Lockwood, "Economic Issues in the Occupa- 
tion of Japan," The Yale Review (New Haven), Autumn 1946, 
pp. 55-57; Corwin D. Edwards, "The Dissolution of the Jap- 
anese Combines,*' Pacific Affairs, September 1946, pp. 227-40; 
Department of State, Report of the Mission on Japanese Com- 
l>ines, Part I, Analytical and Teclinical Data (Washington, D.C., 
1946); Stewart, op. cit., pp. 10-16. 
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Policy toward tii^ Zawapsu-ixy—z^jiiil incomplete, 
partly because o£ the complexity of the economic 
phenomena involved, the Japanese government's 
. lack of zeal for the task, and delays within SCAP. 
The. difficulties inherent in seeking to create a new 
financial-industrial ownership, to prevent the new 
groups from repeating the Zaibatsu pattern, and to 
make it impossible for the old Zaibatsu^ to stage a 
comeback are tremendous. 

With regard to land reform. General MacArthur 
in December 1945 ordered far-reaching changes "to 
destroy the economic bondage that has enslaved 
the Japanese farmers for centuries of feudal op- 
pression,"^*^ Initial proposals of the Japanese gov- 
ernment proved unsatisfactory to SCAP, and it 
was not until October 1946 that acceptable meas- 
ures were passed by the Diet. Under the new land 
law the government is to purchase all tenant land 
owned by absentee landlords and all other landlord 
holdings above a certain number of acres for re- 
sale to tenants. Rural land commissions^ rep- 
resenting landlords, tenants and others, are to 
determine the amount of land for sale and super- 
vise the transfer of land to tenants. The tenants 
are to repay the government in thirty annual in- 
stallments, f' and it is said that xnore than three- 
fourths of the land now in tenancy v^fill be sold. 
There is a loophole in the right of the rural land 
commissions, which may be dominated by land- 
lords, to allow an owner-operator to hold more 
than the normal maximum if he has a good farm- 
ing record and is using the land efficiently. It is 
probable, however,, that large numbers* of tenants 
will benefit at least temporarily. Two other" ques- 
tions — probably incapable of solution by SCAP — 
will remain untouched by the land reform: how 
to prevent the tenants from falling into debt' and 
losing their land, and how. to reorganize a farm 
system whose minute plots are uneconomical. 

In the realm of reparations no removals have 
yet been made from Japan, but some equipment 
will probably be taken out of the country in the 
near future. A major botdeneck has been the in- 
ability of the Far Eastern Commission members 
to agree on* the status of machinery removed from 

26. Lockwood, op. cit., p. 58. See, also, *7apanese Agricul- 
ture," The Economist, February 2, 1946, p. 176; Summation, 
cited, October 1946, pp. 67-70; Harold Strauss, "MacArthur in 
the Paddy Fields," The Nation (New York), November 9, 
1946; pp. 521-23; Stewart, op. cit., pp. 27-30, 

Although jriost Japanese landholdings-are very small in Amer- 
ican terms, the landlord groyp dominates the rural economy^. 
In 1936 30.9 per cent of rural households consisted of inde- 
pendent owners, 27,1 per cent of tenants, and 42 per cent of 
part-tenants. Only 53.5 per- cent of the total farm area was 
cultivated by owners. Interest rates and indebtedness were high, 
and the average tenant delivered more than half his crop to the 
landlord as rent.^ Rosinger, op. cit., p. 151. 
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Manchuria by tHeTJTS:5:K. after the v^ar's end. The 
Russians consider this 'Var booty" not charge- 
able to them as reparations from Japan, but the 
Commission as a vi^hole appears to believe that 
all Japanese assets, within or outside Japan, should 
be accounted for in fixing reparations. The Rus- 
sian issue, hov^ever, is only one part of the larger 
question of determining national shares of Jap- 
anese reparations — a question which has giVen rise 
to differing viewpoints in the Commission. 

The first reparations proposals were drawn up 
in December 1945 by a Reparations Commission 
headed by Ambassador Edwin W. Pauley, and the 
Far Eastern Commission subsequently used this 
material in working on an interim program of re- 
movals. Under the interim arrangements Japan was 
to lose its arsenals, aircraft and light metal plants, 
its steel ingot capacity was to be reduced from 12 
million to 3.5 million tons, and much of its capac- 
ity in pig iron, shipbuilding, machine tools, and 
various chemicals was to be removed. It was also 
understood that other removals beyond the interim 
program could later be made. Early in 1947 a sec- 
ond reparations mission under Clifford Strike 
made recommendations which were milder than 
those of the Pauley group.^ In April 1947 the 
United States announced that it would initiate in- 
terim removals from Japan, with the largest share 
of the first installment going to China and smaller 
portions to various territories in Southeast Asia. 

The reparations question is of crucial importance 
in keeping Japan disarmed and in determining 
Japanese living standards, since the decisions in 
this field will fix the country's level of industry 
and greatly influence its import needs and abiUty 
to export. The main category of reparations is 
likely to be industrial equipment, for Japan's gold 
stocks and external assets are small, and the 
United States will probably be as opposed to 
reparations in cash or from current production as 
it has been in the case of Germany. Under the 
prevailing American policy of deficit financing of 
occupied countries, exports of goods as reparations 
might, in effect, be paid for by the American econ- 
omy. According to present plans, as stated by the 
Far Eastern Commission in a policy decision of 
January 23, 1947, Japan will revert substantially 
to the standard of living of 1930-34. The Japanese 
economy, however, is to be altered to leave a far 
weaker industrial war potential than in 1931, wh^n 
Japan seized Manchuria. .Nevertheless, Japan will 
remain strong in comparison with rnost surround- 
ing countries. While protection against the misuse 
of this power might be found temporarily in eco- 
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nomic controls, it could be guaranteed in the long 
run only by a peaceful Japanese society .^^ 

In the future, as in the past, Japan will ba ex- 
traordinarily dependent on exports — perhaps more 
so, because the rice, sugar and raw materials se- 
cured on unequal terms from former Japanese col- 
onies, such as Korea and Formosa, will have to 
be purchased on an ordinary commercial basis. 
Japan's population, now roughly 76,000,000, will 
probably reach 80,000,000 by 1950. Moreover, with 
its heavy industries restricted through reparations 
and Allied controls, Japan will turn to light in- 
dustry to a greater extent than before and will 
seek to sell its products in ever larger markets. 
In many fields, however, serious difficulties will 
exist, such as the competition of American nylon 
with Japanese silk, or the great decline in the 
number of Japan's textile spindles as a result of the 
war. At the same time, the more Japan drives 
for exports, the more it will have to import raw 
materials, such as cotton, for processing. It is ob- 
vious thati the field of foreign trade presents two 
conflicting aspects: Japan's need for trade, and the 
danger of Japan's revival as a military power if it 
becomes strong economically. At present trade is 
at a low level and is conducted through Japanese 
and foreign governmental channels, but steps to- 
ward the restoration of private trade with Japan 
will probably be taken before long.^^ 



INFLATION AND FOOD 



Since the war's end Japan has experienced a 
growing inflation and black market. Both develop- 
ments result from many factors, including low 
industrial production; an unbalanced budget and 
large national debt, accompanied by great expan- 
sion of the note issue; and weak governmental ac- 
tion on prices, hoarding, taxes and other essential 
economic phenomena. Linked with the shortcom- 
ings of Japanese government poUcy has been 
SCAP's inadequacy in handling economic issues. 
Japanese industry emerged from the war in better 
condition than the large-scale fire-raid destruction 
in some of the leading cities might suggest. But 
industrial reconstruction has been impeded by the 
confusion arising from^ wartime dislocations and 
defeat, the inflation, shortages of coal and raw ma- 
terials, lack of shipping for inter-island transpor- 
tation as a result of war losses, and the "go-slow" 
tactics of Japanese industrialists and officials. The 
delay in handling reparations has also been a factor 
causing uncertainty. 

27. Lockwood, op, cit., pp. 47-53; mimeographed press release 
of the Far Eastern Commission (Washington, D.C.), April 17, 
1947; Stewart, op, ctU, pp. 7-10, 

28. G. C. A., "Japan's Economy in Transition," The World 
Today (London), October 1946, pp. 460-61. 
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THEW^CUPATION OF JAPAN 



Under these conditions the Yoshida cabinet has 
shown much more interest in controlling wages 
than prices and has not yet applied a tax plan 
drawn up well over a year ago for the purpose of 
draining ofJ war profits. In March 1946 stringent^ 
currency controls . were introduced, with a tem- 
porarily chastening effect on inflation, but the in- 
crease in yen notes and prices continued. It is diffi- 
cult to escape the feeling that tl^e Japanese govern- 
ment has followed a conscious do-little policy, 
blaming conditions on occupation costs — admitted- 
ly high — and other circumstances beyond Japanese 
control. The object seems to be to persuade the 
United States to solve Japan's growing economic 
problems through various forms of assistance, in- 
cluding food imports, and to induce American 
leniency in such matters as reparations. 

In this con'nection, the food question is particu- 
larly enlightening. Faced by a bad 1945 rice crop 
and predictions of widespread starvation in 1946, 
SCAP asked for large food imports, to prevent 
"disease and unrest." But in fact, although SCAP 
received far less than its own minimum estimate 
of required food imports during the critical seven 
months, January-July 1946, the predicted starva- 
tion did not occur, and there were no food riots.^^ 
Examination of Japan's food difficulties indicates 
large-scale food hoarding by farmers. At the same 
time there have been serious fertilizer shortages^ 
while fishing has been hampered by lack of equip- 
ment and fuel. 

Japan's growing economic problems were noted 
with concern by General MacArthur when he de- 
clared on March 17, 1947 that the military phase 
of the occupation had been completed, that the 
political phase "is approaching such completion as 
is possible under occupation," and that occupation 
cannot sctde the economic phase, but "can only 
enforce economic strangulation." Advocating . an 
early pe^ccJ treaty for Japan, he stressed the need 
for allowing' Japan to carry on foreign trade. On 
March 22 he sent a letter to Premier Yoshida, 
warning that the Japanese government must take 
vigorous economic measures and that outside aid 
would be contingent on full use of Japan's own 
resources. As a result of this pressure, food col- 
lections by the Yoshida regime increased. 

One of the most striking economic developments 
under the occupation has been the rise of the Jap- 
anese labor movement. The highest pre-war union 
membership was 420,000 in 1936, compared with 

29. The Far Eastern Commission on April 25, 1946 issued a 
food policy statement declaring that Japan should not receive 
a food priority over any Allied or liberated peoples except to the 
extent that imports were immediately essential for the safety 
of the occupation forces. 
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tion of the intricate issues at stake. I£ we can learn 
that there are no ready-made solutions for any prob- 
lems, that the mere signing of relief checks does 
not produce goods sorely needed abroad, and that 
the world is not simply divided into two rival camps 
of American free' enterprise and Russian com- 

WILL SECURITY COUNCIL ACT ON 

After a four-month study of the charge made by 
Greece that Yugoslavia, Bulgaria and Albania were 
aiding guerrillas against the Athens government, the 
United Nations Balkan Investigating Commission 
adopted a report in Geneva on May 23 which com- 
mands particular attention. In the first place, it em- 
bodies the findings and recommendations of the 
only on-the-spot investigation which the United 
Nations has as yet authorized in coxmection with a 
situation which might endanger the maintenance of 
peace. As such, the statement of the Commission 
furnishes the first indication of the degree of candor 
and realism which may be expected from a fact- 
finding body established by the Security Council. 
Secondly, the report, which was completed just one 
day after President Truman signed the bill provid- 
ing $400,000,000 worth of American military and 
civilian assistance to Greece and Turkey, contains 
conclusions and recommendations which are of 
special significance to the United States as it launches 
its new policy in the Eastern Mediterranean. 

STERN INDICTMENT OF THREE STATES. 
In a conclusion proposed by the United States and 
approved by eight members of the Commission — 
with France abstaining and Russia and Poland in 
opposition — the report found Yugoslavia, Albania 
and Bulgaria guilty of having supported the Com- 
munist-led guerrillas in northern Greece. However, 
in spite of this indictment of the three Slav states, 
the report acknowledgedthe existence within Greece 
itself of a number of causes for the present civil 
war. In a dispassionate account of tihe complex 
background of the Greek . situation, the majority 
group pointed out the difl&culties which have arisen 
from the Greeks' own past, their tragic experiences 
during World War II, the guerrilla warfare waged 
during the occupation, and the political bitterness 
and economic catastrophe to which this struggle,gave 
rise. Moreover, the Commission, by observing that 
"most of the countries concerned" not only refuse 
to accept their present boundaries as final, but per- 
mit refugees to engage in political and military ac- 
tivity against their former government, suggested 
that Greece shares responsibility for the unrest ex- 
isting along its northern borders. 

PREVENTIVE MEASURES STRESSED. In ac- 
cord with its eflforts to give a balanced picture of 
the forces responsible for the guerrilla warfare in 
Greece, the Commission adopted a body of recom- 
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munism, but is rif e'^with all kinds of ideas and sys- 
terhs, all of which have to be in some way adjusted 
and compromised if another world war is to be 
avoided, we shall have taken the first step toward 
formulation of a wiser foreign policy. 

Vera Micheles Dean 

REPORT OF BALKAN COMMISSION? 

mendations emphasizing measures for the prevention 
of future offenses on the part of Yugoslavia, Bul- 
garia and Albania rather than the punishment of 
these states for past actions. These suggestions, 
which were endorsed by all the members of the 
Commission except Russia and Poland, call, first of 
all, for an appeal by the Security Council to all four 
Balkan governments to **refrain from any support, 
overt or covert, of elements in neighboring, coun- 
tries aiming at the overthrow of the. lawful goverur- 



ments of those countries." If such appeals prove of 
no avail, the Commission stated that, in its opinion, 
"future support of armed bands formed on the ter- 
ritory of one state and crossing into the territory of 
another*' should be.considered by the Security Coun- 
cil "as a threat to peace'* and dealt with by means 
of diplomatic pressure, economic sanctions or even 
the use of international armed force. 

Realizing the importance of avoiding a future- 
crisis requiring drastic action of this kind, the Com- 
mission offered several concrete proposals for easing 
the. tension along the Greek frontier. One recom- 
mendation provides for the conclusion of frontier 
conventions by Greece and its neighbors. However, 
it is dif&cult to see how a' series of traditional diplo- 
matic agreements of this kind could be effective 
until better relations prevail among the coxmtries 
concerned. The Commission accordingly proposed 
that the Security Council should attempt to estab- 
lish normal conditions along the Greek border by 
creating a neutral frontier commission which would 
be in existence for a period *of at least two years and 
would be charged with assisting in the settlement of 
any frontier violations that might occur. Moreover, 
in order to remove two main sources of frontier dis- 
turbances, the Commission suggested that the po- 
litical refugees on either side of Greece's northern 
boundary should be removed to camps supervised 
by an international authority pending repatriation, 
and that arrangements for the voluntary transfer of 
minorities should be given careful study. Finally, 
the Commission hoped to encourage Greek political 
refugees who have fled abroad or joined the guer- 
rilla forces to return to their homes, but it feared 
that the proposal of an amnesty might constitute 
undue intervention in the internal affairs of Greece. 
After a long struggle with this problem, the investi- 
gatory body finally made the cautious suggestion that 
the Greek government, ia the event that it decided 
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to grant a new amnesty t_ ^ ' il opponents, 
might secure the good office^ of the Security Coun- 
cil in supervising the measure. 

WILL SUGGESTIONS BE IMPLEMENTED? 
Taken as a whole the recommendations set forth by 
the Balkan Commission form a thoughtfully com- 
pounded prescription for the restoration of good re- 
lations between Greece, on the one hand, and Yugo- 
slavia, Albania and Bulgaria, on the other. The blunt 
warning given the three Slavic states to desist from 
further interference in Greek affairs, in conjunction 
with the establishment of a neutral frontier com- 
mission empowered to investigate alleged border vi- 
olations, should quickly reduce the number of in- 
cidents which have caused so much fear and dis- 
trust-between-Greefe and its neighbors. Moreover, 
the schemes proposed by the Commission for the 
resettlement of dissa!}:isfied national groups and the 
repatriation of political refugees might be expected 
to_hdp_remQveL_5jome of the "deeply rooted causes 



of friction in the Balkans. 

Yet, however coherent and appropriate the sug- 
gestions worked out by the majority of the Balkan 
Commission may appear, it seems highly unlikely 
that they will all be put into operation. For Russia 
and Poland, who refused to accept the Commission's 
recommendations, can hardly be expected to drop 
their objections when the proposals are laid before 
the Security Council, and on this occasion the Soviet 
Union's opposition will be sufficient to block further 
action. This does not mean that Russia will oppose 
all sections of the Commission's report. Neverthe- 
less, in view of the determined effort which Andrei 
A. Gromyko, the Soviet representative at Lake Suc- 
cess, made on May 22 to abolish the interim Balkan 
sub-commission in Salonika, lest it develop into a 
permanent body, there is little reason to believe that 
Russia will accept the plan for long-term supervision 
of the Greek frontier by a neutral commission. 
Neither does it seem likely that the U.S,S.R. will 
permit the Security Council to issue a stern warning 
to Yugoslavia, Albania and Bulgaria to refrain from 
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giving furth . ..-^c«ui<.e to the Greek guerrillas. 

In view of the probable inability of the Security 
Council to agree upon an integrated plan for resolv- 
ing the crisis along .the Greek frontier, the tasks 
which the United States faces as it inaugurates its 
new policy in Greece may become all the heavier. 
Ever since this policy was formulated by President 
Truman on March 12, the Administration has dis- 
tinguished between the external threats to Greece, 
which it relied upon the United Nations to handle, 
and the internal dangers arising from local Com- 
munist pressure, which it hoped to reduce by the 
skillful use of American military and economic aid. 
It appears, therefore, that if the Security Council 
should fail to devise a scheme for* removing the 
threat to Greece from its northern neighbors, the 
United States may find itself obliged to cope with an 
even more difficult and dangerous problem than it 
originally intended to undertake. 

Winifred N. Habsel 



The Greek Dilemma: War and Aftermath^ by William H. 
McNeill. New York, Lippincott, 1947. $3.50 
This analysis of the explosive situation in Greece merits 
a special citation on many counts* It is objective, timely 
and thoroughly well-informed on the broad international 
issues as well as the local problems which are involved in 
the present Greek crisis. 

Our Vichy Gamble, by William L. Langer. New York, 

Knopf, 1947, ?3.75 

Professor Langer presents a wealth of new evidence on 
the reasons for our war-time recognition of the Vichy 
government in France, a policy which he approves because 
it enabled us to obtain valuable information, and facili- 
tated our invasion of North Africa, 

The Republic of Silence, compiled and edited by A. J. 
Liebling. New York, Harcourt, Brace, 1946. $4.00 
The courageous story of the Frenc;h Resistance move- 
ment revealed in selections from its own writers, accom- 
panied by Liebling's incisive commentary. 

Of True Experience, by Sir Gerald Campbell. New York, 
' Dodd, Mead, 1947. $3.50 

These pages are filled with reminiscences from a long 
and colorful career in the British Consular service. Sir 
Gerald Campbell has served the United Kingdom, among 
other places, in the Belgian Congo, Italy, Canada and the 
United States where he has been known as "the best loved 
Britisher in America." The book's charm, wit and insight 
make interesting and pleasant reading. 

Public Investment and Full Employment, hy International 

Labor Office, Montreal, 1946. $2.25 

This book is based on the thesis that public works pro- 
grams may be used effectively to counteract cyclical de- 
pression and maintain a high level of employment. The 
authors give a detailed analysis of the obstacles to be met 
and how they may be overcome. A valuable survey of plans 
thus far developed in many countries for public investment 
projects is included. 
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paiJllisti, o|»iiQ0iag eoai^alscay EdBrtsis^r tral^isgji 'mSL la. 3^g§ ep<si§!9rlsgiw 

itotoa^' ®pa<asg C€K^sany# (-^o oSKtciaa. ag^ey ;f ^ iscEtfea^e ia the tJiaited Blfcates 
. £&p supiiUoa of t2io SQ'9lo^''i]!]eiiiem,). In a&omits :^K)a ^9,0C@ tin C^^»tK)0 durin$\ the 
iisoja year esOiiJS *Tano 30, 2,S3?* (l^o-277^5^6. Report of .'mid, war Dept.. 7-^0^1t2), 

Aroth@r ^IWiiXQ «Msa3edQ ^d¥l£tdd -Imt tli9. £'<(^i^:^g& mi^ ilrsQ^ai 

dttffljig tlwi Sresr of 1.93?*ifeS2^c^28, p 6, S3, nho is | 

Activeljiformant of the ! h \ 

reported by MID. War Dept, 7-10-i|.2). . , ■ - 

ii i«aaal3tl^ 'sos3i?i?^ ia Augu^ of j^Mvlsod 1;li&t tlis Fest^i^, BdQlio^ , ■ 
As$6(3is^t&oa moQ xnm of tl^& (mtstmidii^ o^fi^isatidiis'la |}iq li»it^(i st^t^ to ^ 
pi^jaot©^ l30l*tw £«Gr$oa» mj6«a?8^ 

foroiga l^lic^ iu$008i»tidii« H!^^^ that tslio Ji^soo^tioa Md t^^cm noting 1^ 
a oenmtltai^ e^psussi-ty.to t&o dfSio^ of WmxedA msms^jt Iteai^Siiag; li^Moo 
m to isatori^ i^t^ 33^^ ws^ fas ssost MXjoaijt to i^ Iiit9j?©9tadi Qo^miSJiafiat 

; $gfaaoios for* ^tm. tim m^^mdMMm isaa -ts&ie^riim o» its iEfo0i» . (65-.JI42607-5, p li ) . 

- i»aefeeaR"£ii4:4lBS9r' groups spsm^dff^ 1^ ^& toys^i BJ^itis^ ^soeiatijdBi, 
, bm& t^fm. nMs&B^i^ t^ sac^' iproi^mt ija<JiKt<iaiSto ai^ ls!mo:K!sb1|.o ^ss^ F* i^^ste^ji -n 
t^msff- Sjxmjta;^ of ststo @n^ fowsea? ittt«?|saojr dsiioj^ mfmeS^ Bld^O!»(6l-7^59-2-5877) 

. . ^ - , and 9lt-8-3-^5l6) . „ , ' 

■ , M «st2.<^ lii 'lilio lii^aadolphia^ 3ji)3»l^r for i«pb»a^ ^, 1^7 3?efld0tie3 
-mat tho BSQtsi^ G^iti^'Vif^tor il* X«^a%toff i^p^ai?@a'os. '^b ps^^pik isp^sS^i^. 
■■«!»» gisretaiis of 1^«'-F<a3!i^|.^ PiMm ^sodLaticsi '^ieh ifes Jji^d In; cotmectiesii ■ • 

; X9k7^ She arfcifitlo atat^ tfeat i^ d««©x^'Ma feesa^o . 

? j:m School fop EooIjO, Eisse^'Oli slaoo 3^^Mi» ,<6ir62ii-603, ji 21) 

i . ■ •• . ' . - . . ■ • . ■ ■ . ' 

( ■■' Timm i45-atts«hod to instant ta^aoranduja for g«fur\fttr^©3* asifosasa"Um 

/ , foffoisia ?olioy As0eoi4ti.m^ aS(l.8^1$i^3*«' , " " ' ' / . ■' 
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X$03« " £Ji6 i<as ^^acatodl ^aJivfttiely imUi^siid cane to, tlj^ tjnited 3tia'fe&ia i» l^i$ 

Kadoliffe in 1^28* 32a ik&% msm 3naar iSha ibooea© -m £nss?|.caa dtia^* Upori/ - 
3?eceipt of- hqi^ «lo«fco3!p.t!^# ISe«» U^a 4oiac«l lits tcafiei^ :go3UL^.^.ss<xjiati<»i,, ass 

B)iitor» On gepftecS)^ 3ljf X^l*6|i 523?s* pisai tjas-nssis^ .ttoiotiaj? Qf BxbHiJKiiiQns of 

^oareS^ Policy R0po:?tS|j«» ;aiia^ ,*^<3ia<i2iite t^W* «nd<W' -tier dtos'cMoa*, , ■ ' 
(Foreign Policy Bulletin ckted 9«-27-It6, , also (Jurreiit Biograpl^r for l9h3)» '■ 

iSoaa lias tapavei^sd is Basaia md ^la s^sij of to Bix^pesn ^oimtxie^* gfe® ie M. 



. M 15^2 5^t®p ltt00ia cKteer^ ^hfW' "^ ^ Al!^^ $i4cj msi'piimQA ■ ..' 
4wmfiistUm oaf % t^J.liofcH^uia'liag: M Xotiai.'Caasaawists.* **»«♦- ' ishesf ia IS»r* %P^ . 

g^|3s oi^ida it-$ '%(«^§iss# '■ _ ,, ; /' ,f _ ..■ '' T ■' '. ./ ■■■'•;* "/ ,' ' 

iJoa*6%i p9Pli«3r b«d not- beejti.iBpaciallisMe 1«tt prpfi^eUlre aaa sto-teda-^Sa th9 ; - - 
- to' •a^sars ■%0 soeaiitjr of l^sia^-.aad to; |ii^ its fiu|)^it t«i tstes^ j?eg3sKS8 _ 
liussis '^r efe Insist g^aain^ ap^sqd.to^. Cp^ ilissisa#«(currient Blograpfc^for l9ii.3) 

■■-* ■ ■ ■-. -"" ■ /[•-■ .■ > ■ ■ .-/, 

sscwaojssa jiE©2?ioaJ5 J^itfdta «[<5c^tteu» ■ m X^3:©h© -^^gjp^^Kasted i0 bQ c^Bsestesl 

asBasfcaroh piiwaotfiOP ^ tl«»- F6J?Qi|^ foSi^Oif, ieaoelstljQS*- to .k^;,cor.^ot@si a.. 
eot3a?8o|fo3? BasS3ta?d CS&11<^« 8ta<leiits on n|:^' ^^vlaik trr4««#^ (l00-f66b-ii326, . • 
Weekly , Intelligence Stnnmary,, G~2,. War "Dent.) ' -" ' - ^* , 
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0o9iet TMlt» <»i the !i;ii9ditiet^ imnliraa^ai^ of it^ BsmAp of ths» l^SM*. 
' (61-7^82-1298, p 77i> " ^ . , 

She ^<i^^9 vefe^jQtS t& a'b^^ tv^^^fSsxi^sdsiod ist ^$ ^Cidl*^^ Bs(^ 

of ilaeusloan Irim4^3^,« ppcs«it6d to. tb& t^easiiSmt of tte goVi^tf ttoicii; ixt, 

wS<sviot3E EiMfflia i:oday»« juadag the jisnos <sai?¥^«d i» tijits pa^licatit^i ims tfest 
of JffeSja l!it&el98 l^*» (So'viet Russia Today!' November 1937> P 79) 

■ ■ ^' ■■.)'-■•■ ,. ■• ■. ... .... - ■;/ ^ ■ •■■■. .■ ■ ■ 

'm th@ 9r^<p.^ nS' ^mfn:^v&%%m W&Sk Soptlm MmUji^iXk M&s^-m 
■3a?stii^\ita isk U^ Xoi^ Stat© m Mt^ ^#.'1S3% TS3^» !JeiBa"."SFa«. .14siM es. a -- 
islsfeetor <^ •fee' 6*s^pa|ssaHm«( (61-6211-17^, p 8) . - ' 

Ifoioh i^elrisaat «3s last :^&^t ia'Swji^ii'Ett^si^^*- 1 r^i5ablo-3^«?ia«Si^ hm. ■ 
^yi^^ tha1< tib@^ B3l;tdd-@^t^, teir 7^^^ -tfi ,dJb?c»}3J^t0 IMm publifiat^bu '; . 

pjop^fiadfe pija» (Uc|i27755?-,6, Report of MID, war Dept.) -. 

X9^'|. ises*- Sdm ai^^s#ed 3QG $!#«p2# «•* t^^ Bi^0Bd.p^2i<?: fijirm ioa ^m 
preceOijo^ ^fj^s^os* S02* 2iu!b50ot"w^>*'litt«s^ S^kSSjt,.** im<J sh^j st^t#S i^st .. 
■-B«is«SA*s isa^dafce , cftiie?^t3i^;i -^i^ta.^t) ^f<^t ©f Cosasa^^s-. . p*a»'- S«»s^ ®iM«4 
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'Office Memorandum • united states government 



A.38S258I - Inf. 

TO : J. Mgar Hoover, Director ^^^^^ O^^tober 7, 1947 

Federal Bureau of Inveptigation, Yfeshington, D. C. 

FROM :T» B. Shoemaker, Acting Conimissibner -^ 

Immigration & Naturalization Servifip y^ 

SUBJECT: A-3882581; 



Vineland, New Jersey ^ 





The flhnvp-name(^ snbject. v;ho was born on 



in 



r 

I and arrived in the United States on ^^_ 

is a petitioner for naturalization. In connection vdth her petition 
she stated that she subscribes to the^%reign Mipa Jiffl^^^ . 
which is published in New York, 



w ), 



A^^'^', 



It would be appreciated if your Bureau 'woulafur^hMgJ^sfi^^ 
all information it may have concerning the pi&SS^^^ '"ih?Sore- . 
mentioned publication. . ^'^ 
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. .2? Sa^t 3ath Street,, I10iy.Xoj?K: 1,6j, 3T<^/, Ydrl?.- Bz?ook€^eny ia mt6d-as - •' 
i^ Bre^iGaitjf, He3ien M*j^^ett a^s- s^or^taiyi wd' y6»?fcj^hei«s- Ugaa ^s Editor*-.;.- 

^aitoxial,|j63,ic2- or liJiQ ideolpgi^al p$tter& of tfte,.«Forei^ Policjr galictin*"- 

•: :• '-u^v: ^;;^^^ yo^^ i'ttto'saatton, ^d^s ,^ .gid t'd youi" levaiaation pf instant'. 
;■ pUlJlicatton, there aa«e aitacHd to iostaat msaprattdm priginal conies pf'f 
^ tho pubUoatloh for Oaae % August Xj. ana gcptembej* 12, Xi?i^r" and photojstatic / 
-• S^^3^£^^ A^^^*-5?5 3Q;'.^,oj?t^l30r .271 JrP7^t)"©ra^>a9it^,and^antta^ao aad '.: 
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American Policy Toward Germany 

In preparation for the meeting of the Big. Four Council of Foreign Ministers on Germany, 
scheduled for November 2^ in London, the Foreign Policy Association has invited two distinguished ex- 
perts on German a^airs— Professor James K. r^olloc\ and Professor Edward S. Mason — to analyze the 
main aspects of American policy toward Germany. 



The/fe OLITIC AL Sit uatio n 

^^ > I ji I -.^nmi injim ri r-iiii 

BY JAMES^^^K^JgQLLjQCK, Professor of Political Science and Chairman of the Division of die 
"^ Social Sciences, University of Michigan. In 1945-46,'and again in 1947, 

Professor Pollock served as Adviser on Governmental Affairs to Gen- 
eral Lucius D. Clay, Military Governor of the American zone in 
Germany, where he was instrumental in setting up the Laenderrat, 
or Council of States. He is now serving as a member of the Com- 
mission on the Organization of the Executive Branch. 



TWO and a half years have passed since the 
mighty German war machine was brought to its 
ignominious end by the combined forces of the 
Allies. Never before in modern times, if ever be- 
fore in history, has a nation been so thoroughly 
crushed as was Germany. The disintegration of 
the Nazi state left the country without leadership. 
Although Hider endeavored to pass on to his 
shadow. Admiral Doenitz, full powers to represent 
the German nation, so complete and shattering 
was the collapse of the Nazi machine that it fell 
to the lot of the surviving military leaders of the 
Reich to sign the terms of surrender.^ 

When the final terms were signed by Field Mar- 
shal Keitel in Germany's destroyed capital, the 
country was left in the worst condition it had ever 
known since the Thirty Years' War. In contrast 
to die end of World War I, when the Allies did 
not attempt to occupy'all of Germany, in May 1945 
Germany was prostrate and helpless for everyone 
to see; its countryside was devastated, its principal 
cities were in ruins, and every part of its territory 
was occupied by the victorious troops of the Allies. 
It is difficult to imagine how a modern nation could 
have been more condignly punished; and if it is 
true, as many thought^ that what one does not 
achieve at the moment of victory one is not likely 
to secure later, then the work performed by our 
armies left litde to be desired. 

I. The Axis in Defeat, Department of State Publication 2423, 



Unfortunately, however, there are difficulties and 
disadvantages as well as satisfaction and security 
in assuming responsibility for a helpless and de- 
feated people. Millions of displaced persons who 
had been released from bondage by the advancing 
armies had to be cared for. Transport and com- 
munication had to be restored, disease prevented, 
and order maintained. The Allies had captured 
over 7,000,000 members of th ^j^eichswehr j^ and 
thousands of leading Nazi officials. Proper dis- 
position had to be^made of them and of their, arms 
and equipment. Looking back on the first month 
after the end of hostilities, it seems almost impos- 
sible to believe that order could have been so 
promptly brought out of this incomparable chaos.'' 

PROBLEMS OF ALLIED OCCUPATION 

The German people, although stunned and bat- 
tered, came through the war very well. About^ 
4,000,000 German soldiers and civilians had been 
killed during the war, but Europe had been forced 
to put at the disposal of the conquering Germans 
vast quantities of food and supplies of all sorts. 
These accumulations proved to be indispensable 
during the first year of the occupation. After food, 
housing was the greatest problem. In Germany 
before the war there were approximately 19,000,000 

2. See Harold Zink, American Military Government in Ger- 
many (New York, Macmillan, 1947) for a complete, over-all 
evaluation of the accomplishments of American Military Gov- 
ernment; also W, N. Hadsel, "Allied Military Rule in Ger- 
many," Foreign Policy Reports, November i, 1945. 
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dwellings. Of this number 2^900,000 were destroyed 
and 4,400,000 were damaged. In three states o£ the 
American zone — ^Bayaria, Wiirttemberg, and Ba- 
den — there were about 3,000,000 dwellings before 
the war — ^just about the same number as have been 
destroyed in all of Germany. To put it another 
way, statistics show that in the years from 191 8 to 
1937 4,000,000 dwellings were built in Germany — 
about the same number as have been damaged 
and not yet repaired. Altogether, of every hun- 
dred dwellings, fifteen were destroyed, twefity-three 
were damaged, and sixty-two were either un- 
touched or not seriously impaired. In Hessen alone, 
54,225 dwellings were lost, of which 14,654 were 
in the city of Kassel. As a result of Nazi destruc- 
tion of bridges plus the ravages of war, rail and 
road networks were badly disorganized. But per- 
haps above everything, the quartering on the popu- 
lation of millions of Allied soldiers, some of whom 
(the French and the Russians) lived off the land, 
forced the Germans to begin to appreciate the 
enormity of their crimes and to realize their obli- 
- gations. 

Th^^ccugationofG 
Britain , ^R;^LCp^^h^e^^vie^^ 

States took place according to plans which had 
been made ap^the Quebec and Yalta conferences 

— and^_in_tb^3£uropeEan Advisory Commission.^ The 
decisions of the Potsdam conference, reached after 
the war had ended, added other complications to 
the already difficult situation. First of all, accord- 
ing to the decisions of the four powers, Germany 
was to be partitioned (at least temporarily) and 
then, divided into four occupation zones. All the 

• territory east ^ of the Oder-Neisse line was to be 
administered by Poland or the Soviet Union. The 
remaining territory^ which has come to be called 
"Rump Germany," was divided into four curiously 
constituted zones of occupation with each of the 
major powers assigned to a zone. Berlin was agreed 
upon as the administrative center of the occupa- 
tion, although it was located in the middle of the 
Soviet zone and the Berlin headquarters of the 
other powers were thus physically separated from 
their respective zones. Only one concerned with 
the day to day problems of the occupation can - 
comprehend what these physical arrangements 
meant to the three Western powers. Early in July 
1945 Berlin was divided into four sectors, and 
special arrangements for the joint administration 
of the whole metropolitan area were put into effect 
by the^^mmandatura, the inter-Allied control 

3. J* K. Pollock and Others, Change and Crisis in European 
Government (New York, Rinehart, 1947), ch. IV; also James 
P. Warburg, Germany — Bridge or Battleground (New York, 
Harcourt, Brace, 1947). 



board consisting of the Berlin commanders of the 
four occupying powers.^ 

Poland proceeded to expel the German inhabi- 
tants from the territories brought under' its ad- 
ministration and to incorporate parts of these ter- 
ritories, and eventually all of them, into the Polish 
state.^ The Soviet Union incorporated the northern 
part of the former province of EastPrussia into 
th,eT^,S.F.S,R. under the name oI^[feSiningrgd 



pmvince!^France at first developed special admin- 
istrative arrangements for the Saar, and then later 
incorporated a somewhat enlarged Saar territory 
into FranceJ Germany today, therefore, includes 
only territories west of the Oder-Neisse line exclud- 
ing the Saar. Into this truncated and devastated 
area, according to another Potsdam provision, have 
been moved more than 10,000,000 so-called Vol\S' 
deutsche expelled from Poland, the Sudetenland 
and Hungary.^ Thus with about a quarter of its 
most productive agricultural land under Polish ad- 
ministration, "Rump Germany" was faced with 
the problem of trying to feed and house and care 
for more than 66,000,000 people including the mil- 
lions of expellees and evacuees who had been 
pushed back into the four occupation zones. When 
the Allied Control Council >vas prevented from 
treating Germany as an, economic unit,^first by the 
opposition of France and mbre recently, also, of 
the Soviet Union, the respective zones were left to 
their own resources or to those of the occupying 
powers in order to provide for their overcrowded 
populations. The United States and Britain have 
been forced to pour out hundreds of millions of 
dollars each year to keep the Germans ^ in their 
zones alive.^ 

4. Anne Whyte, "Quadripartite Rule in Berlin," International 
A^airs, January 1947, pp. 30-42, is a good discussion o£ the 
subject. 

5. See Sidney B. Fay, "Europe's Expellees," Current History, 
April 1947, pp. 321-28. Tl;e former German territories east 
of the Oder-Neisse line have been incorporated into the Polish 
administrative system and renamed. Die Neue Zeitung, 23 
Juni 1947- 

6. Sec John Hazard, "Constitutional Problems in the U^S.S.R." 
in Pollock and Others, op. cit., ch, I, p. 10. 

7. By an' order dated June 6 the French Military Governor 
modified the boundaries of the Saar territory to include districts 
in the northeast and east which contained lateral railv/ays serv- 
ing the Saar industries. Elections to a legislative assembly for 
the Saar were held on October 5, 1947. The question v/hether 
the Saar is to be incorporated politically as well as economically 
into France has not yet been finally sctded. 

8. The expellee figure of 6,650,000 set by the Allied Control 
Authority in November 1945 has been substantially exceeded 
since the Polish government expelled the largest part of the 
German population from the >areas east of the Oder-Neisse line. 
The problem of caring for the millions of DP's was handled 
chiefly by the occupying armies, UNRKA, and other interna- 
tional organizations. In the American zone 3,000,000 DP*s have 
been repatriated since the end of the war, but on June 30, 1947 
there were still 535,580 DP*s in the American zone, 

9. The figure for -the United States is $350,000,000, to which 
should be added the costs of occupation. 
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THE POLITICAL SITUATION 



ALLIED CONTROL AUTHORITY 

Under the Machinery of Control Agreement for 
Germany, signed on June 5, 1945 by the four pow- 
ers, each Commander in Chief became supreme 
in his own zone, and the four together constituted 
the Control Council, which under instructions 
from their respective governments was to be the 
supreme authority in matters affecting Germany 
as a whole.^^ Decisions of the Council had to be 
unanimous, but the Council was to "ensure ap- 
propriate uniformity of action by die Commander 
in Chief in their respective zones of occupation 
and will reach agreed decisions on die chief ques- 
tions affecting Germany as a whole." An elaborate 
international organization was developed in Berlin 
to perform die work of t H^entrol Council con- 
sisting of d^Gopi^naJtogJCoiiim^^ (the work 
horse of die Council), ten directorates in as many 
functional fields with numerous committees'^ and 
subcommittees, and a Secretariat. Decisions by the 
Control Council and die Coordinating Committee 
are published and are transmitted to the four zone 
commanders for enforcement.^^ 

In the two years of its operation th^jl kd Con - 
trol Authorit y has developed into an efBcient ad- 
ministrative organization for the presentation and 
discussion of the policies of the four powers in all 
matters affecting Germany as a whole. It has also 
given valuable experience to hundreds of Allied 
experts in many fields in the negotiation of com- 
plicated and important draft proposals. But the 
Control Council has not distinguished itself as an 
organ for deciding the critical problems which 
crowded in upon it from week to week. As former 
Secretary of State Byrnes stated in his Stuttgart 
speech of September 6, 1946: "So far as many vital 
questions are concerned, the Control Council is 
neither governing Germany nor allowing Germany 
to govern itself."^^ 

■ In the ensuing year, deadlocks continued, re- 
flecting disagreements at the highest level between 
the four governments, and what promised to be- 
come a useful and constructive organ of interna- 
tional government degenerated into time-consum- 
ing conferences, pleasant buffet sessions, and frus- 
trating delays. It was not that Germany could not 
be governed by an international control council; 
it was rather that the four powers could not come 

10. The essential documents are conveniently available in J. K. 
Pollock and J. H. Meisel, Germany Under Occupation (Ann 
Arbor, Wahr, 1947). 

11. See Pollock and Others, op, cii,, chs. Ill and IV. The enact- 
ments of the Control Council are published currently in the 
Official Gazette of the Control Council of Germany, In the 
American zone official, unrestricted orders are published in 
Military Government Gazette Germany, U,S, Zone, 

12. Department of Statp Bulletin, September 15, 1946, 



to basic agreements as to what they wanted to do 
with Germany. Decisions of a negative nature deal- 
ing with disarmament and demilitarization were 
made and carried out. But the measures necessary 
to restore the shattered economy, to increase the 
production of food and consumer goods, and to 
put the Germans in a position where they could 
help themselves, could be formulated but not 
agreed to in the Control Council. Hence the Ger- 
man, and with it the European, economic, social, 
and political situation grew steadily worse. Equally 
dangerous were the bitter disagreements among 
the occupying powers — and embarrassing, too, be- 
cause it was not an edifying spectacle for the Ger- 
mans to observe their conquerors ^battling openly 
in their midst. 

DIFFERENCES BETV^EN ALLIES 

The lack of international agreement on the larger 
questions affecting Germany as a whole forced the 
various occupying powers to make the most of a 
bad situation and to go forward as satisfactorily 
as possible, with such means and resources as were 
at their disposal in their own zones, or that they 
could command elsewhere. The Russians and the 
French not only lived off the land, but also requi- 
sidoned for their own use supplies and ^materials 
sorely needed in the remaining pqrdona of Ger- 
many. Britain and the United States took nothing 
from the German economy aside from agreed 
reparations, and in addition to caring for their 
own forces, delivered to their respective zones 
large quantities of food and other necessary ma- 
terials aggregating $350,000,000 a year for each 
country. The partition of Germany east of the 
Oder-Neisse, the division of the remainder of the 
country into zones, and finally the failure of the 
powers to treat Germany as an economic unit, not 
only perpetuated but actually intensified the eco- 
nomic and political chaos into which Germany was 
plunged by the defeat. Even worse from the Amer- 
ican and British points of view was the fact that, 
while the Soviet Union and France benefited from 
the occupation, their gains really were due in large 
part to huge American and British subsidies to 
their respective zones in Germany. For if the goods 
taken by the Russians and the French for their 
own uses had been made available for the German 
economy, American and British subsidies could 
have been much smaller. 

In administering their respective zones, the four 
powers interpreted or applied the Potsdam pro- 
visions, or ignored them, as they saw fit. The poli- 
cies of the four governments could be carried out 
without let or hindrance. Much depended upon 
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their respective military government staffs and 
organization, upon the leadership, and upon the 
pressure of conditions in the various zones.^^ All 
of these differed from power to power and zone 
to zone, and in due course affairs in Germany 
began to go in several different directions. In 
the American and British zones, with a differing 
tempo and with some fundamental differences in 
principle and emphasis, German political life was 
reconstructed on a democratic basis as the Potsdam 
Declaration prescribed.^^ In the Russian zone, em- 
phasis was placed on securing reparations, on 

^the development of and the control by the^SED, 
^(^zidistische Einheitspartei Deutschland)\ ' a 
forced merger of th ^ommunis t^gr^&ciaLDem^ 

,.£arat^jparties, on racfii^al agrarian and^industrial 
reforms designed to alter the social and political 
structure of the zone, ,aiid on tight military and 
police supervision by th ^dviet Military Adminis-^ 

„^tiQn. In the French zone, aside froni rigid eco- 
nomic controls and a vigorous "cultural" propa- 
ganda, the Germans were left largely to their own 
devices until pressures and developments in the 
other zones forced several measures looking toward 
democratization,^^ . 

ATTITUDE OF' GERMANS i^" ^^-''J* ^ ?- -it.. ^ 

' -To all- this political confusion and diversity, the 
Germans in die various zones reacted quite nor- 
mally. As a strongly disciplined people, they con- 
tinued to follow the orders they were given. They 
adjusted to the occupying power, whichever it was. 
There has been litde disorder; and underground 
activity, although in existence, has been unimpor- 
taht. In general, there has been no security prob- 
lem, and the occupying powers have been bothered 
more with their own border and other restrictions 
than with the opposition or hostility of the Ger- 
mans. Actually, German ' officials as well as the 
German population have cooperated surprisingly 
well, especially in the American zone, even with 
unpopular measures like denazification, land re- 
form, and reparations. Food riots have occurred 
in die British zone, and there has been some in- ' 
dustrial sabotage in the Soviet zone. Bitter feeling 
also exists in parts of the French zone against 

13. The original American directive known as JCS 1067 was . 
superseded on July 11, 1947 by a new policy directive to be 
found in ibid., July 27, 1947, pp. 186-93. 

14. See Occupation of Germany, Policy and Progress, Depart- 
ment of State Publication 2783, European Series 2783. 

15. New constitutions have recently been promulgated in ■ 
South Baden, South Wuerttemberg, and in the Rhein-Pfalz. On 
June 6, 1947, Gen. Koenig, die French Military Governor, 
issued Ordinance No. ^^ dealing with the powers of the Laender 
in the French zone. For a discussion of the new Rhein-Pfalz 
constitution see Deutsche Rechts-Zeitschrift, 2 Jahrgang, Heft 
8, 245-49. 



French policies and oflScials— undoubtedly also, to 
a certain extent, in the other zones, but there it is 
not as significant."On the whole, however, the fouf 
powers have been remarkably fortunate up to now 
in receiving willing and capable assistance from the 
Germans. It is therefore the policies of some of 
the occupying powers that must be held respon- 
sible for bringing Germany, and with if most of 
Europe, to the present unhappy condition. 

Two events during the occupation throw some 
light on the attitude of the Germans toward their 
conquerors and their present plight.^^ One was the 
election of the city council in Berlin on October 
20, 1946; and the other was the recent conference 
of the Minister Presidents of the four zones in 
Munich on June 6 and 7, 1947. In the Berlin elec- 
tion in all sectors of the city, the Social Demo- 
cratic party, which is banned in the Soviet zone, 
led all the other parties. Even in the Soviet sector 
of the city, the Social Democrats secured 43.8 per 
cent of the total vote, while the Soviet-sponsored 
SED was a poor second with 29.8 per cent of the 
total vote.^^ In the Munich conference of the Min- 
ister Presidents oi all four zones, the representa- 
tives from the French zone were in attendance 
only 'because they promised not to discuss political 
questions, while die German officials fi:om the 
Soviet zone withdrew from the conference when 
political items, which the Soviet Military Admin- 
istration wanted to have discussed, were not put 
on the agenda. Only the German officials from the 
American and British zones were free agents, hav- 
ing been trained in the democratic process in their 
two zones, while the German officials from the 
other two zones w'ere complaisant or willing tools 
of their foreign masters, however much in their 
hearts or in private discussion they desired to sup- 
port a common program for the relief of Ger- 
many's economic plight. Thus in German confer- 
ences as well as in those of the Allies, there is lack 
of agreement. Restricted by the artificial barriers 
which man himself has erected, normal recovery 
. is inhibited. 

ADMINISTRATIVE MACHINERY REBUILT 
In some ways a very remarkable reconstruction 

16. Much of the feature writing on German attitudes reflects 
the prejudices of the writers. With Germany divided into four 
zones, the conditions and ^ attitudes of Germans in the various 
zones are entirely different, and no one has been able to pre- 
sent even a close approximation to what could be called a com- 
posite or dominant German opinion toward anything except 
food, shelter, and clothing. 

17. Weekly Injormation Bulletin, October 28, 1946, p. 14, 
November ir, 1946, p. 4; "Statistics of Elections in Germany, 
1946," Special Report of the Military Governor, U.S, Zone, 
March 15, 1947. 
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of German administrative machinery has taken 
place in all zones.^^ Led by the American zone, 
kil other zones have nov^^ gone through a similar 
cycle of popular elections, and self-governing in- 
stitutions have been developed, subject always to 
the overriding authority of the occupying pow^ers.^^ 
Elected local and state officials have now* been se- 
lected and installed in office under appropriate 
local government codes and state constitutions; 
German administrative machinery and staiffs have 
been created and activated to meet the nev^ and 
extraordinary requirements of the occupation such 
as denazification, restitution of property, expellee 
and evacuee problems; and even new government 
organs, heretofore unknown either to the Ger- 
mans or their rulers, were developed to permit the 
zones to function properly in certam fields re- 
quiring uniformity of action. Thus rh^^^sud^nM* 
in the American zone, its rather anaemic counter- 
part in thej^itish zone, ^^S^onenbarat, and the 
power^ufr^w^£{^jwg/^^^2^ in the Soviet zone, 
demonstrated botfi' Allied~^ilitary Government 
and German capacity to meet the unprecedented 
problems of zonal occupation under the differing 
policies of the powers. 

Within the zones,}^5^^^r vvere either revived 
or created, sometimes on an artificial and tentative 
basis because of die fantastic boundaries of the 
zones; sometimes on the foundation* of centuries, 
as in the old kingdoms of Bavaria and Saxony. 
Today, therefore, Germany, aldiough still without 
a central government, is organized territorially for 
administrative purposes into fourteen Laender or 
States, plus two Free Cities— Bremen and Ham- 
burg—which also have die status of States. With 
some consolidation and alteration of boundaries, 
these existing units of government could serve as 
the basis for a new German commonwealth, either 
Einheitsstaat or Bundesstaat as. the Germans may 
wish ot as the powers may permit. The three West- 
ern powers, with some differences, favor a federal 
Germany; Russia has been working for a central- 
ized government, although at Potsdam it agreed 
to "the decentralization -of the political structure." 

The zones have differed as much politically as 
governmentally. Reference has already been made 
to the policy of die Soviet Military Government 
in favoring one political party, the SED. In other 

1 8, Thanks to the coordinating machinery of the Laenderrat, 
the states in the American zone have been able to make great 
progress in re-establishing a Rechtsstaat with most o£ its legal 
norms and institutions. If we could point to equally great po- 
litical rehabilitation, we would be well on the way to normal, 
peaceful Germahy. Political determinations, however, are still 
subject to decisions on the international plane. 

19. American Policy in Occtipied Areas, Department of State 
Publication 2794. Also Pollock and Others, op, ciu, ch. IV. 
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w^ays, the Soviet authorities have prevented the 
free growth of political parties and ideas by strict 
police and information controls. In the French 
zone strict regulation of political activities has been 
the rule, and on several occasions political leaders 
have been prevented from leaving the zone, and 
others have been prohibited from entering the 
French zone.^** In the British and American zones, 
on the contrary, political party activities have been 
encouraged, and a full complement of party organ- 
izations exist. The party leadership up to die pres- 
ent consists mainly of former party stalvt^arts, and 
the membership of the parties is not large. Nor 
have party policies become firmly crystallized. Party 
names are not too descriptive of actual political 
groupings, and factionalism is rife. Nevertheless, 
fairly strong party organizations exist; they have 
selected and presented their candidates for elec- 
tion; and their elected representatives are nov/ run- 
ning the German organizations. A free press has 
been established in tihe western zones, and a be- 
ginning made in the use of radio under govern- 
ment regulation. Reorganization of public educa- 
tion is in progress in the various zones, and uni- 
versities in all zones have been reopened after 
being denazified. An elaborate system of property 
control, originally estifblished by Military Govern- 
ment, has now been taken over by the Germaii 
state governments in the American zone and is 
being managed by them in the interest of the 
victims of nazism and the state. 

In the much discussed field of denazification, 
practices and progress have varied from zone to 
zone. Despite the rigorous requirements of the 
Potsdam Declaration, and the provisions of Con- 
trol Council Directives *Nos. 24 and 38, enfoxce- 
ment has been uneven. Only in the American zone 
has a thorough and complete program of denazi- 
fication been attempted.^^ Following a rigorous de- 
nazification program laid down in JCS 1067, the 
basic American directive, the Germans passed their 
own denazification law on March 5, 1946, and 
since that time have been screening all adult Ger- 
mans in the American zone through the special 
machinery which they established to carry out the 
law. In the British zone nearly as many persons 
have been removed from office or prevented from 
occupying a public position, but the standards have 
been less rigorous and the mass of the^population 
has not been as much affected by A^ ^azificat^ 
process as in the American zoneTTThe double 

20. Der Tagesspiegel, June 3, 1947. 

21. Weekly Information Bulletin, October 21, 1946, p. 7 J 
"Denazification and Public Safety," Report' of the Military Gov- 
ernor, June i-July 31, 1947; also Elmer Plischke, "Denazifying 
the Reich," The Review of Politics, April I947> PP. 153-72- 
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Standard of denazification in effect in the two 
zones came to public attention when the American 
and British zones were merged economically. In 
the other two zones enforcement has depended 
upon the political objectives and administrative ef- 
ficiency of France and Russia.^^ In sum, as in the 
economic field so here in denazification, "the uni- 
formity of treatment of the German population 
throughout Germany" which was required by the 
Potsdam Declaration has not been followed. The 
^^ KNational Sociali s t _ party, however, has been de- 
stroyed, most ot the leading Nazis have been dis- 
posed of or are being punished, and the residues 
of the Nazi system are being gradually eliminated.^^ 

ANGLO-AMERICAN MERGER 

The most recent significant development in Ger- 
many has been the economic merger of the Amer- 
ican and British zones. When, it became apparent 
that agreement on setting up central administra- 
tive agencies w'as not going to be secured in the 
Contror Council, former Secretary of State Byrnes 
instructed General McNarney (July 1946) to in- 
vite any and all zones to join with the American 
zone in setting up the agencies envisaged at Pots- 
dam. Only the British came forward, and so the 
merger became anCAnglo-Americ^ one^^ with- the 
signing of the Byrnes-Bevin agreement of Decem- 
ber 2, 1946. « 

Many difficult administrative problems were en- 
countered in setting up the bizonal agencies. As' 
has been explained, the pattern of government in 
the British zone was quite different from thajt in 
the American zone, and so was the denazification 
program. But despite diese and odier difficulties, 
six joint executive committees were set up to deal 
with economics, transport, communications, fi- 
nance, food, and civil service. Two of these agen- 
cies, economics and transport, were located in the 
British zone at Minden and -Bielefeld; the other 
four in the American zone— communications, fi- 
nance and civil service at Frankfurt, and food at 
Stuttgart. ' . , 

Following the Moscow conference of the Foreign 

22. In a proclamation issued in August 1947, Marshal Soko- 
lovsky, the Soviet Military Governor, ordered in point 4 tliat 
"the German administrative officers are entrusted with the task 
of removing, within a period of three months, the former active 
Fascists and militarists who hold public and semi-public, offices 
and corresponding posts in important private enterprises." This 
is a surprising admission to make after more than two years of 
occupation and Soviet charges that other powers have only 
removed the litde Nazis, ^ew Yor\ Herald Tribune, August 
18, 1947. 

23. On June 30, 1947 there were 47*656 German civilian in- 
ternees in the American zone. Report of the Military Governor, 
Statistical Annex, p. 90. 

24. Pollock and Meisel, Germany Under Occupation, cited, 
pp. 237-46. 



Ministers, a reorganization of the bizonal setup took 
place in ^the summer of 1947. By agreement be- 
tween the British and American Military Gov- 
ernors, a new Economic Council, an Executive 
Committee, and Executive Directors w^re author- 
ized to be chosen by the elected German officials 
of the two zones,^^ Utilization of the elected Ger- 
man officials was made possible after the British 
zone had held elections on April 13, 1947 for state 
legislatures similar to those which took place in 
the American zone in November and December 
of the previous year. The new bizonal organization 
consists, first of all, of the'^ ^Ecgnomic CouncU 
^^^I'M^fMMX of 54 niembers chosen^fiy^ 
Landtage of the eight states, roughly in proportion 
both to population and to division of political opin- 
ion in the Land, as shown by the popular vote in 
the most recent Land-wide elections. Th^^ea> 
tive Comia^^^^^xe^tU^^mssc consisting of 

one*^ejirresentaave from eacE^'lJand in the two 
zones appointed by the Land government and serv- 
ing on a full-time 'basis, supervises the Executive 
Directors who head the 'administrative agencies. 

The organization was centered in the American 
zone city of Frankfurt, and On June 26 the Eco- 
^ nomic Council came together for its first meeting. 
""On July 27, aftel* much political pulling and haul- 
ing between the^^^D, and die^P^ factions in 
the Council, .five Executive DirectoJ-Siv all belong- 
ing to or close to the CDU, were selected to head 
the various' administrative agencies.^^ Two of the 
elected Directors having declined appointment, tHe 
Economic Council at a session on August 12 select- 
ed two others for the Directorships of' Transporta- 
tion and Finance.^-^ The Social Democrats had de- 
manded the position of Economic Director for 
their party, having already in their hands the Eco- 
nomic Ministers of all the states in the two zones. 
When this demand was refused by the other par- 
ties in the Economic Council, the Social Democrats 
went into opposition. The split in the German 
ranks is also represented in the ranks of British 
and American Military Government over both the 
question of socialization and the extent and char- 
acter of supervision over the German agencies. 
These inevitable conflicts, however, should not in- 
terfere with a program to lift the two zones out 
of their economic, difficulties. The opposition of the 
JFrench government, on the other hand, to any in- 
crease in the .'level of industry in the two zones 
held up for a time the new bizonal level of indus- 
try program which was worked out by the two 

25. Weekly Information Btdletin, September i, 1947, pp. 

26. Die Neue Zeitung, 28 Juli 1947. 

27. Stuttgarfer Zeitung, 13 August 1947. 
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Military Governors in Germany. After a confer- 
ence with the French, the new plan was announced 
early in September.^^ Once opposition has been 
straightened out or disregarded, the British and 
American zones can be made into a highly pro- 
ductive industrial area capable not only of paying 
its own way, but also of contributing enormously to 
the economic revival of Western Europe.^^ A firm 
agreement among the French, British and Amer- 
icans on the German problem is essential for the 
success of the Marshall plan. 

FAILURE OF MOSCOW CONFERENCE 

All the disagreements in the Control Council 
that had prevented an orderly settlem^t of the 
German problem were referred to th^ ^oscowi, 
^^onfere ncc o f Foreign^Mjnisters^ which met on 
Maricir^l^^^iQ4^^^^ concerned 

every aspect oi th'^^gr maa occu pation: demilitar- 
ization, , denazification, democratSatibn, economic 
problems, reparations, central administrations, pop- 
ulation transfers, and treaty making. After six 
weeks of detailed discussions on all the points, the 
Foreign Ministers adjourned, referring a few mat- 
ters to the Control Council for action, and certain 
others to Deputies who were to work on the points ^^ 
of difference and to have a report ready for the 
next meeting of the Foreign Ministers to be held 
in London beginning on November 25. "Agree- 
ment," Secretary Marshall reported to the American 
people upon his return, *Vas made impossible at 
Moscow because, in our view, the Soviet Union 
insisted upon proposals which would have estab- 
lished in Germany a centralized government, 
adapted to the seizure of absolute control of a 
country which would be doomed economically 
through inadequate area and excessive population, 
and would be mortgaged to turn over a large part 
of its production as reparations, principally to the 
Soviet Union."^^ Thus, as he pungently conclud- 
ed: "The patient is sinking while the doctors de- 
liberate." 

Between Soviet demands for reparations and 
French demands for security, it is difficult to see 
where there can be any practicable compromise. 
The new British-American level of industry agree- 
ment has sharpened French fears of a rearmed 
Germany, although as ^ ex-President Hoover has 

28. The conference between the French, British and Ameri- 
cans was held in London the end of August, after which the 
new level of industry plan was made public. Sec Weekly Infor- 
mation Bulletin, September 8, 1947, pp. 11-13- The French have 
not to date withdrawn their final reservation pending discus- 
sions on a larger coal allocation for them from the Ruhr. 

29. See Report No. 3 by ex-President Hoover for a careful 
discussion of this subject, New York, Times, March 24, 1947. 

30. Department of State Bulletin, May 11, 1947, PP. 919-24* 
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pointed out in his recent report, "almost every 
industry on earth is a war potential in modern 
v^ar and no industry (except direct arms manu- 
facture) is a w^ar potential if the energies of a 
people are confined to die paths of peace." Secre- 
tary Byrnes at Paris and Secretary Marshall at 
Moscovi^ have proposed a forty-year non-aggression 
pact to assure France, or any other nation which 
fears German revival, that the United States will 
come to its aid in the event of a future German 
act of wan Such a pact, in addition to the thor- 
oughgoing destruction of* all arms, ammunition, 
implements of war, and fortifications, and the ex- 
tensive removal of war plants should be sufficient 
to allay French fears, especially if accompanied by 
continued international control of the Ruhr. Recent 
developments appear to indicate that France is 
moving in the direction of closer collaboration with 
Britain and die United States. To date, however, 
the Soviet attitude appears unchanged. 

From this brief review it can be seen that on the 
eve of the momentous London conference we are 
faced with a German problem more serious in 
many respects than that confronting us at the 
end of the war. Valuable time has been lost, new 
international complications have developed, and 
the social and economic conditions of the German 
people have deteriorated until they are now not as 
able to assist in reconstruction as they would have 
been two years ago. The Control Council still 
exists and could be made to function, but the basic 
fact about Germany is that the four occupying 
powers have become tangled up with each other 
and at present are standing in the way of German 
and European recovery. There is still grave uncer- 
tainty as to the kind of Germany which will 
emerge from the post-war international confusion 
— whether it will be a united or a divided Ger- 
many, and whether it will become a pawn in the 
game of international politics. The shortcomings 
of Allied occupation even raise doubts as to the 
nature of any continuing control of Germany and 
the length of the occupation. Delays and doubts 
about disarmament and demilitarization— princi- 
pally concerning the return of German prisoners 
of war — cast ominous shadows over the whole situ- 
ation,^^ 

^ The great human problem of caring for the 

^spl accd persoxLS ) who are still being housed 

aM^ed' by the American and British authorities, 

seems to be no further toward solution than 

31. At the Moscow conference it was agreed that German 
prisoners of war will be returned to Germany by December 31, 
1948. A plan for the repatriation of war prisoners was to have 
been worked out by the Control Council before July i of this 
year. 
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two years ago. Meanwhile, there is a progressive 
deterioration o£ good human material.^^ Quite as 
disheartening, and fraught with graver social and 
international consequences, is the expellee problem. 
The transfer to Germany and settlement of ap- 
proximately I0y000y0o6^^ql^id^£sc^^ i^^|^??P 
^^ggany^' has already had dangerous results\of a 
fa^eaSmg character. As French Foreign Minister 
Bidault pointed out at Moscow, the overcrowding 
of huge, undigested masses of people in the 
shambles of Germany constitutes a serious menace 
to the peace. The French, at least, see this problem 
clearly. Despite the most sincere and capable ef- 
forts of responsible German authorities, the ex- 
pellee situation today is so serious and of such huge 
proportions, that the Germans themselves are 
totally unable to solve its most difficult aspects. 
Finally, the denazification problem requires uni- 
form treatment; in fact, if there could be uniform 
treatment of the whole population of Germany 
which Potsdam prescribed, most if not all of the 
present problems would be capable of solution. 
Failure to treat Germany as an economic unit; 
transfer to Polish and Soviet administration of the 
area east of the Oder-Neisse which deprived the 
rest of Germany of absolutely essential food; for- 
mation of 'Germany into air-tight* compartments; 
interference with the free flow of indigenous goods 
between zones; artificial controls over travel and 
organization of political and social groups; cram- 
ming millions of expellees in already overcrowded 
areas— all of these mistakes must now somehow be 
corrected. The great powers have not given the 
world a very edifying spectacle of their ability to 
solve the German problem. Perhaps association 
with the smaller powers might leaven the discus- 
sions and point the way toward sound solutions. 

The Soviet Union, however, has hitherto opposed 
the presence of the smaller powers in the making 
of a German settlement. Moreover, until there are 
decisions on the questions of reparations, level 
of industry, and of a provisional central govern- 
ment for Germany, little progress is likely to be 
made on the larger question of a treaty of peace. 
At the moment the question of a divided or a 
united Germany must first be answered. If the 

32. The Hoover Report, No. i, New York Times, February 
28, 1947, clearly and sharply outlines what is necessary to raise 
the average German ration to a point sufficient to maintain 
vitality to work. Reports from the Public Health Branch of 
the OMGUS indicate that deterioration has continued to occur 
in the health of the German population and that if such con- 
ditions persist we piust ultimately reach a point where actual 
starvation occurs. Lowering of ability to do work of all kinds 
is regularly reported. Infant mortality has ranged between 92 
and 102 per fiiousand live births per year as compared to a 
pre-war average of 65. The incidence of tuberculosis reached 
35.6 cases per 10,000 in May, 



four occupying powers could agree at London on 
a provisional German central government for all of 
Germany, and* could clear the way for German 
rehabilitation, it would then be possible to think in 
terms of an eventual peace treaty. The original aim 



cooperatiS in intSixStSnai life by Germany" is still 
die soundest approach to the problem. Otherwise 
any division of Germany, implying as it does the 
incorporation of at least a part of it into- one or 
more countries, and the development of an irre- 
dentist movement will lay the foundations for fu- 
ture strife. If such a division of Germany should 
take place, and the erstwhile Allies continue to pull 
Germany in several directions, the prospects for 
peace in Europe would lessen, and the growth of 
the United Nations would inevitably be impeded* 
The choice at London is' quite clearly for peace 
or a continuation of the present "cold" war. Either 
Germaiiy should be reconstituted within boun- 
daries and on an economic foundation which will 
support its teeming population on a reasonable 
standard of living, or it will be divided into a 
Soviet-dominated area and one controlled by the 
, Western powers. If the latter alternative is followed, 
then we might as well dig in and prepare for the 
inevitable conflict; It is better, to solve- the major 
issue now rather than to allow the Germans to de- 
cide the terrain and the other conditions on which 
a conflict would come later "on. Nothing will be 
gained in the long run by an attempt to compro- 
mise the basic issues. 

The emphasis in the Potsdam Declaration and 
in American policy on the development of demo- 
cratic self-government has now gone as far as is 
possible under present conditions. In fact, deteri- 
oration in democratic progress is likely to set in, if 
it has not already started, because of the deplorable 
stalemate in economic matters. Without a better 
standard of living based on a self-sustaining Ger- 
man economy — requirements which are laid down 
in the new American directive— political progress 
is doomed. 

It is entirely possible to solve the German prob- 
lem in such a way as to contribute to the progress 
of peaceful international life. But if there is con- 
tinued drift, or if a division of Germany takes 
place, a disintegration of the present embryo peace 
will inevitably occur. It would be cruelly ironical 
if the Allies, after having smashed the Germans, 
could not now agree upon a program calculated 
to rebuild Europe's shattered economy and pro- 
mote peace. Agreement at London on the measures 
shown by the occupation to be necessary would 
be the greatest achievement yet recorded in the de- 
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velopment of a peaceful post-war world. Such an support of Germany cannot continue much longer 

agreement, however, can only be brought about at the present rate, and Germany cannot remain 

through large concessions by the Russians, and a sinkhole of starvation and despair. Today Ger- 

acceptance of a different sense of timing and secur- . many is still one of the central problems of the 

ity by the French. British and American economic peace. 
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The two and a half years that have elapsed since 
the surrender of the German armies in May 1945 
have witnessed a remarkable shift in American 
opinion and in American policy regarding this 
country's economic objectives in Germany. The 
shift has broadly been away from our original aim 
of industrial disarmament toward the view that a 
very considerable degree of economic rehabilita- 
tion will be necessary if we are to attain our objec- 
tives not only in Germany, but in Europe as a 
whole. * '" ^ V- 

The extent and the significance of the change in 
American policy may be seen by comparing the 
original basic directive to American Military Gov- 
ernment authorities in Germany, the well-known 
JCS 1067, issued in April 1945,^ with the directive 
of July II, 1947,2 and by comparing die figures on 
industrial capacity to be left in Germany as pro- 
posed by the original level-of-industry agreement 
of March 28, 1946^ with the figures proposed in the 
recent Anglo-American level-of-industry agreement 
announced from London on August 28, 1947.^ 

CHANGE IN AMERICAN POLICY 

According to the new Military Government di- 
rective, which is the most important recent state- 
ment of American policy on Germany, an orderly 
and prosperous Europe "requires the economic con- 
tributions of a stable and productive Germany as 
well as the necessary restraints to insure that Ger- 
many is not allowed to revive its destructive mil- 
itarism." Whereas the original level-of-industry 
agreement proposed to retain in Germany indus- 
trial capacity sufficient to produce about 55 per 

;i. "The Axis in Defeat," Department of State Publication 
2423, 1945, p. 40. 

2. ATctt/ Yor^ Times, July 15, 1947. 

3. Cf. Department of State Bulletin, April 14, 1946. 

4. New York Times, August 30, 1947. 



cent of the output produced in 1938, the new agree- 
ment would leave capacity sufficient to produce 
roughly 80 per cent of 1938 output. This is approxi- 
mately equivalent to the industrial output produced 
in Germany in 1936, "a year that was not charac- 
terized by either boom or depressed conditions."^ 

The rnain reasons for this change in govern- 
mental policy and in American thinking on the 
German problem appear to be as follows : 

i^. A growings conviction thai European recovery 
and well-being, depend to a substantial extent on 
German recovery and well-being. 

2. The realization that without a considerable^ 
degree of recovery in Germany the United States 
will find itself in the position of subsidizing Ger- 
many indefinitely. 

3. The growing belief that industrial disarma- 
ment is both ineffective and unnecessary to prevent 
the revival of a militarily aggressive Germany. 

The opinion now prevails in the United States 
that, if Germany does not again become a produc- 
tive economy, the difficulties of maintaining pros- 
perity in the rest of Europe are measurably in- 
creased. Despite Hitler's drive for self-sufficiency, 
Germany still imported, as Jate as 1937, some $1.7 
billion of merchandise and exported some I2 bil- 
lion. In the twenties, the figures were roughly 
twice as large. Normally more than 50 per cent of 
this trade was intra-European trade. Germany was 
not only the principal market but the principal 
source of supply for a large number of European 
countries. In addition, Holland, Belgium, and 
other countries were dependent on a prosperous 
and extensive transit trade in goods moving to 
and from Germany.^ 

5. "Statement on Output in Germany," ibid. 

6. The figures quoted above are taken from The Network of 
World Trade (Geneva, League of Nations, 1942), and Europe*s 
Trade, ibid,, 194 1. 
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This interdependence of European economies, of 
which Germany's was die most important, cannot 
be destroyed without drastic economic conse- 
quences* The United States is now confronted, 'in 
connection with its foreign aid program, with 
large and continuing European trade deficits that 
can only be met, for the time being, from Western 
Hemisphere sources. But if Western European 
countries are ever to become self-supporting, some 
way must be found to meet a much larger share 
of their requirements than at present from the 
European sources that were available before the 
war. This means, ^among other things, a substan- 
tial rehabilitation of German production, ^^y. 

Rehabilitation of German production means, in 
fact, rehabilitation of industrial production. The 
density of German population and the inadequacy 
of German agricultural resources make it essential 
that, if Germans are to attain anything like the 
standards of living of surrounding countries, Ger- 
many must be a manufacturing country, exporting 
manufactured products to pay for raw materials 
and foodstuffs. This fact is so elementary as hardly 
to require argument. When all population trans- 
fers have been completed, a population of some 
70,000,000 will have been crowded into a territory 
that, before the v^far, contained $0,000,000. Jn<the 
British and American zones the population ex- 
pected in 1952 will be from 8 to 10,000,000 larger 
than in the same area in 1936/ 

Even with the present level of food consumption, 
which approaches a starvation diet, 3,000,000 tons 
of grain per year have to be imported into the 
British and American zones. Widi anything Iftie 
decent standards of consumption, and even with 
the fullest and most effective utilization of the agri- 
cultural resources of the whole of Germany, the 
food import re(:iuirements would be much larger, 
at least in terms of value and, possibly, in volume. 
The imports from outside of Germany necessary 
to sustain planned production and consumption 
in the British and American zdnes are now esti- 
mated at I2 billion a year, at current prices,^ Apart 
from coal and small quantities of potash, Germany 
has no raw materials whose exports might pay for 
necessary food imports. Consequently, Germany 
must manufacture or die. 

In the course of time it may be possible to move 
out of Germany some part of what seems certain 
to become a surplus population. It may also be 
possible- to. shift somewhat the character of Ger- 
man manufacturing toward light industry products 
and away from the pre-war concentration on heavy 

7, "Statement on Output in Germany," cited. 

8. Ihid. 



industry products. These are, however, long-range 
prospects largely dependent on the course of events 
outside of Germany. Meanwhile, recovery and 
prosperity in Germany and in Europe require a 
substantial rehabilitation of German industrial out- 
put. 

^ The fact has also been impressed on American 
Military Goverrunent officials in Germany, on 
authorities in Washington, and on the American 
people that, without a substantial measure of eco- 
nomic recovery 'in Germany, it is quite possible 
that the United States will be called upon to sub- 
sidize Germany indefinitely. Over and above mil- 
itary costs of occupation, the United States is im- 
' porting goods for German relief to the amount of 
$350 million a year. Britain is obligated for a sim- 
ilar figure and, in view of the British financial 
crisis, it is altogether probable that this burden 
will have to be assumed by the United States. Even 
these expenditures, however, have proved inade- 
quate to maintain a standard of food consumption 
favorable to economic recovery. Low productivity 
and absenteeism directly attributable to underfeed- 
, ing iiave hampered efforts to revive German in- 
dustry. Health conditions and morale continue 
to deteriorate. If German output is to be increased, 
<it seems, probable diat epcpenditures for^ imported 
foodstuffs and raw materials will have< to be in- 
creased. The financial drain on the United States 
will cease only when Germany develops a volume 
of exports sufficient to pay for necessary imports. In 
the main, this is a problem of production, aldiough 
some part of the failure to achieve more than the 
extraordinarily low current volume of exports is 
probably to be attributed to the laxness of British 
and American controls in Germany. 

Finally, the shift in American opinion away 
from economic disarmam'ent and toward a substan- 
tial measure of economic rehabilitation in Ger- 
many is the result of a growing conviction^ that 
economic disarmament is both inefEective and un- 
necessary. It could be effective only if German in- 
dustrial capacity, once destroyed or removed, was 
not permitted to be rebuilt. To prevent Germany 
from rebuilding, however, would require military 
occupation for a period and under conditions that 
neither the United States nor Britain have been 
willing to envisage. As early as December 12, 1945, 
the Department of State announced that the United 
States had no intention of imposing a permanent 
limitati9n on German industrial capacity.^ With 
that statement, economic disarmament as a means 
of preventing German aggression become no long- 
er tenable. 

9. Department o£ State Bulletin, December 16, 1945. 
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Its place has been taken by the proposal to pre- 
vent the production in Germany o£ weapons of 
war for twenty-five., forty or an indefinite number 
of years. This proposal,*** it is thought, would not 
require a mass army of occupation but merely a 
small surveillance force backed by an agreement 
among the powers now occupying Germany to in- 
tervene in case of violation. If these or similar 
measures can prevent the re-emergence of a mili- 
tarily strong Germany, economic disarmament 
must be judged to be not only ineffective but un- 
necessary. 




COUL^JPOTSDAM AGREEMENT 

BE REVISM?'^'^ -^-^r^:-.: 

We^ have considered the substantial shift in 
American policy toward Germany away from eco- 
nomic disarmament as the principal objective. It 
must be recognized, however, that the setdement 
in Germany will be influenced not only by Amer- 
ican policy but by the policies of the other occupy- 
ing powers. To date the only general setdement 
the occupying powers have been able to achieve is 
represented by the Potsdam Agreement of August 
1945,** and in many of its most important respects 
Potsdam has remained merely a paper agreement. 

Although unimplementefd, the Botsdam protocol i^ 
is, nevertheless, an agreement signed by the heads 
of state of three of the powers now occupying Ger- 
' many and conditionally accepted by France. None 
of these powers has repudiated Potsdam, and it is 
significant that at the conference of Foreign Min- 
isters in Moscow in March and April 1947 the rep- 
resentatives of each country, including the United 
States, took particular pains to emphasize the com- 
patibility of their own program for Germany with 
the agreement reached at Potsdam. It is important, 
therefore, to consider how far Potsdam still con- 
forms to United States views concerning a proper 
setdement in Germany, aiid whether modifications 
which our representatives might deem it necessary 
to bring forward at the November Council of For- 
eign Ministers would be acceptable to the other 
powers. 

There is a disposition in some quarters to con- 
sider the Potsdam protocol as an extreme example 
of the Morgenthau point of view, now generally 
repudiated in this country, and as such represent- 
ing a settlement which the United States should 
make every effort to modify. As indicated above, 
this did not appear to be the view of our represen- 
tatives in Moscow, whose principal efforts were in 
fact devoted to the attempt to secure Russian agree- 

10. See p. 204. 

11. Cf. "The Axis in Defeat," cited. 



THE ECONOMIC SITUATION 

ment to the implementation of what they consid- 
ered the principal clauses of the Potsdam protocol. 
On the economic side these clauses relate primar- 
ily to the treatment of Germany as an economic 
unit, the level of industry to be permitted Ger- 
many, and reparations. 

TREATMENT OF GERMANY AS ECONOMIC UNIT 

At Potsdam the three powers agreed not only to 
the treatment of Germany as an economic unit, 
but to the establishment of central agencies for the 
administration of "finance, transport, communica- 
tions, foreign trade and industry."^^ jj^ gp^^^ ^f ^^ 

fact that France, in the Allied Control Council, 
opposed for many months the establishment of cen- 
tral agencies, its consent was finally, although re- 
luctantly, given in July 1946.^^ Meanwhile, how- 
ever, both France and the U.S.S.R. had raised such 
serious difficulties that General Clay in May 1946 
announced the cessation of reparations deliveries 
pending participation in the treatment of Germany 
as an economic unit. 

At Moscow, although all the participating coun- 
tries favored the establishment of central economic 
agencies and all except France agreed that the level 
of permitted industry in Germany should be raised, 
each laid down ^conditions whfch it proved im- 
possible to reconcile. It now appears clear that 
central economic agencies will not be established 
in Germany unless and until agreement has been 
reached on all other important aspects of the Ger- 
man settlement. 

Meanwhile, the Unitfed States continues to re- 
gard the treatment of Germany as an economic 
unit as the core on the economic side of a satis- 
factory German settlement. Without economic uni- 
fication there can be no political unification, and 
without political unification there is no hope of the 
eventual emergence of an independent Germany 
"neither pawn nor partner" of the surrounding 
great powers, in the language of former Secretary 
of State Byrnes' Stuttgart speech. 

Although the political aspects of unification, in- 
volving as they do the possibility of a wididrawal 
of occupation forces in the not too distant future, 
are no doubt of primary importance, the economic 
aspects of unification are hardly less important. 
The interdependence of eastern Germany with its 
agricultural surpluses and western Germany with 
its industrial output scarcely needs emphasis. If 
unification is not achieved and goods do not flow 
freely between east arid west, the difficulties of es- 

12. Potsdam Protocol, ch. Ill, Sec. A., par. 9, IV. 

13. See W. N. Hadsel, "The Ruhr: Object of Allied Rivalries," 
Foretgn Policy Report, September 15, 1946, p. 165. 
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tablishing a functioning western German economy 
will be most serious. 

THE LEVEL OF INDUSTRY 

It is the origindl^]^d;^4ndusgy^grcemm ar- 
rived at through Allied Control Council negotia- 
tions on March 28, 1946 in conformity with direc- 
tions given at Potsdam, that stands forth most 
clearly in the public mind as the exemplification 
of the Morgenthau influence in German policy. 
This agreement, it is true/ aimed at a very low 
level of industrial production in Germany, ap- 
proximately 55 per cent of 1938. It must not be 
forgotten, however, that the agreement on produc- 
tion capacities was conditioned on the fulfillment 
of certain assumptions. These assumptions were: 
(i) that the German population, after all transfers 
had been completed, Would total about 66,500,000; 
(2) that the territory embraced by the German 
frontiers would be the territory occupied by the 
victorious powers, exclusive of Poland, at the time 
of the Potsdam conference; (3) that German ex- 
. ports envisaged in the agreement would find for- 
eign markets. 

None of these assumptions has been or will be 
fulfilled. It is clear now that the population of Ger- 
many will not befless thaji 70,0^)0,000, Both fhe 
United States and Britain have indicated their sup- 
, port of the French claim to the detachment of the 
Saar territory on condition that the level of Ger- 
many's permitted industry be raised to compensate 
for the loss of Saar facilities. Finally, it is becoming 
abundantly clear that the foreign demand for Ger- 
man products, at least in the foreseeable future, 
will be for the heavy items that composed Ger- 
many's pre-war stock in trade rather than for the 
toys, ceramics, and textiles- contemplated by the 
level-of-industry plan. 

For all these reasons the industrial capacity to be 
left in Germany would have to be increased to con- 
form to the Potsdam standards. But there are other 
reasons also. The initial level-of-industry agreement, 
although an extremely diflScult piece of negotia- 
tion, was from a technical point of view a hit-and- 
miss affair. Frequently the solution for a particular 
industry was to take the four estimates of capa- 
city submitted by the four Allied representatives, 
add the capacities, and divide by four. The result 
is the existence of serious* inconsistencies in the 
plan. The provision of electrical generating capa- 
city is inadequate to satisfy the requirements of 
the plan. This is also true of certain heavy chem- 
icals including fertilizers and, probably, also of 
iron and steel. Consequendy the level-of-industry 
agreement would have to be revised merely to 



permit the attainment of Potsdam standards. 

When the new level-of-industry agreement, an- 
nounced from London on August 28, 1947, was 
under preparation the negotiators had to bear in 
mind not only all the considerations mentioned 
above, but others as well. Implicit in the Potsdam 
setdement was the principle that none of the four 
occupying powers would remove from their zone 
industrial capacity in excess of such quantities as 
were compatible with the plan for Germany as a 
whole. Although the U.S.S.R. has never been will- 
ing to state the amount of its removals, there is 
apparently substantial evidence that in certain cate- 
gories these removals have been excessive. If this is 
so, standards envisaged at Potsdam could only be 
attained by retaining compensating capacity in the 
rest of Germany. 

It is not known to what extent the negotiators 
of the new level-of-industry took Russian removals 
into account; nor is it known to what extent and 
how these negotiators attempted to prepare for the 
contingency of a possible partition of Germany. 
Consequently it is extremely dijfficult to form a 
judgment on the question whether the new level 
of industry for the British and American zones is 
or is not compatible with the Potsdam agreement. 
But the fact that^^t is suj5Sitani:ially higher^ than the 
initial level-of-industry does not mean that it is 
necessarily incompatible, 

THE^&ARATIONS DILEMMA 

Although the primary purpose of the original 
American reparations program, was to accomplish 
economic disarmament by the removal of capital 
equipment from Germany, there were in fact two 
other purposes: to provide reparations for the coun- 
tries devastated by Germany; and to make certain 
that the standard of living in Germany would be 
no higher than the average of other European 
countries. The United States, as indicated above, 
has by now practically abandoned economic dis- 
armament as' an objective, and such concern as we 
have for the standard of living in Germany is 
rather to raise it than to hold it down. There re-* 
mains the problem of reparations for the sake of 
reparations. 

At Potsdam, the victorious powers agreed to a. 
program of reparations in the form of capital re- 
movals. Although nothing was said about current 
output, the language of Potsdam makes it fairly 
clear diat reparations in this form are excluded, 
at least until German exports have become sufH-- 
cient to pay for necessary imports. No provisions 
of the Potsdam protocol have occasioned as much 
dispute as the reparations provisions and, among 
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the economic terms, there are none on which the 
differences among the powers appear to be as 
great. The U.S.S.R; has reiterated its claims, ad- 
vanced by Stalin at Yalta, to fio billion in repara- 
tions which, i£ the Yalta formula was followed, 
would mean a total of $20 billion in reparations 
for all countries. Since the value of capital re- 
movals, even under the original level-of-industry 
agreement, would not exceed $3 billion, the Rus- 
sian claim — if it is possible of achievement at all — 
would mean systematic exploitation of the German 
economy for reparations purposes for a very long 
period of time.- 

The American interpretation of Potsdam, on the 
other hand, limits reparations to the removal of 
capital equipment or, in any case, holds that repa- 
rations from current output could only be provided 
after Germany has become self-sufficient at the 
Potsdam standard of living. Since Germany is far 
from being self-sufficient and since the present 
standard of living falls far short of that contem- 
plated at Potsdam, Jt would be a very long time 
before reparations from current output would be 
practical. 

At Moscow the United States made a small con- 
cession in the direction p£ reparations from curreijt 
output. In^ return for an agreement to raise the 
level-of-industry, the -United States delegation an- 
nounced its willingness to consider reparations 
from current output to the value" of the plant and 
equipment which would have been available but 
which becomes no longer available with the in- 
crease in the level-of-industry to be permitted in 
Germany.-^^ Reparations deliveries from current 
output, however, would not begin until German 
exports are sufficient not only to pay for current 
output but to pay, as a prior charge, costs of occu- 
pation and relief incurred by occupying powers. 

Reviewing the most important economic pro- 
visions of Potsdam concerning the treatment of 
Germany as an economic unit, the level of per- 
rriitted industry, and reparations, we have seen that, 
despite the change in American public and official 
opinion regarding a proper settlement in Germany, 
the economic provisions of Potsdam, at least on the 
basis of the American interpretation, are probably 
not seriously incompatible with such a settlement. 
Consequently, we may expect the American' dele- 
gation at the London Council of Foreign Ministers 
to show the same support for the Potsdam agree- 
ment that it displayed at Moscow. 

14. "Moscow Meeting of the Council *of Foreign Ministers," 
Statement on Reparations by the Secretary of State, Department 
of State Bulletin, April 13, 1947, pp. 652-53. 



ATTITUDE OF RUSSIA 

Although the United States, for reasons discussed 
above, would probably be^well satisfied to accept 
a settlement on Germany essentially along lines en- 
visaged at Potsdam, the prospects for such a setde- 
ment do not appear to be bright. 

At Moscow, the cleavage between the U.S.S.R. 
on the one hand, and Britain and the United States 
on the other, was even wider than it appeared to 
be at Potsdam, The U,S.S.R. delegation at Moscow 
advanced claims that were not only unacceptable 
to the other powers, but were known in advance 
to be unacceptable. Russia demanded that Britain 
and the United States abandon forthwith their 
bizonal operation in Germany which had been 
adopted only because the possibility of joining the 
four zones seemed to recede ever further into the 
distance. Foreign Minister Molotov advocated four- 
power control of the Ruhr although, with eco- 
nomic unification, the U.S.S.R. could at any time 
share in the control not only of Ruhr resources, 
but of all resources in Germany. It was announced 
at Moscow that the Soviet government regarded 
the satisfaction of its claim to $10 billion in repara- 
tions as an absolute condition to Russian agree- 
ment on odier aspects of the ^German settlement. 
Mordover, the /ecalcitfence of fihe Soviet delegation 
was as marked on other economic and political is- 
sues as on these here cited. 

The Soviet Union did not seek agreement on 
Germany at the Moscow conference, and it is an 
interesting question why this was so. Two possible 
explanations may be oflered.^^ According to the* 
first, the Moscow conference represented simply 
another example of Soviet factics in negotiation 
which are by now all too familiar. The negotiation 
of peace treaties with Germany*s satellites required 
fifteen months largely because the Soviet negotia- 
tors, through a long process of testing the firmness 
of initial positions taken by the other powers, 
maintained their extreme claims till near the end. 
It is possible that the German settlement presents 
another case in point. If so, it may be that conces- 
sions will be made in London in November or,, if 
not in London, at some subsequent meeting of the 
Council of Foreign Ministers. 

The second explanation of failure at Moscow is 
in terms of a possible Soviet estimate of its own 
bargaining position. The U.S.S.R. may not have 
sought agreement because it considered that the 
probable course of events favored delay. Within a 
relatively short period of time, the Russian position 
in Eastern Europe may be consolidated, and eco- 

15. Cf. E, S. Mason, "Reflections on the. Moscow Conference," 
Jnternathml Organization, September 1947, p. 475-87* 
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nomic disintegration in Western Europe may work 
in a manner favorable to an increase in Soviet 
povi^er and prestige." The long anticipated depres- 
sion in the United States may actually occur, v/ith 
a consequent enhancement of American isolation- 
ist tendencies. Over and above these short-term 
considerations is the well-known Soviet conviction 
that the tide of events is running definitely against 
the capitalist democracies and in favor of the spread 
of communism. Under these circumstances, why 
make concessions when time will produce the de- 
sired results? 

If the first explanation of failure at Moscow is 
correct, there is still hope in negotiation. If the 
second is correct, the only fruitful course of action 
for the United States is to attempt to bring about 
a course of events favorable to us. It is entirely 
possible, of course, that each explanation contains 
an element of truth. Here we. are concerned with 
the practical possibilities of negotiation. 

WHAT CONCESSIONS COULD U.S. MAKE? 

'When the Council of Foreign Ministers meets 
in November, it seems quite probable that the posi- 
tions taken by the four powers in Moscow will be 
reiterated. Are there any economic concessions by 
means o£ which the itJnited Sifates i^ighofacilitat^ 
agreement on the (assumption that the Soviet 
Union wants to agree? While concessions might 
be made on a number of relatively minor issues, 
such as a special regime for the Ruhr, the treat- 
ment o£ Soviet property acquisitions in Germany, 
the details of a financial plan for Germany and 
other matters, the "one great and overriding eco- 
nomic difference between Britain and the United 
States on the one hand, and the Soviet Union on 
the other concerns reparations. On this issue the 
French dccupy an intermediate position. 

Although space does not permit an adequate ex- 
amination of the reparations question, it must be 
emphasized that there are very serious limitations 
to the possibilities of American concessions. The 
United States already carries a heavy relief burden 
in Germany and will in all probability have to as- 
sume that now borne by the British. To saddle 
Germany with an obligation to pay reparations 
from current output would gready increase that 
burden. If the obligation is postponed until Ger- 
many becomes self-supporting, a number of years 
will elapse. If then the obligation is assumed, it 
can -hardly be enforced without the maintenance 
of occupation troops in Germany for the duration 
of the reparations claims. Finally, it is difficult to 
imagine any undertaking more likely to prove a 
constant source of friction among occupying pow- 



ers than the administration of a program of repa- 
rations from current output. 

For these reasons and others, it seems probable 
that, if agreement is to be reached on this most 
seriously contested economic issue now dividing 
the four powers immediately concerned with a 
German setdement, the major concessions will have 
to come from the U.S.S.R. 

MARSHALL PLAN AND GERMAN ECONOMY 

If .the second explanation of failure at Moscow is 
correct, the only practicable course of action open 
to the United States is to attempt to bring about a 
change in that current of events on which the 
Soviet forecast would seem to be based. The for- 
eign aid program now under discussion, the so- 
called Marshall plan, is an attempt to do precisely 
that in Western Europe, and in this program our 
policy toward Germany has an important role 
to play. 

It is a policy obviously fraught with difficulties 
both political and economic which lie beyond the 
scope of this report. In general, however, it 
may be said that a wise policy will aim at a Ger- 
man recovery, within the broader context of Euro- 
p^dn recovery as a Jivhole,/!:^ measures ^hic]ii (a)^ 
leave open as far as possible the door to eventual 
accommodation with the Soviet Union in Ger- 
many and elsewhere, and (b) pay due attention to 
the long-range security preoccupation of Western 
Europe, particularly of France, concerning dangers 
of a highly industrialized and 'aggressive Germany. 

The British and American governments came to 
the conclusion soon after Moscow that, whether 
agreement on a German settlement could or .could 
not be secured, the level of permitted industry in 
their two western zones had to be settled in the 
very near future. If production in Germany was to 
recover, the Germans must know what facilities 
were going to be available. The settlement of this 
question was necessary also in order to resume the 
flow of reparations deliveries to claimant countries 
both east and west. It* was recognized, moreover, 
. that the longer the decision was postponed, the 
more difficult it would become to carry out a pro- 
gram of capital removal. 

The new level-of-industry agreement was nego- 
tiated with all these considerations ifi mind and an- 
nounced on July 15, 1947. The industrial capacities 
to be retained in Germany were obviously deter- 
mined on the basis of economic considerations. A 
self-supporting Germany capable of contributing 
to the recovery and prosperity of an interdependent 
European economy was the primary objective. The 
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French have protested strongly against this new 
level of permitted industry on security and other 
~ grounds. The new agreement will also drastically 
curtail the supplies of capital equipment available 
for reparations deliveries. 

New decisions will have to be made on both the 
security ^ and the reparations questions, but it is 
diflScult to see how these decisions can be taken 
until it becomes cle^r vi^Hether Germany is to be 
united or to continue partitioned. If the three west- 
ern zones have to be constituted as a western 
Germany, the total population will be approxi- 
mately 485OOO3O00 rather than the 70,000,000 of a 
united Germany. This in itself significantly changes 
the magnitude of the security problem, although 
it by no means relieves the Western powers of the^ 
necessity of finding a solution. The prospects of 
reparations from current output for the Western 
claimants will be seriously affected, by the much 
greater difficulty of developing any sort of export 
surplus from the misshapen and mangled western 
Germany. 

--^ Pending the solution of these problems, it must 

^\ be recognized that the immediate limitation on 

further industrial recovery in the whole of Western 
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Europe^ including Germany, is the shortage of 
food, fuel, and raw materials. In so far as the 
United States has influence on the allocations of 
commodities in short supply— and that influence is 
admittedly large— -our preoccupation should be not 
with recovery in Germany or any other particular 
country, but with allocation that will promote re- 
covery in the whole of the area covered by our 
foreign aid program. It woyld be possible for the 
United States, by concentrating attention on Ger- 
many and, in particular, by diverting a niaximum 
of the Ruhr coal output to German use, to cut our 
costs in Germany. On* the other hand,, the slow- 
ing down of recovery elsewhere would merely in- 
crease the demand in other countries for Ameri- 
can aid. It would also be possible, by diverting a 
maximum of Ruhr coal output to export, to pro- 
mote recovery outside of Germaiiy^'ana^iessen--the 
demand for United States aid. This, however, 
would certainly increase the already heavy cost 
of relief and occupation in Germany. 

Unless and until we can secure Soviet coopera- 
tion in a German settlement, our policy toward 
Germany will have to be shaped within the con- 
text of the current foreign aid program for West- 
ern Europe. 
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EMi^!lY, BROOKS July 29, Ml- Educar 

tor;- tJoiitical scientist; association president devote himself entirely to research in t he field 



of government. Between 1933 and 1935, a 
period that was marked by his receivmg his 
Ph,D, degree from Yale (19341,.. Emeny lived 
'a -• '- 'J "i- 'e. a^Vt^'li '. -K't. L *" Washington, D.C, and concentrated on 

.,^A9fe&re3id«uifer^aief F<^gt^^ ^^sm^ oTTKr mafenaT" 

'Sr^^^^: ^f^j'J^^SJi ^^. wmch^he:x^ ;elected- in cdntained. in. his first book, The Strategy of 



Address i^% c/o Foreign Policy' Association, 
22 TS^^^th^Mi New.Yorkl6;.h, 19()at South 
' Tark^ Blvd;. Cleveland " - , T :. / 






,.March,i'M7y Btobks Emeny virill .lead a^cam^ 

^ paignvto ehroll.jthe .siiil^ort' of one hundred^ 

thousand Americans for the association's 1947 

proje<:t;. **Th e .obje ctive .of ,,the .19 47 .Foreign 

-PolKgrxamp^gnf^states~a~presS i-elease from ^ 

that organization, "is not only to .create an in- 



:;JddpaitidH.:;wKcIi, rntisf^betme .6; 
*f^;Qe mocfati6^oreifm ;^;po)[ioyi^*^ 



, fast. Carnegie J.ellow,and-f foi^eF instriictoi- 
ihtgovemtoenfat Yale .Uhiversity> Etneriy was 
ge oHgitiStor. of. the term,, the "Have vs* the 

i Haye-J^cit"; natiohsr. an .expression^jwhich first 
appeared in one of his books. 

Brooks Emeny, was bom in Salem. Ohio, on 
Jiily 29; 1901, m soii of FreHericir J^ames and 

-s^jaabeU^^Mille^'ffl^odesi^ *" ' ' 



Raw Materials: ,A Study of American ^Peace 

and War (1934), was also incorporated in his 

doctoral thesis. Through the medium of sta- 

tis tics, Emen y dete rmined the__probabIc _sel£=L. 

sufiiciency in lood~and raw"^ materials of the 

United States in the event of war. According 

tp the New York Times, the voliime was "use- 

,*,.--» ..^ ful. tiihely, and informative . . . should not 

■IS; ot any escape the attention of anyone interested in the 

■Ca«aen^,:ripractiGal^-p?oblefn^-;<>f- •i)ossible^war-arid actual 
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^forme.d^publicippinion ,dn inatfeifsv^Jbi foreign. 
^il?^/$C^^4^"^^^^^ ^^'^ fill, tiihely, and informative 



peace," The United States /Army and Navy 
selected it as a basic text for a senior course 
at West Point and Annapolis.- The book was 
alsa translated into Japanese by the Govern- 
ment of Japan. 

Emeny, who had joined the staff of Cleveland 
C^,£jn493^^^<,,5t^^ 

•* I'ielatm^ga^.t^i?^^^ 



w^ 

i-^4*'*'''' 



^BakerH^to- becomVidirectOf *ot^" 



feFTJgdSmjrf^SouTir^yri^^ 

-- from 19I7*to- 1918-and'^tlie Mel-eefghiifg (Penn- 
sylvania) Academy from 1918 to 1920, Emeny 
entered Princeton, University. ^ Upon' being 
graduated in 1924, Emeny was ^\^^rded a Car- 

-"-negie Fellowship in interhatioriaP law.^^hich 
enabled him, to spend the riext/.threeV years 

^^^''^in"^^ at-the Sorb^^ w'^^l^^^^fr^f cnang^or name was Wade irr^943.rB 

<"-' tliA TJriiiiA+ctHr:yvf^avyr/>^.MM t. "vz^ ' ^iVr^^S^s^<M^^^^3S^^^ Cleveland s famed cmc spirit 

f^^^^^^^^^^^^^ sessiC^WiSrJilcH apn^red^E^uiel Padilla*". 



Clevelan4*s Foreign Affairs Council. An edu- 
cational group then consisting of 350 members, 
the council attained a membership of 3,500 by 
1943, according to Twin's figures. That maga- 
zine acted as co-sponsor of the twenty-first an- 
niversary institute of the Cleveland Council 
on World Affairs, held in January 1947, .(The 
cb3&i^3t|ttfame w2^'lnade^'T943r)"'"™Brootcs 
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EMENY, BROOKS-^Coniinucd 
Wellington Koo'^ James F. Byrnes'", and 
„.Qthers^ ^. _ , , ,._, . __. .__. .. ... 

The key to Emeny's theories of foreign poh'cy 
He in his "Have vs. Have-not'* ideas: that the 
less privileged nations of the world struggle 
for a share of the raw materials ; that the im- 
position of currency restrictions and tariff bar- 
riers had placed the most severe strictures on 
the less favored nations, 'In his opinion, the 
real reason for the revolt of Italy, Germany, 
and Japan was their fear of being cut off by 
vital foreign imports. Emeny stressed these 
points in a college text. The Great Powers in 
World Politics (1935), and in a shortened 
version of that book called THe Price of Peace, 
both of which were written in collaboration 
with Frank H. Simonds, editor, and authority 
on foreign affairs. The danger, of imminent 
war could be averted, -Emeny suggested in an 
article published in a 1937 issue of the Amer- 
ican Scholar, by collective security, general dis- 
armament, international regulation of monopo- 
lies and control schemes, a relaxation of tariffs 
and of strictures upon international currency 
and exchange. 

A summary of Emeny's beliefs about World 
-Wat-ILwas-Gontained-in-a-^peech-he-delivered- 



before the Institute of Public Affairs at the 
University of Virginia on June 17, 1940. "In 
the light of cold historical perspective,"^ he- 
said,, "the present war is basically a repetition 
... of the same old European problem that the 
security of Britain rests upon the prevention 
of the rise of a single dominant power in 
Europe. . . .The command of American waters 
by our own Navy and a similar command by 
the Japanese in Asia have been due to the rise 
of the German menace to British security in 
Europe. . . .The price of our conquest of 
Europe and Asia today is that we remain 
henceforth the dominant power in both regions 
following the conflict, with all- the- burdens and 
costs mvolved." 

^„In^ September 1940 Emeny was asked by 
Wendell Wiilkie, then making his nation-wide 
campaign tour as a Presidential candidate, to 
join his train party as adviser on foreign pol- ' 
»cy- ,I"^the next few months, Emehy, in 

...»sP§ecJh« b^ioxg the^Eordgn-^ 

-rry-: ^ejy^fSf orH^^gity t! 'Qctober61^194a}yitfr^ffi^-^ 

cago, December 27, 1940). urged a neuti^l for- 
eign policy for the United States, for he felt 
that. American participation in the war could 
not be justified unless the United States in- 
tended to remain the dominant power in" Europe 
and Asia after the war. The political scientist 
.diA aot oppose the ^licy of aid-to the--Afites 
which was supported by large sections of the 
American population; That these policies might 
lead to war, Emeny felt, was not realized by 
most of its adherents. . : • -^ 

Emeny's vifews on postwaV policy andran- 

World Politics, which was published -by the 
Foreign Policy Association in 1943. Tlie des- 
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tiny of the world after the war would be de- 
termined by the Great Powers, the United 
. States,-Gr£at Britain^and-the-"Soviet-4Jnion; 
All three must work together to establish a 
permanent peace. This would imply that the 
United States abandon its traditional policies, 
take a direct concern in the affairs of Europe 
and Asia, and participate in a collective world 
security system. 

On March 31, 1947, Emeny's appointment as 
president of the Foreign Policy Association 
vyas announced. To stimulate public participa- 
tion in the making of foreign policy, as Sec- 
retary* of State George Marshall ''' had sug- 
gested, the association began a campaign .to en- 
list the support of .one hundred thousand Amer- 
^ leans for the 1947 educational program. On 
accepting the presidency, according to an 
F.P.A. press release, Emeny said: *'The presi- 
dency of the Foreign Policy Association offers 
one of the most challenging opportunities today 
for furthering the public understanding of the 
problems of contemporary world relations as 
they affect America and for the development 
of a leadership of informed opinion upon which 
alone a^ constructive foreign policy can be based. 
. . .This can only be achieved through a wide- 
spread cooperative effort not only a mong.memr. 



Ders ot the association, but through the aid and 
partnership of other national organizations de- 
voted to research and education in specialized 
fields of world affairs." 

An"' adviser to 'the 'CultufarReTatfons Di- 
vision of the Office of Jnter-American Affairs, 
Emeny since 1941 has also been a consultant 
to the United States Department of State. He 
has served as American delegate of .the Insti- 
tute of Pacific Relations to the Tokyo Con- 
ference in 1935, to the Yosemite Conference 
Inon 1' -?r*^^ l^'^^^V}^ ^^^^h Conference in 
^ 'tt ^ Mont -Tremblant Conference in 1942, 
Jn^rf ■ ^ t^"*!?^ (Virginia) Conference in 
1945, and the Coronado (California) Confer- 
ence p-1947:- He- holds'^mmtfeTshit/ ifi the' 
Ameri^n Academy of Political and Social Sci- 
ence, the Council on Foreign Relations, the In- 
stitute of Pacific Relations (of which he be- 
?57n^v ^ *"ember of the boafd df directors in 
1940). and the Academy of Political Science. 
He is also a member of the National Foreign 
Trade CouncjlancL serves on the b^ >the 

merce and the Cleveland Museum ^of^.Natural 
History, the American Geographical Society, 
the Western Reserve Historical Society, the 
American- Society of Metals, the American So- 
ciety for Public Adminis,tration, and the I^tin- 
American Economic Institute of New York. 
In 1936 he became a member of the boatd of 

di^rcts^s- or ob-eHirronsgr '^ -^ 

Tlfelclubs to. which Brooks Emeny belongs 
arc the Union, Rotary, and City, of Cleveland: 
the^M^qpohten, and Chevy ^Ghase. of-Wash- 
ington^JD,G ^--thfr^Gwitury-andnhe-Priitftetim: 
of New York By his mar riagft it^ 1Q2ft. to. 
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WTnitrw i<ockefelIef, :the grandniece of Jbhtt 
D. Rockefeller, Brooks' Emeny irm fSiher 
of three 'childreri^i.'P^ith, Wirilffed; andjbsfc- 
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phine. Time's description of Emeny is "slen- 
der" and "dark-haired." 
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Who's Who in America, 1946-47 

ERCOLI. ERCOLE See Togliatti, P. 

^Pfx^^^^^^' EDWARD T(HOMAS) (fol' 
yard) May 14. 1899- Journalist 
4^dress\h,do The Washington Post, 1337 E 
%b S-JK*' Washington, D.C; h. 4412 Lowell 
St, N.W., Washington, D.C. 

* /^veteran newspaperman whose articles on 
Washington, national, and international affairs 
have brought him renown in the field of jour- 
nalism, Edward T. Folliard of the Washington 
Post m May 1947 won a Pulitzer Prize for 
his ^ distmguished example of telegraphic re-' 
porting on national affairs." The award was 
?S5^ .^ ^?^^*^^ °^ articles, printed in December 
1946 m the Post, revealing "the circumstances 
and influences which made possible the appear- 
ance of so strange and sinister a phenomenon" 
as the Columbians. Inc^,an-At]anta_CGeQrgia.X^ 




KDW'AUD T. FOIvLTAKD 



r?f! — 



organization which Folliard showed to be fas' 
cist in purpose. 

■ ioS?^^**i'^^°"'^s Folliard was bom May 14, 
}???» m Georgetown, a suburb of Washington, 
B.^\ He wds mie of a family 6i six children 
(three boys and three girls) of Thomas and 
Kose (Greene) Folliard, both of whom had 
emigrated to the United States from Ireland, 
Ihomas Folliard from Roscommon, and his 

' wife from Galway. Reared for the greater part 
of his boyhood not in his native Georgetown 
but in the "Bottom" (or "Foggy Bottom." be- 
cause It IS said that from it Washington's bad 
weather originates) near the Potomac River, 
young Edward attended public and parochial 
schools. inthe district*-- - '« 
, Folliard's first connection with the field of 
joumahsni was in 1916-17 when he worked 
as a copyboy at the Washington bureau of the 
the International News Service under John 
EdwinNevin Shortly after the United States 
entered Wor Id War I, the eighteen-year-old 
youth enlisted in the Navy in June 1917. In 

-^the^cotttse^oPhis^ "'" ^ '' ^^ — ' 

'--RTiny'ntTV' tT Tmspp rt Sr^i 

1tH-o 7?/**^- -^^ survived thT^wrecir*of"the 
U.b.b. Pmve, the ship in which he was then 
stationed, when it sanic off Goodwin Sands in 
the h-nglish Channel between Dover and Calais. 
Before he was mustered out of the Navy in 
September of 1919, he had also served for a 
tinie as cot'respondent for Stars and Stripes, 
. . Aiter. his naval- discharge. FolKard resumed 
working for newspapers. For a time, too. he 
continued some of his studies. Then, in 1922 
he obtained his first reportorial position, on the 
Washington Herald. The young newspaperman 

• m thc;foIIowmg year M923) became one of the 

of about two years 35 of 1947 he has remained 
with the Poj/. While he worked as a police 
reporter, his fifst major assignment, he attended 



in the capital, during 1924 and 1925. Several of 
the courses he took were on the newspaper's 
time, a circumstance which necessitated his 
dashing out of class, whenever lie heard fire 
engines emerging from an engine house close 
by, so that he might report the blaze if serious. 
In the succeeding years Folliard was to ex- 
perience all phases of journalism, from police 
reporting and writing obituaries to covering 
events of the courts. District Building (city 
hall), general assignments, Congress (for seven 
years), and the While House (about which he 
continues to write). His qualifications for this 
work, according to Pathfinder (May 21, 1947),^ 
were threefold: "a natural Irish curiosity, two 
long wiry legs, and a firm resolve never to 
write a story 'the boys back in Foggy Bottom 
couldn't understand.'" One of his earjv "col- 
lisions with big news," stated Scott Hart in 
the article "Report on a White House Re- 
porter," was his ferreting out, during prohibi- 
tion, of the fact .that one Washington boot- 
:.cj:v^^-4^.^^r::^^.^;.\-.r ,the bushes 

#l^?g!M%M<l'3^g!r^?iearw^^^ learned; - 

tad^^^^yrcrossmg s - uf ^ too . . j tt- h iy-cn b reporter dilys that cn meT'aft "" 
ived thr* wrPrt nf ,h. not solved by the police with Sherlock Holmes 
tactics but usually through "swarms of in- 
formers." He was to report the electrocution, 
in 1936. of Bruno Hauptmann for the killing ^ 
of the infant son of Charles Lindbergh. 

Folliard's articles for the Washington Post 
also gave readers the details of his interviews 
With jminent people and of the visits to the 
United States of such international ficures as 
Winston Churchill. Mine. Chiang Kai-shek. 
King Peter of Yugoslavia, Anthony Eden, and 
Queen^Wilhelmina. and that in 1936 of the 
tlien Cardinal Pacelli, who was to become Pope 
Puis-XH. -The Pwf -reporter was also as- 
signed to the 1939 tour of King George VI 
and Que^n Elizabeth of Great Britain through 
parts of Canada and the United State s. Somp 
-years -previous,- Folliard had- been- ordere'd- to ' 
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An interpretation of cu%r^nt international events by the Research Staff of the Voreign Policy Association 

^r FOREIGN POLICY ASSOCIATION, Incorporated S1.0^S 



Vol. XXyil, No. 10 



December 19, 1947 



/v^.SSip-^W^?*.-:; 



-WILL U.S. ADAPT POUCV TO €HANQ!NG TRENDS iN EUROPE?^ ^ 



'^HE debates of the Council of Foreign Ministers 
"""■^ in London, which adjourned abruptly on De- 
cember 15, resembled a airtain briefly lowered 
while significant scene-shifting was rapidly effected 
by the. Big Four. It is as yet too early to pass judg- 
ment on some of the historic shifts of the past week, 
but the following underlying trends should be noted: 
1. Readjustments in France and Italy. The dan- 
ger of prolonged strikes, ^possibly degenerating into 
civil war, with which French and Italian Commu- 
nists, excluded from the cabinets of their respective 
countries, had challenged the governments of MRP 
Premier Robert Schuman and Christian Democratic 
Premier Alcide de Gasperi, has for the time being 
abated. The period of intense ferment revealed 
three important factors which are bound to affect the 
future course of events in France and Italy, First, 
a majority of workers appear weary of industrial 
unrest, and suspect the political motives of Com- 
munist strike-leaders. Second, the governments of 
'"^-ance aiid Ital/, ailhough severely stxiXincJ by re-^ 
irring crises, -have sufficient strength, and enjoy 
sufficient public support, to resist strike threats with- 
out resort to violence and without submission to pres- 
sure from the extreme Right. And third, it is now 
generally recognized that in countries plagued by 
mounting inflation, unrestrained black markets, and 
precarious reconstruction, workers have legitimate 
grievances which must not be confused with Com- 
munist propaganda, and must be corrected by ad- 
justments in production and prices. 

Following settlement of the Rome strike, Premier 
de Gasperi on December 14 broadened his cabinet 
by inclusion of Republicans and right-wing Social- 
ists. Significant among changes in the cabinet are 
the appointment of Randolf o Pacciardi, a Republican 
■—•'ho fought Frainco in the Sparlish civil war, as second 



Vice-Premier, and of Guiseppe Saragat, leader of / - 
right-wing Socialists, as third Vice-Premier; another ; - 
right-wing Socialist, Roberto Tremelloni, has beea ^^ 
.named to the key post of Minister of Industry and?:^;: ' .. 
Commerce. In Paris on December 12 Rene Mayer, f 
Minister of Finance, announced that he was con-; -^ ': 
suiting leaders of labor and management concern-^^^ ^ 
ing the government's proposed economic progra*n;'' ^ 
which is reported to include increased supplies .>t : 
food for city workers, a decision by the cabinet S6i;^y :' 
to borrow further from the Bank of France, and^J''/ 
hope that food prices can be held at least at iheij;,:;^, 
present levels by increasing imports. Meanwhile, I ^^^-^ 
Brussels, Socialist Premier and Foreign Minister ij^ ^ 
Paul-Henri Spaak, regarded as one of the ablest >gSr. 
political leaders in Europe, stated to an American'^] "^ '\ 
correspondent that "the only answer to communismio'?!' 
now is socialism — not reaction." 

2. TJS. Acknowledges Role of Socialism. The first 
official indication that the United States is aware' of 
thilj fact*in Europe,' and will na lo±igu j^ix^iiit Ic^ 

/"y^" fi^y 



For background information on questions of immedi- 
ate concerrtk to the United^ States, read the following 
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foreign policy to be overshadowed' by fear of social- 
ism, was given by Secretary of State Marshall in 
London on December 12 at the Pilgrims' dinner, 
when he said that the difference between Britain's 
Socialist economy and United States capitalism offers 
"no serious difficulties" to continued development 
of * 'close and even fraternal relationship" between 
the two countries. Hitherto there had been increas- 
ing danger that, in its efforts to check Russia and 
communism, the United States, by confusing social- 
ism with communism, and by identifying democracy 
exclusively with free private enterprise of the Amer- 
ican type, would find itself associated in the eyes 
of the world with reactionary forces everywhere, at 
incalculable risk to its prestige and influence. Had 
the American government made its position with 
respect to the need for social and economic reforms 
in pO:St>war Europe clear when the war drew to a 
closed as urged by many observers,* the situation on 
the continent, and the condition of Russo-American 
relations, might be profoundly different tod^y. The 
important thing now is for the United States to 
; keep on understanding that demands for social and 
economic reforms are not all inspired by Communist 
propaganda, and that institutions of political liberty 
: will have a chance to flourish in other countries only 
' ;if they can emerge from the morass of war-created 
misery. It is in this connection that the Eurbpean Re- 
covery Program assumes particular importance. 

' 3, France and Britain Hold Balance Between US. 

, andUSS,R. The threatened strikes m France accel- 
erated the process, already under way since the 
■ Moscow conference of last spring, by which Foreign 

tlMinister Bidault was gradually loosening the ties 

.formed with Russia in the immediate post-war period, 
chiefly by General de Gaulle, and drawing closer 
to the Western powers. France's post-war rapproche- 
ment with Russia resulted from its traditional effort 
to balance off German pressure on France by a Rus- 
sian pledge of jpressure on Germany. To 'tiie extent 
that the United States and Britain can hold out-the 
promise of long-term protection to the French 
against the re-emergence of Germany as a military 
power, France will be less in need of Russian-safe- 
guards. 

Meanwhile, Britain has given many indications 
that it is not prepared to go as far as the United 
States in opposing Russia and the Russian-oriented 
; coxmtries of Eastern Europe. On December 11 the 
youthful British Minister of the Board of Trade, 
J. Harold Wilson, announced that he had arranged 
a trade agreement with tl^e Soviet government pro- 
viding for exchange, on ;a barter basis, of Russian 

'"'-" barley, corn and oats for British electrical machinery 
and tools. Ih this connection it should also be noted 
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that, contrary to the policy followed by the United 
States of withholding financial aid from Eastern 
European countries friendly to the U.S.S.R., former 
Premier Mikolajczyk, in a speech on December 12 
to the Overseas Writers Club in Washington, urged 
economic aid to Poland as a check on communism 
in that nation. Meanwhile, in spite of demands from 
Republican, circles for cessation of shipments of 
American goods to Russia, the Administration has 
taken the view that such shipments should be con- 
tinned. This view is strongly, supported by Hanson 
Baldwin of the New York Times, who has pointed 
out that the United States benefits more than Russia 
by the present trade between the two countries, since 
we import from the U.S.S.R. certairi^^'scarcejtrategic;,^ 
materials, notably manganese, chrome an^' J^latinum: 
4. US. Emphasizes Policy of Inierventibn. In addi- 
tion to acknowledging the roleof socialfein in Eu- 
rope, the United States has also recognizeti the need 
for continued, as contrasted with spasmodic,' inter-- 
vention in European affairs. Coincident with the 
withdrawal on December 14 of the last remaining 
American troops from Italy, as provided by the ' 
Italian peace treaty. President Truman stated on 
December 13 that '*this country continues its inter- 
est in the preservation of a free and independent 
Italy." The statement went on: "If, in the course of 
events, it becomes apparent that the freedom and 
independence of Italy upon which the peace settle- 
ment is -based, are being threaitened directly or in- 
directly, the United States, as a signatory of ^ the 
peace treaty and as a member of the United Nations, 
will be obliged to consider what measures would be 
appropriate for the maintenance of peace and se- 
curity." 

Some observers, both here and in Italy, believe 
• that the position of the United' States in the months 
ahead would have been far stronger had the Ameri- 
can^ government urged United Nations protection 
for Italy, even though Italy is not yet a member of 
the UN. Others are proposing a regional security 
agreement for southern Europe within the frame- 
work of the UN Charter. While the United States 
has taken a long step away from its traditional pol- 
icy of nonintervention, it is still at the half-way stage 
of preferring unilateral national intervention as in 
Greece, and conceivably in Italy, to intervention 
through the organs of the UN. Hitherto, Russia's, 
veto power in the Security Coimcil has been re- 
garded as an insuperable obstacle to the adoption of 
international measures of security. This question, 
however, calls for intensive study. For the danger 
might arise that disinclination to argue with Russia 
in the UN might drive the United States to rely on 
unilateral measures w'lich, in turn, become an easy 
target for Communist propaganda. The Soviet gov- 
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ernment, it should be noted, has^announced that, in 
accordance with the Bulgarian peace treaty, Russian 
troops were withdrawn from Bulgaria on Decem- 
ber 14. 

5. Devaluation in Russia. That Russia, too, is not 
, immune from the strains and stresses of post-war 
recovery was indicated on December 14, when the 
Soviet government announced a triple-barreled pro- 
gram of currency devaluation, termination of ration- 
ing, and introduction of a single-price system with 
reduction of prices for- bread, cereals and beer. In- 
flationary tendencies had been apparent for some 
time in the Soviet economy.* The Kjremlin now un- 
dertakes to combat these tendencies by three prin- 

„...PP>f -f^^^sures. The ruble (which is not quoted on 
£b£dga_ exchanges) has been drastically devalued. 
On a cash basis' one new ruble will be giYen for ten 

.^..>dld,,bHeSjpii savings accounts and deposits, however, 
£ie rate wiil\be one-for-one on the first 3,000 rubles, 

^-Jwo^nfew-mbles for three old ones on the next 7,000, 
and one new one for two of the old on all accounts 
above 10,000, Rationing of foodstuffs and industrial 
consumer gobds has been terminated — a measure 
facilitated by an unusually good crop last summer 
and by some improvement m the output of consumer 
goods, notably by cooperatives. The two-price sys- 
tem which has been in ejEFect for several years, with 
low prices (raised in September 1946) on rationed 
goods, and high prices on^ unrationed items sold 
through government commercial stores or in the free 
market by individual peasant producers and coopera- 
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*See "Russia's Internal Economic Problems.' 
July 1. 1947. 
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tbrtSy^ has been abandoned in favor of a "unified com- j; 
mercial price." The government, however, will coi^ { 
tinue to control retail prices, and there will be \ 
diflFerent price "scales for urban and rural ^reas, with V 
advantages for the former, as well as for three f 
different geographic zones, with advantages for the \ 
devastated regions. The immediate effect of price | 
changes may mean at least temporarily higher prices 
for some items previously rationed. But prices for 
bread and flour will be reduced by 12 per cent, and 
those for cereals, macaroni and beer by 10 per cent 

Four points are particularly stressed ia the Soviet 
decree: (l) that the sacrifice asked o£ Soviet citizens 
is "the last sacrifice" resulting from World War II i 
which the country will be asked to bear; (2) that | 
devaluation will end the 2J±iYities of "speculators"; 1 
(3) that readjustment in prices will mean an increase \ 
in real wages for^ workers and employes; and ^4) f 
that the U.S.S.R., in spite of deflationary measures, [' 
does not have "and will not have; unemployment." \ 
This last point will unquestionably receive marked i 
attention in "Soviet propaganda, - \, 

It becomes increasingly apparent that the con- \- 

troversy between the United States and Russia is j, 

not only a conflict over ideologies, but a very concrete r 

debate about the practical measures that can be taken \ 

in the post-war world to prevent economic crises l 

and improve economic .and social conditions. In this 1 

debate the issues are not all black and white. As con- [ 

ditions in most European countries indicate, diflFerent f 

mixtures of economic ideas and practices are needed [ . 

to fit diverse conditions. xt« -kt t-v ^ 

Vera Micheles Dean ' 
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Gandhi and Stalin: Two Signs at the World's Crossroads, 
hy Louis Fischer. New York, Harper, 1947. §2.50 

.A well-known. correspondent, who has intimate knowl- 
edge of both Russia and India, feeling that the crisis of 
our times is essentially moral, believes that the philosophy 
of Gandhi^ offers a practicable alternative to the doctrines 
and practices of the Soviet government. Little considera- 
tion, however, is given to comparison of conditions in 
Eussia and India. 

Recognition in International Law, by H. Lauterpacht. 
Cambridge, England, Cambridge University Press, 1947. 
$5.50 

A full treatment of the legal aspects of recognition of 
states and governments and of the status of belligerency 
considered against the background of recent diplomatic 
practice. 

White's Political Dictionao^, by Wilbur W. White. New 
York, World Publishing, 1947. .$3.50 

Written by a political scientist, this is a concise yet au- 
thoritative guide for the lajmian. 
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Democracy in th^ Dmmnions, by Alexander Brady. Toronto, 
Canada, University of Toronto Press, 1947. $4.25 
An original study of the emergence of democratic govern- 
ment in Canada, Australia, New Zealand and South Africa. 
This book is a useful comparative analysis of the growth of 
self-rule in each country, showing- that £reography# history 
and race, among many diverse factors, have combined in 
each, case to produce a government and social structure 
different from that in the other nations, yet related by ad- 
herence (althotigh not fully in ^outh Africa) to the institu- 
tions and concepts of democracy derived from Britain. 

Canada, by Edgar Mclnnis. New York, Rinehart, , 1947, i 

§5.00 

A full-scale history of the oldest of the British Do- 
minions, ^ f ronj the colonial era. through. World War II, 
written mainly for use as a college text. 

Italy f hy Elizabeth Wiskemann. New York, Oxford Uni- 
versity, 1947. §1.75 

A valuable addition to "The World To-Day" series writ- 
ten with sympathetic under st£^nding yet with a historian's 
perception of reality. 
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PUBLIC OPINION REMAINS DIVIDED ON MARSHALL PROGRAM 



\ 4N0W that the Capitol has almost completed action 
vM the bill authorising wintertime relief for France, 
f Italy, Austria, and China, Washington is interested 
} above alL in the reception which the Eightieth 
! Congress will giVe to the European Recovery Pro- 
i gram when it convenes in January. American opin- 
f ion remains so divided that the friends? of the pro- 
i gram lack the strength necessary to persuade ^ a 
: majority of members of Congress to demand its 
> immediate enactment in a workable form. The Ad- 
; ministration apparently will face not only direct 
^Corlgressional opposition but also lethal amendments 
; offered by members professedly in favor of the pro- 
j gj^am — amendments- that would forbid distribution 
! of recovery funds to governments committed to a 
[ policy of nationalization^ forbid recipient goyern- 
I ments to pass American goods or the fruit of 
I those goods on to Eastern European countries, give 
j China a share in the program at the expense of Eu- 
i rope, and reduce the expenditures to the point of 
I meaninglessness. 

I PUBLIC OPINION^ VAEJES, An impressive 
i source of cheer for the Administration is the indica- 
\ tioxi 'given by important. bt2Siriess and labor organ- 
j izations that they would support a plan calling for 
' extensive United States expenditures to promote the 
' rehabilitation of European economy. The directors 
I of the United States Chamber of Commerce, the 
Commerce and Industry Association of New York 
1 City, the Investment Bankers Association, the Amer- 
I ican Federation of Labor, and the Congress of In- 
f dustrial Organizations are outstanding among the 
' ^ronn5 that have endorsed the recovery program. 
] Industrialist Roy W. Gifford, Chairman of the Borg- 
] Warner International Corporation, has made the 
I novel suggestion that American manufacturers es- 
y tablish an Industrial Council for European Aid to 
! assist in rebuilding and overhauling the European 
I econogiic machinery. Going beyond simple approba- 
tion, the C.LO. has evangelized for, the program in 
Europe. James B. Carey, secretary-treasurer, per- 
suaded the executive bureau of the World Federa- 
tion of Trade Unions, meeting in Paris recenth". tv> 
send out commendatory information about the pLO- 
gram to the labor movements in the 63 ^countries 
affiliated with the federation, which the Soviet 
Union, Hostile to the program, helped to establish. 
Nevertheless, some strong business and labor 
groups oppose the program. Not all CJ.O. member 
unions support the stand of the parent organiza- 
tion. In November the international executive board 



of the Fur and Leather Workers, for instance, con- 
demned the recovery proposal as "a scheme of the 
big business trust ... to extend their domination 
over the economic and political life of other na- 
tions." The international section of the New York 
Board of Trade expressed concern last month that 
the program might cause the extinction of a number 
of small traders. 

: The National Association of Manufacturers,- most 
important among the organizations taking a nega- 
tive approach to the program, hedged its eudorse- 
ment on November 10 with two conditions ^^lifeh"^^ 
could render the program fruitless. The N.A.M, de- 
manded '*that participating nations evidence -their 
intent to stabilize their currencies, balance budgets, 
and place fiscal policies on a sound basis; . . . that 
during the period of economic aid the countries 
should not imdertake further nationalization projects, 
or initiate projects which have the effect of destroy- 
ing or impairing private competitive enterprise." 
Since existing unbalanced budgets and evidence of 
unsound fiscal policy abroad reflect rather than cre- 
ate the economic disorder which the recovery pro- 
gram is designed to eliminate, the N.A.M. condi- 
tions cannot in eflFect be satisfied. 

PARTY PROBLEMS. The Congressional decision 
between those conflicting opinions depends, primar- 
ily on the attitude and strength of Robert A. Taft, 
Republican, of Ohio, chairman of his party's steering 
committee in the Senate. The key to Taff s present 
stand is his address to the Ohio Society of ^"^ 
York on November 10, when he said that ai - 
Europe in the amounts proposed by Secretai 
State George C. Marshall— $18,000,00Q,p00 to v- 
000,000,000 over a four-year period — ^would menace 
domestic economic stability and encourage European 
governments to follow unsound policies. Henry A. 
Wallace, an outspoken opponent' of the recovery 
program, said in BujSFalo on December 11 that he 
would prefer Taft to Truman for President because 
the former would change the coxmtry's foreign pol- 
icy. Later, however, Wallace explained that he had 
in mind Taft's opposition to universal military train- 
ing. The hostility of Representative Charles Halleck 
" of Indiana, Republican leader in the House, toward 
the program is another impediment for the Admin- 
istration in the coming debate. But many leading 
Republicans, including Governor Thomas E. Dewey 
of New York, have endorsed the ERP. 

Blair, BoLLES 
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ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT ESSENTIAL TO HEMISPHERE SECURITy 



AS a result of the decisions made on August 22 
by the steering committee o£ the Inter-American 
Defense Conference at Petropoiis, Brazil, hemi- 
3j)heric economic problems will not be on the agenda 
of the parley. Delegates of the twenty-one Ameri- 
can Republics will limit their deliberations to draft- 
ing the treaty of mutual defense contemplated in 
the 1945 Act of Chapxxltepec. Addressing the con- 
ference for the first time on August 20, Secretary of 
Stale Marshall reiterated the position of the United 
States when he observed that "our concern is with 
mutual defense and security." In response to this 
plea^ the committee rejected by a vote of fifteen to 
five the eflforts of Dr. Guillermo Belt, chief Cuban 
delegate, to bring up the issue of economic aggres- 
sion. It also agreed, this time unanimously, that pqst- 
v/^r Latin American economic difficulties should be 
considered at a special conference in the second half 
of 1948/ 
- By excluding economic issues, the conference has 
simplified its task, which in any event will be highly 
complicated. Yet the fact remains that, in the past, 
threats and acts of aggression have often been eco- 
nomic in character. Thus, German penetration of the 
economy of southeastern Europe before 1939 was in 
effect *'a bloodless war." 

PROBLEM OF ECONOMIC AGGRESSION. 
In proposing that the hemispheric defense treaty 
include a ban on threats and attacks of an eco- 
nomic character. Dr. Belt, who is also Cuban Am- 
. bassador to Washington, stated that he was mo- 
tivated by a clause contained in Section 202E of the 
United States Sugar Act of 1948. This clause pro- 
vides that supplemental import quotas on sugar may 
be withdrawn from nations whidb have denied "fair 
and equitable treatment" to American citizens or 
business. Since epctra quotas were gi^ea only to 

I \ '^ ^ Contents of this BULLETIN may he reprinted 
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Cuba, he protested that economic pressure was being 
unfairly applied to force the collection of private 
debts. However, before approving this legislation on 
August 8, President Truman sought the opinion of 
Secretary Marshall, who advised that "it is quite 
incorrect to interpret this section as aa unfriendly 
act," and that there was no intention "to substitute 
for or replace the orderly processes of settling dif- 
ferences, including international arbitration." 

, In the steering committee session on August 22, g 
the Cuban delegate stated his government had ac-^ 
cepted Secretary Marshall's interpretation and was 
prepared to drop the matter. But, supported by Bo-^ 
livia, Guatemala, Ecuador and Venezuela, Dr. Belt 
voted in favOr of the proposal to discuss the issue 
of economic aggression. A precedent was involved, 
he said, for one country might without warning alter 
a quota with serious damage to the other party. Ad- 
mittedly, such a risk exists where quantitative trade 
controls are used, and it is for this reason that the 
/United States has sought a ban on the device-Hrihe---*'-*— i^ 
proposed International Tjcade Organization charter. 
Given the tineven economic development of nations, 
inequality in^h^ir bargaii^n^ po^^ 
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Wl^Mj^^^m^i^i^GN POLICY? 

m^ fe\?& A.^ 
RECJI^GAMZAftON OF THE STATE 
DE^TMElsri^ 

Foreign Mj^M^U^^^^^^ ^5' ^^^"^ 
Today, as th^^^^^Man begins to take shape in 
Europe and ^p^^J>m^^ it ^^^ niore urgent than 
ever for AnierlgaaptS^Jto know how this country's 
foreign policy is/mi'de. sS^ groups will find these 
two publica&bn/prepajpdDy Blair Boiles, director of 
the Foreign Policy A-^ciation's Washington Bureau, 
indispensable as fc^ground material. 
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centuated; but in the absence T^a world authority 
to control completely the trade of all countries, the 
proposed ITO i% the best system thus far devised to 
protect weaker national units. 

EUROPE'S REVIVAL AND THE AMERICAS. 
Such progress as the twenty Latin American Re- 
publics can make in developing a more balanced 
and integrated economy will unquestionably strength- 
en their bargaining power, and at the same time 
reinforce the system of regional security which h 
being worked out at the conference. For the pres- 
ent, however, not much assistance can be expected 
from the United States. As Secretary Marshall 
reminded the delegates on August 20, this country 
has already ^'assumed unusually heavy burdens in a 
detiermined effort to meet the minimum economic 
requirements of the areas devastated by war and now 
tlifeat&te^ ^vifh^ starvation *'ahd ecohoinic chaos." 



Europe is vitaHo the economy of. this hemisphere." 
The importance to Latin America of recovery hx 
Europe was graphically illustrated on August 20, 
when suspension of convertibility of the pound ster- 
ling into dollars was announced by Washington and 
London. Since July 15, Argentina, Brazil and Uru- 
guay have been permitted to obtain dollars in ex- 
change for the sterling arising from their export sur- 
plus with Britain; this they can no longer do. Ar- 
gentina, whose import surplus from the United 
States was at the annual rate of $436 million in the 
first five months of 1947, faces a heavy drain on its 



remaining gold and dollar reserves. The Peron gw- 
ernment, therefore, ceased issuing import licenses on 
August 21, pending a study of the situation. 

Except in the case of Cuba and Venezuela, re- 
ported gold and exchange reserves of the American 
Republics have been steadily declining in recent 
months. Whereas in 1946 the total import surplus 
in trade with the United States was $200 million, 
it is now at an annual rate of $1.7 billion — a figure 
which does not include the dollars needed for freight 
charges, debt servicing, etc. Export surpluses to other 
areas are large; but they do not provide the con- 
vertible exchange that the Republics want. 

In short, Latin American trade with both the 
United States and the rest of the world has become 
distorted as a result of the war. Europe is buying 
heavily from this hemisphere without being able to 
export more'than a fraction of tlie pre-war volume. 
The American Republics, in turn, are buying increas- 
ingly large amounts of goods from the United States. 
The over-all situation is one of transition, and in 
that respect is a normal sequel to. the war. But with- 
out a prompt recovery of the productive capacity of 
Europe, the process of readjustment will become 
much more difficult for this hemisphere. An export 
surplus to the devastated areas, which does not pro- 
vide gold or convertible currencies, means that Latin 
America's excess of imports from the United States 
must soon decline, lest remaining dollar reserves be 
reduced to the danger point For this reason many 
countries have already adopted strict import controls. 



Harold H. Hutcheson 
COLONIAL POWERS COORDINATE POLICIES IN WEST AFRICA 



ACCRA, GOLD COAST— Opening the annual debate 
on the colonial budget, Britain's Secretary of State 
for the Colonic,. :A. Creech Jones, presented to 
Parliament orx July 29 ^ comprehensive report on 
British colonial progress since the outbreak of war 
-^^l$>3^rifee in West Africa, one of the most prom- 
Jsin^ developments announced by Mr. Jones is the 
J^^^IJ^?:t^9?^-~during ihe past two years, of regional 
cooperation between Britain, France and Belgium. 
This movement is a major step forward both in 
colonial development and international cooperation. 
STRATEGIC ROLE OF WEST AEMCA. In West 
Africa, Britain holds four enclaves (the Gambia, 
Sierra Leone, the, Gold Coast, and Nigeria) in a 
great land mass under French sovereignty. The eco- 
nomic and strategic importance of this area has re- . 
cently been somewhat forgotten because of publicity 
gvf^vi to two developments m. East Africa: the ru- 
mored project to transfer British bases from the 
Mediterranean to East Africa, and the $100 million 
socialized groundnuts (peanuts) plan for that re- 
gion. The economic and strategic future of West 
Africa, however, is a matter of grave concern to the 



interested powers. A mission sent out by* the British 
government left the Gambia for London on July 19 
to recommend groundnut and sunflower oil seed 
development projects in Nigeria, the Gold Coast 
and the Gambia. Great air bases in Senegal, the 
Gambia, Sierra Leone, Liberia, the. T ^ "r>gLSt and 
Nigeria have reduced their ''"tiv* c the end 

of the war but ';,' lor rapid uj^.jjansion. The 

United States is developing at Monrovia, the Li- 
berian capital, a port which will have the largest 
dock facilities between Gibraltar and Capetown. 
Freetown, capital of Sierra Leone, has a natural har- 
bor which at one time during the war held more than 
250 ships. OflScials in the Gambia hope that the fu- 
ture development of the seaplane will make the 
Gambia river a big air base. 

War time construction of these air bases and har- 
bor improvements brought to West Africa an influx 
of men and money which set off ah inflationary spiral 
that has more than doubled the price level. This eco- 
nomic trend has greatly accelerated the pace of so- 
cial and political change, a fact that is fully appreci- 
ated by the most alert British and French officials. 
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To to it seems imperative to tackle jointly the raendations for the improvement of telephone and 
economic and social problems common to the whole postal communications, and for a better system of 

transport regulations on the Niger River, which 
flows through both British and French territory. 

An atmosphere of complete harmony has reported- 



of West Africa. 








INTERNATIONAL COLONIAL PLANNING. 
Planning toward this end has proceeded steadily for 



two years. Officials in the British Colonial Office ly characterized the four conferences thus f ar_ held, 

have direct telephone connections now with French It was generally agreed that Hie UN speaalized 

colonial administrators in Paris, and London has agencies should be invited to send representatives 

close colonial contacts with Brussels through the to future conferences. But the long-range success of 

Belgian Embassy in the British capital. Moreover, technical cooperation in West Africa will depend on 

four international conferences on technical matters ' the maintenance of friendly political relations. In the 
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have akeady met. An Anglo-French veterinary con 
ference at Dakar in May 1946 was followed in No 



past> France and Britain have come into frequent 
conflict on colonial issues. Their future relations are 



vemberbyapublichealthconferminAccra,whidi complicated by the perplexing attitude of the French 
was attended also by delegates from Belgium and by Communists on colonial problems, and by the ex- 
observers from Portugal and Liberia. In May 1947 istence of issues like the Ewe question in the trust 
two^-conferences of importance met simul'^^^^'^-'^^^^W^ri^^^ 

an' Anglo-French communications coni;'?',.- ffl'~--^'/:- ■ -'.'^t-. .. -■..-;- ^uc'^G.::'/'"'?^ 
Dakar, and a meeting in Paris to discusf: .;, ',__ ■•';•'': 
plan for future meetings., The ^''t^"^.!;-'''^^ '.. /.-■> •; 

20-23 are espedallys^^^^^??^^^^^^^^^^ 

an a^recmcit Detween Britam, Franc^- ^ . ,. ^ -,^, ^ 

for eight technical conferences betw;>^ ;:.:;, '^^ >;;>: 

1950 on agriculture and soil conservaj- .'^ ■• ■ '■ - ''>■■ ^^ ''■ 
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BRmSH DOLLAR CKISIS HIGEIGHTS ROLE OF US. LOAN AGENCY 

The fesions of the BAh dok proble. k m taetary f t^^iiSt 
in nutog foreign polky. As Oaitmn of the Na- - • Jj^^Td pennittbg a large votoe of 
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k Truman reported to Congress on June 26 

, , : '^ ;■ ;f ;^i^^;t,, i^jjj^ 4e ijotrower's ability to 
■ y.; /"y'l^ication of avau^. sources of ban 
T"'-\ ',;;i,Mbleeffectsof theuseof thcloan 
,; ' : , ;. .; :./| United States domestic economy." 
'■> ' ,.';:. i|ever, it is extremely dicult, if not 
': • ' ■'■ . ;-.-;^^WJpar distinction in interna- 
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SUCCESS pf,5^WlTI^ HINGES ON ARABJEWISH COOPERATION 



T^HE partition of Palestin^iwas agreed upon by the 
\^^;W-G^ener^^^§fe^^W^^ November 29 after a 
^^ptic week ol parliamentary maneuvers, adjourn- 
4^^nts, lobbying for votes, and last minute vote- 
switching. With ten states abstaining and Siam absent 
feause of internal political conflicts, partition was 
^I^P^oved By the unexpectedly large majority of 33 
to 1 13, seven more than the requisite two-thirds ma-' 
jciity. The Assembly's decision is the first step in 
rreating three new politic&l units in the small Holy 
iCand;. an independent Jewish state of 5,500 square 
miles inhabited by 538,000 Jews and 397,000 Arabs; 
anfindepepdent Arab state of 4,500 miles containing 
80^,000 Arabs and 10,000 Jews; and a UN trustee- 
^fiip territory in the 289 square mile enclave of 
^rusalem in which 105,000 Arabs and 100,000 Jews 



^ ^ pmes^^The^hrgs^pirts of :Fales^e ?Lre to foxm 
;a&;^c&dMe;\mfpn,;^^^^^ akd 'Alrab^ stated 

ifd each to have an armed militia "sufficient in num- 
ber to maintain internal order and to prevent frontier 
-clashes." Provision is made for democratic institu- 
tions and protection of minorities, British troops are 
to be withdrawn and the British mandate terminated 
by August 1. 

THE BALLOTING, Balloting on the partition 
* proposal was marked by an air- of tense excitement 
in the record crowd which packed the Assembly hall. 
Of the Big Five, the United States and the Soviet 
Union supported partition throughout, Britain and 
China consistently abstained, and France, fearful of 
disturbances in its Arab dependencies, at the end re- 
luc]:aniLv voted^ Thirteen Latin American states 



approved the plan, six abstained, and Cuba alone 
voted no, Yugoslavia abstained, reportedly because 
of its Moslem minority but the rest of the- Slav bloc 
joined the advocates of partition. The Western-Euro- 
pean states and the older British Dominions, some of 
which were at first inclined to abstain, cast an affirma- 
tive vote, as did Liberia which at one time was ru- 
mored to be in the opposing camp. In addition to 
Cuba, the thirteen opponents of partition included 
the siK Arab members and sxs. other states with Mos- 
lem interests — ^Afghanistan, India, Iran, Pakistan, 
Turkey and Greece. 

During the last few days of debate, th6 United ' 
States was attacked by both pro- and anti-partition- 
ists, the former condemning Washington 'for failing 
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to use pressure to line up wtes for partition, and the 
latter charging that the Administration was prevent- 
ing a free vote by attempting to influence other states. 
Some observers speculated that the late-hour switch 
to partition by Haiti and the Philippines resulted 
from American pressure, but no evidence is available 
on this point. 

ARAB OPPOSITION. When the final vote was 
taken the six Arab delegations walked out of the 
Assembly hall, serving notice that they would not 
cooperate in the partition plan. Later that night they 
issued a joint statement denying the legal right of 
the UN to partition Palestine, and calling attention 
to the fact that the states not supporting partition 
included 'all the nations of the East who^ are di- 
rectly concerned In this matter and whose number 
jimounts to over one thousand million people." In 
Damascus, Syria, Arab rioters attacked the Ameri- 
can Legation, while in Palestine Jews were killed 
and a three-day Arab general strike was called. 
Abdul Rahman Azzam Pasha, Secretary General of 
the Arab League of seven states, warned in Cairo 
that the UN decision would be resisted by force, al- 
though he declared he could not say when and where 
troops would be used. According to one report. King 
Ibn Saud of Saudi Arabia has agreed to contribute 
his oil revenues from the United States, reputedly 
- $18,000,000 a year, to support Arab military forces 
in the fight against partition. As yet, however, the 
Arab states have not carried out past threats to with- 
draw from the UN, laxmch a joint declaration of 
war, cancel American oil concessions, or inaugurate 
large-scale guerrilla warfare. 

CAN A JEWISH STATE SURVIVE? There is no 
doubt that Palestine is in for trouble. Zionist propa- , 
gandists, in their efforts to win partition, have min« 
imized Arab opposition, but the Jewish Agency is 
well aware of the danger. David Ben Guriorl^ 
^^ chairman of the Agency's Executive, warned dele- 
gates to the Elected Assembly of Palestine Jewjy 
on October 2 that their goal must be "securitj-' first 
of all and above all, since the fate of the Jewish State 
depends, more perhaps than on anything else, on 
our ability to ensure security." "Every single Jew in 
Palestine," he declared, must play his part in '*a 
suitable security regime.*' From Jerusalem on No- 
vember 30 came the report that Haganah, the Jew- 
ish defense organization, had called for mobilization 
of all men and women from 17 to 35 for special 
"security" ranks, and had called on all men from 25 
to 45 to enlist for **home guard duty." Well-informed 
Zionists recognize, however, that defensive meas- 
ures are not enough. They believe that a Jewish state 
' cannot survive in Palestine imless the Jews ultimately 
win the friendship and cooperation of their Arab 
neighbors. They contend that the economic needs 
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of the Arabs will eventually induce them to cooper- 
ate with the Jews, and that if the Jewish state can 
defend itself until that time its future will be as- 
sured. It is too early to pass sound judgment on 
whether this Zionist emphasis on economic factors 
is justified, or whether an intensified Arab national- 
ism will frustrate Jewish hopes. Zionists fear that 
Syria and Iraq will remain intransigent, but they 
hope to reach agreements with Transjordan and 
Egypt. Kicig Abdullah, Zionists assert, would like 
to add Arab Palestine to Transjordan. 

BRITAIN'S WITHDRAWAL. 1-artition received 
the necessary two-thirds vote because the United 
States and Russia supported it, and because a num- 
ber of other states believed it would be "better 
than nothing." Votes of many states were influenced 
by the impression that "the Arabs are bluffing."^ 
These states may waver m. their deterhunatibn to"^ 
carry out the UN decision if this view proves to be 
unfounded. In such an explosive situation the method - 
by which British troops withdraw from Palestine will 
be of considerable importance. A Colonial Ofiije^ 
spokesman in London was quoted on November gO 
as saying that Britain probably would terminate the 
mandate before the August, 1 deadline. The UN 
plan calls for clearing a seaport area by February 1. 
"to provide facilities for a substantial immigration," 
but Zionists" stress their need for a completely free 
port through which they can bring in guns and sup- 
plies for defense. Britain could also aid partition 
enforcement by keeping its troops longest at those 
points where friction is most likely. 

The inadequacy of enforcement provisions in the 
UN partition plan was the subject of consideral?le 
criticism in the Assembly. Since^noyagreement could 
be reached to provide UN atrned forces,: the five- 
nation 'CQinmission which is to leave fbr Palestine 
' withiri .the next few weeks is confronted; by the ijn- 
satisfactory prospect <^i "i^pM^ 10; iely^ d?i:^*uch-iJap- 
port as it can get ffom (1) British armed f or^^eS in 
the process q£ withd^ay^ng, :(2) Jewish and Arab 
armed militia forces hostile to one another, and 
(3) its own moral prestige. In passing the partition 
plan, however, the UN Assembly branded any at:: 
tempt to alter it by force as a threat to the peace, and 
called on the Security Council, in such a case, to take 
action under Articles 39 and 41 of the Charter which 
call for nonmilitary sanctions by all members of the 
UN, 

Many of the President's advisers in the State De- 
partment, numerous American business interests, and 
most of the small group of Americans who have de- 
voted their lives to Arabic studies believe that Amer- 
ican policy on Palestine has damaged American in- 
terests in the Middle East. There is no doubt that this 
country has lost much good will in the Arab world, 
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ain's decision to withdra^^^ that some definite step 
was essential. In this crisis the division o£ the tloly 
Land into two independent states appeared to many 
Assembly delegates as the least harmful of possible 
alternatives. Certainly the decision of the UN will 
clarify the controversy as to whether partition will 
work. 

Vernon McKay 

OKSHELF ^i^>^l 

Covenant Everlasting; Palestine in Jewish History, by 
Berl Locker. New York, Sharon Books, 1947, $1,50 
This is considered "required reading" for all who write 
or speak on Palestine. 

China: A Model for Europe, by Lewis A. Maverick, San 
Antonio, Texas, Paul Anderson, 1946. 
A valuable contribution to the underst* rtilng of Chinese 
influence on European economic and ppir A theory in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries^ Bound together Jn^ 
two volumes, volume I explores the subject as a whole, and 
volume II is a translation of Le DespotisTue de la Chine by , 
the eighteenth century physiocrat, Francois Quesnay, 

China's Destiny atwZ Chinese Econ^ymic Theory, by Chiang 

Kai-shek. New York, Roy, 1947. $3.50 
Chirva/s Destiny, by Chiang Kai-shek. Translated by Wang 
Chung-hui. New York, Macmillan, 1947. $2.75 
Two editions of important material, throwing light on 
the thought of Chiang Kai-shek. The Boy edition contains 
ChiTiese Economic Theo^^ as well as a translation of the 
original edition of China^s Destiny, and has extensive notes 
and commentary by Philip Jaffe, The officially authorized 
translation of China's Destiny by Wang Chung-hui is 
based on the revised edition, and has a brief preface" by 
Lin Yutang. 

China, edited by Harley Pamsworth MacNair. Berkeley, 
University of California, 1946. $6.50 
More than thirty authorities discuss the history of China 
from ancient times down to the present day. The subjects 
covered include various periods of the Empire and Kepub- 
lie, religion, philosophy, art, literature, education, eco- 
nomic prpblems, and international relations. The chapters 
vary in quality, but the book as a whole is quite useful. 

The Chrysanthemum and the Sword, by Ruth Benedict. 
Boston, Houghton MiflUn, 1946. $3.00 
An anthropologist's analysis of the pattern of Japanese 

thought and behavior. 

^F^opulation and Peace in the Pacific, by Warren S. I'homp- 
^;Son. Chicago, University of Chicago, 194^. $3.75 
, , A discussion of population problems in eastern Asia and 
India, with special reference to agrarian conditions, min- 
eral resources, industrial development and other condition- 
ing factors. Foreseeing a large-scale increase in Asia's 
population during the decades ahead, the author argues 
for progressive policies that will keep the unsettling effects 
of this growth to a minimum. 

Secret MissioTis: The Story of an IntelligcTice Officer, by 
Ellis M. Zacharias. New York, Putnam's, 1946. $3.75 
The personal history of an American naval intelligence 
officer, who worked in Japan before World War II and 
subsequently played an important part in American psy- 
chological warfare against Japan. , 
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but the permanent consequences of oxir action .rwill 
be determined by the course of events in the next 
generation. The partition of Palestine was decided 
upon only after long and exhaustive deliberation 
during two official inquiries within two years. It was 
approved by the General Assembly of the UN. Con- 
ditions in Palestine had readied such an explosive 
point, especially following announcement of Brit- 
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Documents on American Foreign Relations, July 1944-June 
1945, edited by Leland M. Goodrich'and Marie J. Carroll. 
Princeton, Princeton University Press, 1947. $6.00 
The seventh volume in an important series includes 
documentary material on American foreign relations dur- 
ing the last year of World War II. 

The InterTiational Problem, of Governing Mamkind, by 
Philip C. Jessup. Claremont, California, Claremont Col- 
lege, 1947. $2.50 
'^ ^ This slim volume of addresses, delivered in an annual 
series of lectures conducted at the Associated Colleges in 
Claremont by Professor Jessup of Columbia University, 
is a brilliantly "written and stimulating analysis of the 
principal problems of international organization. It is 
"must" reading for all students of international affairs. " 

The United States and Russia, by Vera Micheles Dean, 
with an introduction by Sumner Welles. Cambridge, 
Harvard University, 1947. $3.00 

This volume, the third in the American Foreign Policy 
Library series edited by Sumner Welles, describes post- 
war developments in Russia, analyzes the issues at stake 
between the United States and Russia in Europe, Asia, 
and the Middle East, appraises the respective roles of the 
two countries in the UN, and in the perspective of Russo- 
American relations before 1945 points out some of the 
possible bases of 'a modus vivendi. The book contains an 
annotated bibliography. 

The Development of the Soviet Economic System: An Es- 
say on the Experience of Planning in the U.S*S.R., by 
-^ Alexander Baykov. New York, Macmillaii, 1947^ $6.00 

.*- The author of this volume, a Russian who, i^ now lec- 

-turer, in.charge^of the JDepartment !;>£ Ecoiiomies and.Iii- 
stitutions of- the IJ.S.SJl. a1^ Bitnuhgham Univ^sity in. 
England, gives a valuable^ analysis 'of tbe main-featuyes 
^- tof "^conb'mie l^olicy and «co^o3^i<i d^^^^^^^s^^^'i^^^^^^^^^^^i^ 
„ 3-w>Jfem5^iaAoi3&.,^ha^^ ^n.^ diificult; style,,, mis 

a.lQ'n^-standin^ :need.fior ;a.cp):nprehe^si^^ 
on' this subject; " *-- ' ^^ , ^^.^jSj ..... --■ > . 

:^->'U^ Eorced. Labor in Soviet i2t<ssia-,b^ David J., Ballin aM 
/ -.v'X Boris I. Nicolaevsky. New Haven, Yale University'Pxess, ^ 
^ ;:- v^^^^ 19^7. $3.75 

"I '; :\^Mr. Dallin, a member of the Russian Socialist party 

" ^:^ : r^^io served as opposition deputy in the Moscow Soviet 

i :vr 'j>m 1918 to 1921, when he left Russia for Germany, has 

- =/: - .. .-/dembled information gathered from eye-witness accounts 

:ct\: Regarding conditions in forced labor camps in Russia, 

fwhere he estimates that between 7 and 12 millions are at 

work as punishment for various acts — for the most part, 

he believes, acts of political opposition. These labor camps, 

in his opinion, have become an integral feature of the 

Soviet state. 
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FOREIGN AID DEBATE COMPLICATED BY INJECTION OF CHINA ISSUE 



The emphasis on the need to contain communism 
placed by President Truman in his enunciation of the 
*Truman Doctrine*' on March 12 is causing embar- 
rassment to the Administration now that it is seeking 
to give its policy a more positive character. A number 
of leading Republicans, including Governor Thomas 
E. Dewey of New York, Chairman Arthur H. Van- 
denberg of the Senate Foreign Relations Committee, 
and a majority of the House Foreign Affairs Commit- 
tee, arenising Truman's March argument to demand 
that the Administration broaden the "Marshall 
--Pkn" to include China as well as Europe. The rais- 
ing of the Chinese issue at this time disturbs the 
Administration for three, main reasons. First, it is 
believed that, relative to need, Congress will prob- 
ably appropriate few enough dollars for Europe 
under the best of circumstances, and that anything 
assigned by law to China will be taken from what 
might have gone to. Europe. Second, the expenditure 
of a large sum in China, it is argued, would be 
wasted unless the Chinese government becomes far 
more efficient than it is now. Third, it is feared that 
non-isolationist Republicans are preparing to make a 
party issue of China, and the Administration's al- 
leged neglect of it, during the coming Presidential 
election campaign. 

DEBATE MAY TURN ON SECONDARY IS- 
SUES* The concern for China suggests strongly that 
the coming regular session of Congress may fight 
out the European Recovery Program on oblique is- 
sues. The House and Senate have made swift pro- 
gress during the current special session toward 
^enactment of" the $597,000,000 stopgap aid to Eii- 
' rope/ requested by Truman on November 17.. This 
action indicates the American public is more pre- 
pared than before the war to admit that political and 
economic dislocation abroad injures the United 
States, and that foreign aid is therefore in our self- 
interest. But acceptance of this principle has not been 
followed by agreement on how it should be applied. 
Thus the problem of Europe may be subordinated 
to that of China policy. "The program of Communist 
world conquest is furthest advanced in China,'* 
Governor Dewey said on November 24, at a dinner 
of the alunrni of the Columbia University Law 
School, when he announced his hope that **in the 
face of great peril to .China, our own government 



Washington last January. Americans v/ho believe 
that we can help China by helping Chiang Kai-shek 
contend that China deserves a role in any relief or 
recovery program. A strong proponent of this opin- 
ion in Congress is Representative Walter Judd, Re- 
publican, of Minnesota, a former medical missionary 
in China. He is a member of the House Foreign 
Affairs Committee which on November 25 voted to 
reduce President Truman's European aid request to 
$489,000,000 but to make available $60,000,000 to 
China, although Secretary Marshall on November 12 
had assured the committee the Administration. con-, 
templated organizing a $300,000,000 project for 
China in April. Reports of Communist military suc- 
cess during the past two months have focused atten- 
tion here on the Chinese issue. 

MORE INFORMATION NEEDED. Administ^a^ 
tion leaders privately contend that both the Euro- 
pean Recovery Program and the stopgap request are 
founded not ^o much on the siinple "stop-com- 
munism" of the Truman Doctrine as on the fact that 
it is vital for us to keep world trade channels clear. 
They explain that our whole economy is based on a 
system of world trade, and that we will not be able to 
insulate ourselves from the impact of a starving 
world. Instead of advocating the programs on tEese' 
grounds, however, the Administration itself, look- 
ing-for a way to arouse public opinion, continues to 
rely on th^;appeal to block communism. This in- 
complete ex]pIana£io'n ot the,hases.of American^pol- 



lifiinistetldft program, like Sfeiit^r^i R^ettA.- X^iS-,.^ 
\Vho feat the ddmesHc cdasequences of iHteWal eed- 
nomic controls or others, Uke Senator H. St^'les 
Sridgek, who ^ hesitate to cdniniit tiie country to con-y 
tinued large-scale ' exports. / ; 

Despite the readiness of many Congressmen f : 
oppose the aid programs obliquely, several fa( 
must be noted. Republican Senators Baldwin, of Coi 
necticut, and Aiken and Flanders, of Vermont, havV 
attacked the party leadership for its criticism of Tru-V 
man's proposal for internal controls. On December 1 ? 
the Senate voted, 83 to 6, to authorize the fulf^ 
$597,000,000 recommended by the Administration 
for emergency winter relief to France, Italy and Aus- 



would reverse its policy and take positive steps whil^ ^, ^/'^: General support for the principle of assistance ^ 

Ad\\o:ib I »»^be^ Subjected to disputes over secondary issues. 



there is still time," 



The China question has been smouldering in the 
lited States since General Marshall's rettirhSfe 
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EUROPEAN RECOVERY PROGRAM 



close the gap in the balance of payments.^^ The 
growth of industry and income in other countries 
had not increased British exports proportionately.^^ 
One reason for this was the rising tide of protec- 
tionism abroad; but another important factor was 
the failure of British industry to maintain its com- 
petitive efficiency through modernization.^^ 

As a result of the 1931 British tariff policy and 
the modifications which other nations made in 
their foreign trade controls during the great de- 
pression of the 1930's, a substantial change was 
wrought in the pattern of European — and thus of 
world — commerce. Not only was there a decline 
in the volume of total trade; there was also an im- 
portant change in commercial relationships. The 
system of offsetting trade balances through tri- 
angular and multilateral commerce, which had 
been developed over the course of several decades, 
was seriously crippled.^.^ Confronted with a grow- 
ing problem of idle resources, governments in- 
creased the protection given home producers; at the 
same time a determined effort was made to main- 
tain exports through bilateral agreements, and— 
where possible— through the promotion of regional 
trade. Directly and indirectly, the restrictive meas- 
ures reduced trade balances between countries, and 
in the process the routes by which transfers had 
been effected between debtors and creditors were 
altered. Whereas such international payments had 
hitherto been accomplished in a roundabout way, 
involving trade with and between several countries, 
many of these transactions were now made directly 
between the two nations concerned. Thus, the 
United Kingdom, France, Belgium, and the Neth- 
erlands had an aggregate favorable balance of $602, 
million in trade with their dominions and overseas 
territories in 1928 — even though a large part of the 
income on foreign account of the mother countries 
came from investments in these areas; but in 1938, 
they had an unfavorable merchandise balance of 
$686 million with their empires. The income due 
them as creditors was therefore collected in large 
part directly.^^ As a result, intra-European trade 
was also affected, 

10. G. D. A. MacDougall, "Britain's Foreign Trade Problem," 
Economic Journal (London), March 1947, pp. 79-80. 

11. Ibid,, p. 82. 

12. The volume of domestic investment — the point of growth 
and improvement in an economy — was not on a sufficiendy 
large scale. It may well be that even though the export of Brit- 
ish capital after 1919 was less than before the war, the outflow 
was at the expense of a more efficient home industry. Accord- 
ing to the M^acmillan Committee on Finance and Industry, Lon- 
don financial institutions were in some respects "more highly 
organised to provide capital to foreign countries than to British 
industry." See Cmd. 3897 (1931). P- I7i- 

13. League of Nations, Europe's Trade (Geneva, 1941), pp. 
36-37. 

14. Ibid*, p. 36. 



In short, economic policy in Europe after 1930 
increasingly emphasized employment rather than 
productivity, domestic stability rather than the 
gains of foreign trade, and consumer demand in- 
stead of savings and investment. The outcome was 
a greater degree of state intervention and more in- 
tense economic nationalism. But apart from Ger- 
many, where the production of armaments was 
gready expanded, success in solving the problem of 
employment was not noteworthy. As late as 1939, 
in some of the leading democratic nations the per- 
centage of the working population lacking employ- 
ment was disturbingly high.^^ Accordingly, a con- 
siderable loss of production occurred in the free 
world. This is one. reason why the victims of Nazi 
aggression were so poorly prepared to defend them- 
selves. 

IMPACT OF WORLD WAR II 

The conflict of 1939-45 was the third major catas- 
trophe in a single generation for Europe; within 
the compass of twenty-five years the cycle of events 
was that of war, followed by an unstable recovery, 
a prolonged depression, and another war. Twice 
German aggression has been successfully resisted, 
but this time the price paid for the victory has been 
tremendous — never insmodern; history have there 
been such destruction and disruption of economic 
life in Europe as since 1939. For Britain, losses 
sustained during the war are estimated at not less 
than 25 per cent of that country's national wealth ;^^ ^ 
other European nations experienced comparable de- 
clines in their assets, and in some instances — ^Poland, 
Greece and Italy — the damage wrought was even 
larger.^^ 

In considerable part, this undermining of the pro- 
ductive capacity of Europe was the direct result of 
the operations of competing military forces, partic- 
ularly Allied aerial bombardment aimed at trans- 
port and other facilities serving the German high 
command. But aside from this loss, the whole 
system of production and distribution had been 
distorted by the Nazi invaders, who sought to ex- 
ploit systematically the resources of their victims 
and thus increase Germany's military potential. In 
the process, working capital was drained away. The 
most crippling blow to European economy, how- 
ever, was the eventual breakdown of the transport 
network because of military losses and destruction, 

15. D. B. Copland, The Road to High Employment (Cam- 
bridge, Harvard University Press, 1945)* P- 5"' 

16. A. C. Pigou, "1946 and 1919/' Lloyd's Ban\ Review 
(London), July 1946, p. 13. 

17. UN, Preliminary Report of the Temporary Sub-Commis- 
sion on Economic Reconstruction of Devastated Areas , A/ 147 
(Lake Success), October 26, 1946. 
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and the failure to make repairs and replacements. 
All in all, the decline o£ material wealdi, the gen- 
eral dislocation of economic relationships, as well 
as the drain on the physical, moral and spiritual 
resources of Europeans, were such that the capacity 
to produce was markedly reduced. More inaportant 
was the drop in the productivity of labor,, which 
lessened the power to recuperate. 

If the nations of Western Europe are again to be 
self-supporting with a reasonable standard of liv- 
ing, their reconstruction programs must envisage 
a productive capacity that is larger and much more 
efficient than that of pre-war days. For the need to 
finance imports by exports is greater now than it 
was then. While it may be expected that th6 re- 
building of domestic industry will lessen the de- 
pendence on foreign sources of supply, there will 
nevertheless remain many items, particularly food- 
stuffs and raw materials, which must be obtained 
abroad. But whereas in the past the trade deficit 
was offset by net income on account of services and 
returns on foreign investments, this overseas rev- 
enue has been much reduced by the course of 
events since 1939. For Britain, the decline in inter- 
est and dividend receipts between 1938 and 1946 
amounted to ^95 milUon (some $380 million), 
while the revenue from services, such as shipping, 
insurance, : ah*d 'scJ*f orth,*''f ell'^by '^33^ million ($132 
million) .^^ Moreover, the British position has been 
made even more difficult in the long run by the 
' large amount of foreign indebtedness incurred dur- 
ing and since the war. In the official Economic Sur- 
vey for 1^47, it is stated that the loss of gold and 
foreign investments and the creation of new debts 
"implies a worsening in our pre-war capital posi- 
tion in relation to the rest of the world by nearly 
;^6,ooo millions."^^ Accordingly, it is estimated that 
the volume of British exports must be increased by 
75 per cent over the 1938 figure to cover the decline 
of overseas income and to service the new debt 
owed abroad.^° If this goal is not reached, the dis- 
investment which has taken place will compel a re- 
duction in imports to about two-thirds of the 1938 
volume. 

Another pre-war creditor nation confronted with 
a similar problem is the Netherlands.^^^ But neither 

18. New York. Times, October 26, 1947, citing calculations 
made by editors of the London Economist. 

19. Cmd. 7046, p. II. See also, Alfred E. Kahn, "The British 
Balance of Payments and Problems of Domestic Policy," Quar- 
terly Journal of Economics, May 1947, p. 369, and MacDougall, 
cited. 

20. MacDougall, cited, p. 72. 

2oa. The collapse of the German economy has been a severe 
blow to the Netherlands. Pre-war trade with Germany through 
Dutch ports provided a sizeable income which as late as 1938 
amounted to about 100 million florins. The Dutch investment 
in German transport, commercial and other enterprise was ap- 



that country nor any other Western Europeans 
nation can hope to achieve a viable position in the 
world economy unless there is a large expansion o£ 
their export trade. The productive capacity required 
to attain this goal must be created; foreign markets 
to absorb the increased output have to be found. 
For several reasons, this latter undertaking will 
prove difficult in the long run. 

Before the war, the United KLingdom imported 
more European goods than any other country, and 
although the import surplus with the continent had 
been declining since 1932, the British deficit in 
commerce with Europe remained at about $500 
million annually. Since V-E Day, however, the 
trade balance has been reversed, with Europe im- 
porting from Britain more than it sells there.^^ But 
the foreign exchange which accrues to London is 
inconvertible, and dius the favorable balance with 
the continent has not aided Britain in financing its 
deficit with the Western Hemisphere. Recovery of 
European production must be accompanied by a 
revival on a tremendous scale of multilateral world 
trade, otherwise it is unlikely that continental man- 
ufacturers will again enjoy a large market in the 
British Isles. The latter will be able to import only 
to the extent that the trade can be financed by ex- 
ports;^ The same requirement must be met by other 
European nations when foreign aid is no longer 
available. 

Wartime changes in the pattern of world trade 
and industry, however, have created additional 
handicaps for European exporters. The virtual ces- 
sation of normal commercial relationships prompt- 
ed many countries which formerly imported on a 
large scale from the Old World to seek supplies 
elsewhere and, failing this, to expand the output 
of local industry. Industrial development was ac- 
celerated in Latin America, the British Dominions, 
and in the Middle East.^^ Much of this increase in 
industrial output was obtained by more intensive 
use of existing facilities, the efficiency of which dc- 

proximately i billion florins, with the profits" and interest there- 
from transferred through an excess of imports from Germany. 
In 1938 this import surplus was the equivalent of $81 million; 
the total Dutch merchandise trade deficit was $207 million. It 
is apparent, therefore, that the national economies of the two 
countries have been highly integrated in the past; in fact, about 
one-half of Dutch industry was equipped with German machin- 
ery. See Rottcrdamsche Bankverceniging, Quarterly Review 
(Rotterdam-Amsterdam), No. 2, 1947. 

21. During 1946, Britain's export surplus with Europe aver- 
aged $38.4 million monthly; however, in the first seven months 
of 1947 imports increased, and by July the trade showed a 
deficit of $4.8 million. 

22. League of Nations, World Economic Survey, ig42/44. 
(Geneva, 1945), pp. 9iff; B, D. Weinryb, "Industrial Develop- 
ment of the Near East," Quarterly Journal of Economics, March 
1947* PP- 47 1 -99 J and Department of Commerce, Some Factors 
in Post-War Export Trade With tJie BritisJi Empire, Economic 
Series No. 29 (Washington, D.C., 1944), part 11. 
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clined because of rapid depreciation and inability 
ito import parts and replacements. Assuming that 
the high-cost producers are not to be supported by 
^extreme import controls, European manufacturers 
"with superior productivity may once again compete 
^effectively in their old markets. But, as the draft- 
ing of the charter for a proposed International 
Trade Organization (ITO) has revealed, those na- 
tions whose industrial development was promoted 
'during the war are determined to expand further 
»their domestic industry with the aid of import 
quotas. Provided the ITO proponents can keep 
:such protectionism within reasonable limits, the 
growth of income from industrialization may result 
in a larger volume of foreign trade. To share in any 
such increase, however, European exporters must 
achieve -a prompt and efficient restoration of their 
capacity to produce, for one of the most significant 
developments during the war has been the enor- 
mous growth in American* industry. As a competi- 
tor in world markets this country is a formidable 
contender for trade. 

INTRA-EUROPEAN TRADE 

For the reasons given above, Western Europe 
will remain more dependent on its export indus- 
tries than ever before; but the current large volume 
of imports Ironi other continents will be reduced 
as productive capacity is built up and intra-Euro- 
pean commerce increases. Prior to the war, com- 
merce within Europe was of vital importance to all 
the participants; although Britain was less depen- 
dent on such trade than the other countries. Every" 
other European nation sold over one-half of its ex- 
ports within the continent, and with the exception 
•of France, obtained a like amount of imports 
through intra-trade.^^' As might have been ex- 
pected, the ten highly industrialized countries ac- 
-counted for most of this commerce. The agricul- 
tural nations had a' much smaller volume of trade, 
i)ut their trade was even more concentrated in Eu- 
rope— 85 per cent of exports and 75 per cent of 
imports in 1935. 

The war, however, has changed this intricate pat- 
tern of trade by means of which continental Europe 
was to a considerable extent self-supporting. The 
primary factors in the situation have been the de- 
cline of German coal and industrial output, and of 
foodstuffs in Eastern Europe. Germany, which in 
the past supplied large quantities of fuel, steel, 
machinery and other manufactures to Europe — 72 
per cent of its total exports in 1935 — is now trun- 
cated and its economy, particularly die Ruhr-Rhine- 
land industrial concentration, is practically stag- 
es. Europe* s Trade, cited, pp. i5fF. 



nant. Failure thus far of the Big Four to agree on 
the terms of a Germaa peace setdement has made 
the task of economic reconstruction in Western Eu- 
rope more difficult. Plant removals in payment of 
reparation have been much less than was originally 
planned; in the meantime, with Ruhr coal output 
little rciore than 55 per cent of the wartime peak, 
the liberated countries have lacked the supply of 
fuel which they must have to restore fully their 
transport services, and to increase the production 
of electric power, steel, fertilizer, machinery, and 
so on. 

In western Germany there have been acute short- 
•ages of food, housing, and other consumer and 
* producer goods; accordingly, recovery has been far 
less than what was authorized in the Allied level- 
of-industry agreement of March 28, 1946.^^ The 
eastern areas of the country, which in die past ac- 
counted for 20 per cent of the food supply, are 
now incorporated into Poland. The population of 
the combined Anglo-AmeTican occupation zones, 
however, has been gready increased by forced mi- 
grations of Germans from the East. Moreover, Ger- 
many and other European industrial nations ob- 
tained a part of their food requirements before 
1939 through imports from the Danubian coun- 
tries;^^ but since the end of the war only limited 
progress has been made in restoring the agricul- 
tural production of this region, whose trade has 
been largely redirected toward the U.S.S.R. 

Unless and until more food, housing and con- 
sumer goods are made available to the German 
workers, it is unlikely that their productivity will 
increase to any extent. In these circumstances, it is 
not surprising that London and Washington au- 
thorities have given increasing attention recently to 
ways' and means of reviving the Ruhr economy. 
Unless this is done, the burden of occupation costs 
will continue, while the shortage of fuel in West- 
ern Europe will necessitate further credits to fi- 
nance imports of American coal, without which 
recovery would be halted. The issues involved are 
admittedly complicated, for the final decisions must 
take into account the future status of Germany. 
An ever-present risk is a resurgence of German 
military might based on industrial revival. 

DOMESTIC RECOVERY PROBLEMS' 

From the point of view of national security, the 
countries which were victims of German aggres- 
sion have every reason to increase the capacity and 

24. See J. K. Pollock and E. S. Mason, "American Policy To- 
ward Germany," Foreign Policy Reports, November i, I947s 
p. 207. 

25. Germany continued to draw on the resources of this region 
until 1944. 
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productive efficiency o£ their economies. After 
World War I, the position o£ Germany had been 
strengthened by modernization o£ its system of pro- 
duction, while the other major European powers 
accomplished litde in this direction. Moreover, dur- 
ing the depression of the 1930's, the democratic 
governments of Western] Europe did not achieve 
as rapid a recovery as the Nazi regime. 

Iq. their efforts to overcome persistent unemploy- 
ment, however, these countries resorted to more 
and more state intervention, a development which 
was influenced by the increasing popularity of the 
new school of economic thought headed by the late 
Lord Keynes. .He and his followers held the view 
that unemployment resulted from oversaving ac- 
companied by inadequate investment oudets; diere- 
fore, they contended, the proportion of the national 
income consisting of consumer goods and services 
should be increased. More consumption, and less 
saving were the main points of their program. 
They gave litde attention to the problem of mod- 
ernizing British industry and thus improving its 
competitive position in world markets. Their an- 
swer to the balance-of-payments problem in the 
early 1930's was a policy aimed at maximum na- 
tional self-sufficiency, which, they argued, was re- 
quired if a full employment program was to be 
really -effective." ' • - ' i 

In official planning for the transition from war 
to peace economy, unemployment, rather than 
modernization, was again the primary concern. 
Thus, in the White Paper on post-war economic 
policy issued by the Coalition cabinet in May 
1944^^ the emphasis was on measures to maintain 
full employment once the conflict ended, rather 
, than^ on reconstruction and modernization of pro- 
ductive capacity with a minimum of'inflation.^^ 
But whereas reconversion at the end of World 
War I was accompanied by mass unemployment, 
since V-E Day there -has been an acute shortage 
of men and materials, with a steady upward pres- 
sure on prices. Because of wartinie austerity, a size- 

26. Employment Policy, Cmd. 6527. 

27. The Laborites, however, did contend that full production 
constituted a special problem which in some industries — ^par- 
ticularly coal mining — could be solved only by nationalization. 
But neither before nor since V-E Day has there been anything - 
in British economic life comparable to the Monnet plan for the 
rebuilding and modernization of French industry. This need is 
now being recognized. In France, the problem of increasing the 
national income has been dealt with "as a problem in labor 
productivity rather than one of achieving full employment." 
See Edgar Beigel, "France Moves Toward National Planning," 
Political Science Quarterly, September 1947, p. 384. Given the 
shortage of labor caused by a declining population, such atten- 
tion to productivity — output per man-hour— is to be expected; 
but the same approach must be followed in Britain if a higher 
real income 'is to be achieved, for in Britain, too, there is now 

a labor shortage. In particular, restricdve practices on the part of 
trade unions and management must be eliminated. 



able backlog of consumer buying power was cre- 
ated; at the same time, productive facilities, apart 
from the armament industries, declined. Such a 
situation sums up in a dangerous inflationary 
potential; therefore, when the Labor party came to 
power in 1945 it could not respond to the popular 
demand, for higher wages and shorter hours except 
at the peril of a breakdown in price controls and 
rationing. As it is, the British economy has been 
characterized by "hidden inflation," a condition in 
which purchasing power increases and although 
prices do not rise markedly, money earnings buy 
little. For a number of reasons— adverse weather, 
the coal shortage, military commitments abroad, 
rising import prices, and so forth— the gap in the 
balance of payments has widened. 

Faced with a mounting economic crisis, the 
Labor government is now recasting its program. 
To reduce the large deficit with dollar countries, 
further cuts in food and other consumer goods im- 
ports were recendy announced. Oudays on hous- 
ing, factories and other types of capital formation 
are to be slashed by £12.00 million immediately to 
make more resources available for export indus- 
tries.^^ Further measures to reduce the inflationary 
potential include a tax program, announced on 
November 12, which is designed, to drain some 
5C208 milliofi from the expendable funds of the 
British people.^^ In short, even though the volume 
of production has already surpassed the 1938 level, 
the international position of Britain has been so 
weakened, as pointed out above, that to avoid an 
impending exhaustion of dollar reserves more aus- 
terity must be decreed— even in capital forination, 
without which the required additions to productive 
capacity cannot be achieved. 

In France and Italy, the situation is even more 
critical than in Britain. External reserves have been 
reduced to the point where not enough dollar ex- 
change remains to finance imports of food and 
fuel, without which a collapse of the economy is 
almost certain. The wage-price spiral has not been 
brought under control; farmers hoard their surplus 
produce in expectation of higher returns, or use 
grain to feed livestock which can be sold at pre- 
mium prices. In general, there has been a crippling 
decline of trade between town and country. Sub- 
sidies to farmers and nationalized industries to hold 
down prices have added to the budgetary deficit, - 
and thus the supply of currency. Some of these out- 

a8. See New Yor\ Times, October 24, 1947. Cf. Jacob Viner, . 
"An American View of the British Economic Crisis," • L/oy^x 
Bank Review (London), October 1947, pp/28-38, who thmks 
that the capital goal to date has been too small and therefore 
"the most discouraging aspect of the entire picture." 
29. See G. S. McClclian, "Britain's Economic Problems," 
Foreign Policy Reports, to be published January i, 1948. 
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lays, however, have been reduced in recent weeks 
in an effort to achieve some measure of monetary 
stabilization. But another increase in vrages has 
been approved by the French government, which 
has warned that a further rise in prices will make 
all economic planning impossible,^° As in Britain, 
it has been necessary to reduce the volume of cap- 
ital oudays, although these arc indispensable in the 
fulfillment of the reconstruction program.^^ 

In the Low Countries, reconstruction has not 
thus far reached such an impasse, although the 
Belgian government recently announced that ad- 
ditional cuts in imports might be necessary in the 
near future to avoid depletion of its dollar re- 
serves.^2 But if the economic situation in Britain, 
France and elsewhere in Western Europe does not 
soon show improvement, the process of diminished 
capital formation for want of sufficient resources 
to carry forward the work of reconstruction will 
tend to spread. For despite the low level of activity, 
members of the European community remain in- 
terdependent.^^ 

NEED FOR EUROPEAN COOPERATION 

Confronted with an acute balance-of-payments 
problem, those countries whose external reserves 
are rapidly vanishing have^^no choice but to pursue 
policies aimed at more austerity and national self- 
sufficiency; but, as was abundandy illustrated in 
the interwar period, such a course tends to become 
self-defeating. Moreover, since each devastated 
country must more or less rebuild its entire national 
economy, the risk of uneconomic duplication of 
productive facilities is now even greater. Given an 
almost universal shortage of manpower and ma- 
terials in the face of an unparalleled peacetime de- 
mand, logic would seem to compel the adoption 
of a supranational system of priorities, if the most 
effective use is to be made o£ available resources. 

The several national reconstruction programs 
have beeen developed because concerted action 
within each country was necessary; the lack of co- 
ordination between these plans, however, has re- 
flected a failure to realize the gains to be reaped 
from a regional approach to the" common problems 
of recovery. Thus, while each country has relied 
on a system of priorities to obtain greater use of its 
available manpower and materials, a comparable 
arrangement on an intergovernmental basis has^ 

30. l^ew Yor\ Times, October 28, 1947, quoting report o£ the 
Monnet plan group. 

31. Business Week., October 18, 1947, p. m. 

32. Islew Yor\ Times, October 30, 1947. 

33. Thus, for example, Sweden now faces an acute balance-of- 
payments problem which is ascribable in part to the economic 
difficulties of Western Europe. 
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been worked out only for inland transport, coal 
and food imports. Accordingly, rebuilding the war- 
shattered economies of Europe has been largely a 
competitive undertaking. It was expected that the 
Emergency Economic Committee for Europe 
(EECE), which was set up in June 1945 with the 
United States included in the membership, would 
reduce the area of conflict in post-war planning. 
But in the report of the EECE for 1946, the Secre- 
tary-General noted that "governments have tended 
to prefer to work out their reconstruction plans in 
isolation, confining their consultation with other 
governments to bilateral discussions through diplo- 
matic channels or to intergovernmental discussions 
on a narrower basis than that of the Committee."^^ 
A similar conclusion was reached by the UN Sub- 
Commission on Economic Reconstruction of Dev- 
astated Areas in a report on Europe filed with 
the Economic and Social Council on September 13, 
1946.^^ The proposal that an Economic Commis- 
sion for Europe be formed by the Council was ap- 
proved unanimously on March 3, 1947.^^ At first, 
however, this project was opposed by the Soviet 
Union. Although that country later voted for the 
ECE, the outlook for fruitful cooperation steadily 
declined under the impact of the growing tension 
between East and West. In the meantime, eco- 
nomic conditions in Europe rapidly deteriorated. 
Reporting to the American people on the abortive 
meeting of the Council of Foreign Ministers in 
Moscow during March and April 1947, Secretary 
Marshall stated that this country could not await 
"compromise through exhaustion," which Stalin 
had recommended.^^ Fully aware that American 
foreign policy objectives were in jeopardy, Marshall 
in his Harvard speech on June 5 promised further 
aid,' provided the European governments took the 
initiative and devised a comprehensive plan for 
maximum cooperation and self-help. Sixteen west- 
ern countries accepted his proposal, while the 
U.S.S.R and its satellites rejected it. 

PARIS CONFERENCE RECOVERY PLAN 

The four-year production program outlined in 
the General Report which the sixteen-nation 
Committee of European Economic Cooperation 
(CEEC) submitted to Washington on September 22 
is a signal contribution to effective mobilization 
of the available resources of the participants. Plan- 
ning for a concerted effort to raise the level of pro- 

34. First Annual Report by the Secretary-General of the Emer- 
gency Economic Committee for Europe (London, HMSO, 1946), 
p. 23. 

35-. See UN document A/147, cited, pp. 59 and fe, 
36. Hutcheson, "International Agencies,"^ cited. 
^ 37. See Pollock and Mason, cited, pp. 210-11. 
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duction in countries which, with western Germany, 
have a total population o£ 270,000,000 is no simple 
and easy undertaking. Yet, in less than nine weeks, 
experts of the CEEC and subordinate technical 
committees on food and agriculture, fuel and pow- 
er, iron and steel, timber and manpower, balance- 
of-payments problems, and fiaance have together 
drafted a detailed program covering the period 
1948-51. Among the principal output targets for 
these four years are the following: a restoration of 
\^ pre-war bread grain and other cereal production, 

I with even larger increases in sugar and potatoes; 

^^ an increase in coal output to 584,000,000 tons, or 

one-third more than the 1947 level and 30,000,000 
tons above the 1938 level; an expansion of elec- 
tricity output 40 per cent above 1947, and a growth 
of generating capacity to two-thirds above pre-war; 
an oil refining capacity two and a half times that 
of 1938; steel production of 55,000,000 tons, or 80 
per cent more than in 1947 and 20 per cent higher 
than the output of 1938; expansion of inland trans- 
port facilities to carry 25 per cent more traflSc in 
1951 than in 1938; a restoration of pre-war mer- 
chant fleets by 1951; and reliance on European pro- 
duction to supply most of the capital equipment 
needed for these increases in capacity ,^^ 

Ir^ analyzing the domestic policies wl^ich are nec- 
eisl&ary if this vasf prodilction program is \o suc- 
ceed, the report stresses the need for internal finan- 
cial and monetary stability. Failure on this score, 
it is further noted, will not only retard recovery 
of production but will also have an unstabiUzing 
effect on other countries by limiting and distorting 
trade, with the result that economic cooperation is 
made more difficult.^^ This appraisal of the situa- 
tion coincides with what other observers have said 
in criticism of the monetary policies of some Euro- 
pean countries; they have pointed out that further 
foreign credits alone are not the answer^, for al- 
though the strain on the balance of payments is 
^ eased, the underlying disequilibrium in the domes- 
tic economy is not thereby corrected. 

To effect the greatest possible measure of seLE- 
help> the members of the CEEC propose to imple- 
ment their individual production programs and 
stabilization plans by promoting greater intergov- 
ernmental cooperation. The Paris report points out 
that the various production plans envisage export 
surpluses wherever possible, with each partici- 
pant supplying in part or in whole the require- 
ments of others, thus reducing the deficiencies 
which are now being* met, if at all, by imports. 

38. For details, see CEEC General Report (Washington, De- 
partment of State), vol. I, chap, iii. ^ 

39. lifid.j pp. 26-37. For similar comments, see Bank for In- 
ternational Settlements, lyi/i Annual Report (Basle), p. 9. 



But this increase in intra-trade will not be realized 
unless import barriers are reduced. The sixteen na- 
tions, therefore, have agreed that the present abnor- 
mal restraints on their foreign commerce should 
be abolished as soon as possible; they also endorse 
the principles set forth in the charter of the pro- 
posed ITO, which calls for a world-wide reduction 
of tariffs on a multilateral basis. At the same time, 
steps are to be taken immediately to explore the 
possibility of liberalizing mutual trade through the 
development of customs unions in Europe — a pro- 
ject which has been supported by the United States. 
Already, the governments of Belgium^ the Nether- 
lands and Luxembourg are working out a trade 
arrangement that in their case will eventually in- 
volve a complete economic union. But, as the re- 
port notes, revision of import controls to form a 
customs union "particularly between several large, 
and highly industrialised countries, involves com- 
plex technical negotiations and adjustments which 
can only be achieved by progressive stages over a 
period of years."^° The problems involved and the 
steps to be taken, however, will be explored by a 
study group on which all of the participating coun^ 
tries other than Norway, Sweden and Switzerland 
are represented. Norway and Sweden have an- 
nounced their intention t9 consider separately with 
Denmark and Iceland the formation of a Scandi- 
navian customs union. France and Italy, as well as 
Greece and Turkey, are now conducting bilateral 
discussions on this subject. Given the present im- 
poverished state of Western Europe, the choice in 
final analysis is either more integration or more dis- 
organization; there can be no real prosperity unless 
it is shared by all. 

FOUR COOPERATIVE PROJECTS 

While the Paris committee righdy discounts the 
prospect of an early integration of the productive 
resources of the member countries through the cre- 
ation of customs unions, at the same time it agrees 
that in certain fields collective action is an imme- 
diate possibility. Four examples are cited. First, it 
is stated that "a series of projects is being developed - 
for common planning of the exploitation of new 
sources of electrical power."^^ Such a scheme is 
projected for the development of hydroelectric re- 
sources of the Alps. Second, it is proposed that the 
participants seek to increase the efficiency of pro- 
duction by encouraging the standardization of cer- 
tain types of equipment, as for example, freight 
cars, mining and electrical machinery. Third, more 
efficient use of freight cars through pooling is rec- 

40. General Report, cited, p. 34. 

41. Ibid,, p. 38. 
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ommended. Finally, the high cost o£ installing steel 
production capacity has led to an interchange o£ 
information by steel producing countries regarding 
their programs of modernization and extension so 
that each country may take account of the plans 
made by others. 

At best, however, these measures constitute only 
a small beginning, particularly when contrasted 
with the extent to which a large part of the invest- 
ment and output of European industry was coordi- 
nated and regulated before 1939 by international 
cartels. So extensive was the development of car- 
tels in pre-war Europe that some proponents of 
continental federation looked upon diem as aiu ap- 
propriate institution to achieve economic unifica- 
tion, provided their operations were controlled in 
the public interest. "The producers," Edouard Her- 
riot wrote in 1930, "have long since recognized a 
necessity which politicians are just beginning to 



see, 
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After making allowance for mutual aid, the re- 
port sets forth a substantial list of import require- 
ments without which the four-year production plan 
cannot succeed. These imports are to be obtained 
largely from the United States, with the result tiiat 
the total deficit with this country for the period 
1948-51 will amount to I15.81 billion. For the same 
period, the deficit vnth tihe^remainde^of t^e Arci^r- 
ican contineiit is estimated at $5.97 billion. The 
^ggr^gsite needs thus are $21.78 bUlion, or $22.44 
billion, if the projected imports of dependent terri- 
tories are included.^^ It is indicated, however, that 
imports of equipment amounting to $3.13 billion 
for the four-year plan might be financed by the 
International Bank, Moreover, a tentatively esti- 
mated surplus of $2.81 billion .with othef nonpar- 
ticipating countries is considered possible. But this 
cannot be used to cover the dollar deficit of CEEC 
members unless there is a suflScient flow of dollar 
exchange to the nonparticipating countries. 

The projected imports, however, will not permit 
a return to the pre-war standard of living. The 
committee has had to take account of the world- 
wide shortage of foodstujBFs, and the increased de- 
pendence, therefore, on this country as a source of 
supply. But the actual deficit in the period covered 
may well exceed the committee's estimates, since the 
latter are based on the questionable assumption of a 
^'substantial and steady resumption of Eastern Eu- 
ropean food, feeding-sttiffs, and timber supplies."^ 

Finally, a significant feature of the four-year pro- 

42. Edouard Herriot, TAe United States of Europe (New York, 
Viking, 1930), p. no. He considered continental federation the 
only answer to the problem of cartels. 
43.. General Report, cited, p. 54. 
44. Ibid,, p. 43. 



duction plan is the part which western Germany is 
expected to play. The American government has 
all along contended that there must be a recovery 
of production in the occupied zones if Europe is 
to be prosperous. The plans to increase Ruhr out- 
put, already mentioned, are intended to reduce and 
eventually eliminate the occupation costs now being 
met by London and Washington. But they have 
also been worked out in terms of the need of West- 
ern Europe for more German coal, machinery, and 
so forth. High State Department officials have 
said in effect that the economic recovery of Ger- 
many is the heart of the Marshall proposal,^^ In 
their deliberations, the CEEC studied the German 
'problem, and those members which had been at 
war with the Hitler regime accepted in principle 
the thesis that European recovery requires a larger 
volume of production in the occupied zones. "Other 
Western European countries," it is stated, "cannot 
be prosperous as long as the economy of die West- 
ern Zone is paralysed, and a substantial increase of 
output there will be required if Europe is tp be- 
come independent of outside support."^ 

COMMUNIST ATTACK ON MARSHALL PLAN 

International politics has unquestionably com- 
plicate(^ the i formulation of a European recoVery 
program, both with respect to the future economic 
position of Germany and the probable course of 
East-West trade. The Soviet Union and its neigh- 
bors in Eastern Europe have not only rejected the 
American offer, but have gone further and declared 
their intention to oppose the Marshall plan in every 
possible way. On October 5 the Communist lead- 
ers of nine European countries issued a statement 
in which American policy was labelled "dollar im- 
perialism." To mobilize resistance to our aid pro- 
gram, an "Information Bureau" (Cominform) has 
been set up in Belgrade.^^ 

' To translate this threat into action, however, the 
Communists will undoubtedly rely in the main 
on obstructionist tactics by the party membership 
in Western Europe. In this connection, it appears 
that the current wave of strikes in France and 
Italy is part of a concerted drive to block the Euro- 
pean Recovery Program. For while it is true that 
French and Italian workers have a legitimate griev- 
ance because of their low standard of living, de- 
mands for higher wages can be met only at the 
expense of further delay in achieving financial and 
monetary stabilization — a sine qua non of any 

45. Felix Belair, Jr., "Revitalized Ruhr Termed the Heart of 
Marshall Plan," New York Times, August 12, 1947. 
/^6, General* Report, cited, Appendix B, p. 70. 
47. New York Times, October 23, 1947. 
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is the further consideration that long before 1939 
the economic position of Europe, particularly the 
United Kingdom, had been undergoing a rela- 
tive decline. In short, there are both old and new 
problems to be solved in planning reconstruction 
and development. 

An important long-term factor in the present 
plight of Europe is the failure in the past to eflFect 
a satisfactory adjustment to the changing pattern 
of world trade and industry. The nineteenth cen- 
tury network of international commerce had been 
centered upon the northern and western countries. 
Following the lead of Britain, these nations be- 
came highly industrialized, achieving the position 
of "the world*s workshop," Although France re- 
tained a nearly balanced agro-industrial economy, 
the others in varying degrees increased their de- 
pendence on foreign markets, both as a source of 
food and raw materials— without which they could 
not have achieved such a high level of output— and 
as an outlet for manufactures arid services ex- 
changed for these imports'.N Elsewhere in Europe, 
the predominance of agrarian pursuits remained 
largely unchanged; markets for surplus grain and 
other farm products increased as the population of 
the industrial areas became more and more urban- 
ized.p *Thus,' within* 'Europe^- ^ and^ in ^^ transactions 
with other continents, an intricate pattern of trade 
• was developed bn the basis of territorial division 
of labor. While this trade pattern enabled the in- 
dustrial countries to enjoy "a high standard of liv- 
ing, their continued prosperity required not only 
a peaceful, well-functioning world economy but 
also a high degree of adaptability to meet the in- 
evitable appearance of competition in foreign mar- 
kets. Other areas of the world, however, notably 
the United States and Japan, developed a consid- 
erable manufacturing enterprise, and the lead orig- 
inally enjoyed by Europe was thereby cut down. 
At the same time, the competitive advantages of 
large-scale grain production in the Western Hem- 
isphere steadily improved, and grain exports to the 
old world created difficulties for small-scale Euro- 
pean farmers. 

These, trends were accelerated by World War I, 
which reduced the resources Europe haii at its dis- 
posal for necessary adjustments to the changing 
conditions of trade and industry. During the de- 
cade following 1919, prosperity was not widespread 
—in Britain, for example, more than a million 
workers were constantly unemployed. Such equi- 
librium as was attained in the world economy 
proved highly unstable, for it depended to a large 
extent on a sizeable, but unsteady, export of Amer- 
ican capital which was not always constructively 



invested.^ Moreover, in 1919 there was litde plan- 
ning for post-war emergency conditions. Interallied 
action to meet urgent requirements of raw ma- 
terials and essential manufactures was lacking; 
faced with acute shortages, most European coun- 
tries were forced to husband their meagre resources 
by imposing restrictions on foreign trade. In shorty 
"commercial policy was driven from the outset 
down the wrong road and never found another."^ 

Although from 1920 to 1929 the general trend of 
commercial policy was toward the restoration of a 
trade pattern comparable to that prevailing before 
1914^ the rise- in tariJfl barriers was almost uninter- 
rupted.^ Th^ effect of this trade restrictionism, 
however, was mild in comparison with what hap- 
pened during the depression of the 1930's when 
nearly every country imposed isolationist and dis- 
criminatory controls. To overcome balance-of-pay- 
ments difficulties, the industrial countries of Europe 
encouraged an unsound expansion of farm output 
— especially cereals — ^by import curbs and price reg- 
ulation. In Southeastern Europe, on the other hand, 
uneconomic manufacturing enterprise was pro- 
moted by protectionist policies, while little was 
done to increase the "productivity of agriculture, 
traditional mainstay of this region.^ Throughout 
Europe — and 'elsewhere — economic policy aimed at 
greater self-sufficiency, a trend strengthened by in- 
ternational mistrust. 

Britain, whose share in world trade was larger 
than that of any other country, maintained more 
or less unchanged its traditional regime of freer 
trade until 1931; but^this was not a symbol of eco- 
nomic power, for Britain's relative position as an 
exporter had steadily declined. Tariff protection 
and exchange depreciation of sterling improved 
somewhat the balancenDf-payments situation; how- 
ever, in 1938 British exports (by quantity) were 
still two-fifdis below the 1913 volume, while im- 
ports were greater by 25 per cent. Throughout the 
interwar period, the larger purchases abroad were 
made possible by the increasingly favorable rate at 
which exports were exchanged for imports, and— 
after 1930 — by a drain on overseas investments to 

6. The burden of war debts and reparations made the achieve- 
ment of lasting stability and balance all the more difficult; the 
outflow of American capital, however, partly offset this handicap. 

7. League of Nations, Europe's Overseas Needs, 79/9-7920, 
and How They Were Met (Geneva, 1943), p, 48. 

8. Ibid,, Commercial Policy in the Interwar Period, 1942; O. 
Delle Donne, European Tariff Policies (New York, Adelphi, 
1928); and Leo Pasvolsky, Economic Nationalism of the Dan- 
ubian States (New York, Macmillan, 1928). 

9. Royal Institute of International Affairs, South-Bastern Eu- 
rope, A Political and Economic Survey (New York, Oxford 
University Press, 1939); and ibid,. Agrarian Problems from the 
Baltic to the Aegean, 1944. 

o 
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close the gap in the balance o£ payments.^^ The 
growth o£ industry and income in other countries 
had not increased British exports proportionately.^^ 
One reason for this was the rising tide of protec- 
tionism abroad; but another important factor was 
the failure of British industry to maintain its com- 
petitive efSciency through modernization.^^ 

As a result o£ the 1931 British tariff policy and 
the modifications which other nations made in 
their foreign trade controls during the great de- 
pression of the 1930*8, a substantial change was 
wrought in the pattern of European — and thus of 
world — commerce. Not only was there a decline 
in the volume of total trade; there was also an im- 
portant change in commercial relationships. The 
system of offsetting trade balances through tri- 
angular and multilateral commerce, which had 
been developed over the course of several decades, 
was seriously crippled.^.^ Confronted with a grow- 
ing problem of idle resources, governments in- 
creased the protection given home producers; at the 
same time a determined effort was made to main- 
tain exports through bilateral agreements, and — 
where possible — through the promotion of regional 
trade. Directly and indirectly, the restrictive meas- 
ures reduced trade balances between countries, and 
in the process the routes by which transfers had 
been effected between debtors and creditors were 
altered. Whereas such international payments had 
hitherto been accomplished in a roundabout way, 
involving trade with and between several countries, 
many of these transactions were now made directly 
between the two nations concerned. Thus, the 
United Kingdom, France, Belgium, and the Neth- 
erlands had an aggregate favorable balance of |6o2 
million in trade with their dominions and overseas 
territories in 1928 — even though a large part of the 
income on foreign account of the mother countries 
came from investments in these areas; but in 1938, 
they had an unfavorable merchandise balance of 
$686 million with their empires. The income due 
them as creditors was therefore collected in large 
part directly.^^ As a result, intra-European trade 
was also affected. 

TO, G. D. A. MacDougall, "Britain*s Foreign Trade Problem," 
Economic Journal (London), March 1947, pp. 79-80. 

11. Ibid,, p. 82, 

12. The volume of domestic investment — the point of growth 
and improvement in an economy — was not on a sufficiently 
large scale. It may well be that even though the export of Brit- 
ish capital after 191 9 was less than before the war, the outflow 
was at the expense of a more efficient home industry. Accord- 
ing to the M!acmillan Committee on Finance and Industry, Lon- 
don financial institutions were in some respects "more highly 
organised to provide capital to foreign countries than to British 
industry." See Cmd, 3897 (193 1)» P- I7i- 

13. League of Nations, Europe's Trade (Geneva, I94i)j PP* 
36-37* 

14. Ibid., p. 36. 



In short, economic policy in Europe after 1930 
increasingly emphasized employment rather than 
productivity, domestic stability rather than the 
gains of foreign trade, and consumer demand in- 
stead of savings and investment. The outcome v^as 
a greater degree of state intervention and more in- 
tense economic nationalism. But apart from Ger- 
many, w^here the production of armaments v^as 
greatly expanded, success in solving the problem of 
employment was not notev^orthy. As late as 1939, 
in some of the leading democratic nations the per- 
centage of the working population lacking employ- 
ment was disturbingly high.^^ Accordingly, a con- 
siderable loss of production occurred in the free 
world. This is one. reason why the victims of Nazi 
aggression were so poorly prepared to defend them- 
selves. 

IMPACT OF WORLD WAR II 

The conflict of 1939-45 ^^^ ^^ third major catas- 
trophe in a single generation for Europe; within 
the compass of twenty-five years the cycle of events 
was that of war, followed by an unstable recovery, 
a prolonged depression, and another war. Twice 
German aggression has been successfully resisted, 
but this time the price paid for the victory has been 
tremendous — ^never in^moderri) history have there 
been such destruction and disruption of economic 
life in Europe as since 1939. For Britain, losses 
sustained during the war are estimated at not less 
than 25 per cent of that country's national wealth ;^^ ^ 
other European nations experienced comparable de- 
clines in their assets, and in some instances — ^Poland, 
Greece and Italy — the damage wrought was even 
larger.^^ 

In considerable part, this undermining of the pro- 
ductive capacity of Europe was the direct result of 
the operations of competing military forces, partic- 
ularly Allied aerial bombardment aimed at trans- 
port and other facilities serving the German high 
command. But aside from this loss, the whole 
system of production and distribution had been 
distorted by the Nazi invaders, who sought to ex- 
ploit systematically the resources of their victims 
and thus increase Germany's military potential. In 
the process, working capital was drained away. The 
most crippling blow to European economy, how- 
ever, was the eventual breakdown of the transport 
network because of military losses and destruction, 

15. D. B. Copland, The Road to High Employment (Cam- 
bridge, Harvard University Press, 1945)* P* 5". 

16. A. C. Pigou, "1946 and 1919/' Lloyd's Bank Review 
(London), July 1946, p. 13. 

17. UN, Preliminary Report of the Temporary Sub-Commis- 
sion on Economic Reconstruction of Devastated Areas, A/ 147 
(Lake Success), October 26, 1946. 
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sound recovery plan. Instability and inflation aid 
the Communists by undermining the middle class 
and thereby accentuating the contrast between rich 
and poor. Moreover, the fact that wages rarely rise 
as fast as prices engenders more discontent among 
the workers. In short, the worsening of the mon- 
etary situation is a serious threat to social and po- 
litical stability. 

Another weapon in the armory of the left-wing 
extremists is the contention that the CEEC mem- 
bers are compromising their sovereignty by par- 
ticipating in the American program.^^ This argu- 
ment, however, is offset in part at least by the belief 
of many Europeans that a Communist-dominated 
government would not be entirely free of foreign 
influence. What is perhaps the most fruitful line of 
opposition is the assertion that the primary aim of 
the Marshall program is a revival of German pro- 
ductive power ahead of general European recov- 
ery .^^ But if the demand of the French government 
that reconstruction of the Lorraine steel industry 
take precedence over that of the Ruhr is granted, 
which seems likely, fear of a resurgence of German 
military might will be considerably allayed. 

Finally, the Communists of Eastern Europe may 
reduce dieir trade with the West. Actually, how- 
ever, the volume of such commerce continues much 
below the. pre-w£^ Ipvel. Dj^vastation (during ^the 
v^ar, subsequent land refdjrms, and adverse weather 
have retarded the recovery of production, and thus 
automatically limited the surpluses available for ex- 
port. Long before the Marshall proposal was made, 
Eastern European- trade had been largely directed 
toward the U.S.S.R. One exception is Czechoslo- 
vakia, which has maintained a substantial and fav- 

48. On October 31 spokesmen for the CEEC submitted an 
aide-memoire to the State Department, suggesting that coopera- 
tion be effected in such a way that this country could not fairly 
be charged with interfering in internal affairs of the European 
nations. Ncu/ Yor\ Times, November i, 1947. 

49. It should bf noted, however, that this attack is not likely 
to be completely successful, since the terms of a German peace 
treaty as advocated by Moscow include a strong central govern- 
ment and a level of industry which is actually higher than that 
proposed by the Western powers. 



orable trade balance widi the West; but this situa-' 
tion will be changed by the provisions of its new 
commercial pact with Moscow.^^ Henceforth, it is 
reported, almost the entire output of Czech machin- 
ery and other reconstruction items will be sold to 
the Soviet Union. The objective, according to gov- 
ernment spokesmen, is to make die Czech economy 
depression-proof.^^ 

CONCLUSION 

However well devised, the Marshall proposal is 
not the final solution to the problem of European 
recovery; rathef it is die beginning of a construc- 
tive policy which will require further implementa- 
tion. A reasonable equilibrium ih the world distri- 
bution of productive power has been lacking since 
before 1914; as the result of the events of 1939-45, 
the international economy has been further dis- 
torted. Only in the Western Hemisphere is there 
an aggregate surplus of production, while die East- 
ern Hemisphere, is a deficit area even for the^bare 
necessities of life. The supreme task of economic 
statesmanship, therefore, is not limited to bridging 
this gap in the present emergency; substantial re- 
sults will be achieved only when die necessary con- 
ditions for long-range balance and stability have 
been created. These include continued, and more 
gtoerousj^sxip/ort of die princ4>les of the proposed 
ITO charter, in the development of which the 
United States has played a leading part. Pending 
the adjustment in foreign trade to coincide with 
our creditor status, the outflow of private capitaL 
must bd resumed to provide dollar exchange and 
at the same time to promote economic develop- 
ment abroad. Only in this way can the United 
States be a stabilizing factor in the world econ- 
omy; the alternative is a repetition of what hap- 
pened in the interwar period, 

50. See New Yor^ Times, November 2, 1947. 

51. iBid,, December 5, 1947. The impending trade shift, ac- 
cording to some observers, is really a part of the Soviet counter- 
offensive against the CEEC plan. See il>id., December 7, 1947. 
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In the opinion o£ the President's (Harrhnan) 
Committee on Foreign Aid, the United States can 
wisely undertake a foreign aid program costing 
about $5,75 biUion for 1948, which in over-all terms 
"would not even require die maintenance of pres- 
ent rates of exports."^ It is noted, however, that 
the problem of a "supportable" program must be 
examined with reference to particular markets for 
particular commodities. When this is done, it is 
found that supply will be a limiting factor in sev- 
eral cases. Many European requirements, even after 
they have been scaled down to allow for a slower, 
more feasible rate of capital formation, cannot be 
fully met. Such items include those for which the 
demand is greatest— food, feed, fertilizer, steel and 
steel-making materials, most types of machinery 
and equipment, and certain basic raw materials 
(e.g. cotton). 

FOOD SUPPLY PROBLEM • 

In terms of the probable repercussion on the 
American economy, the supply of food is the most 
crucial factor in the situation, both here and abroad. 
To meet what are admittedly minimum needs for 
food and fertilizer, the CEEC plan calls for im- 
ports from^ this cojmtryV totaling $1.5 billion in 
1948. As late as 1951, fooS purchase? here totaling 
$1.2 billion are assumed. For 1948, grain supplies 
from the United States are put at 9 million tons, 
with 16 million tons to come from other sources. 
-Even if this quantity were available. Western Eu- 
rope would still be short some 10 million tons, 
since the total estimated need is 35 million. But 
while the voluntary rationing program now in force 
may permit the shipment of about 9 million tons of 
grain to Europe in the current year, only a most 
favorable crop in 1948 would enable this per- 
formance to be repeated. The 1947 corn yield was 
less by 900 million bushels than that of 1946, with 
the result that until recendy a large amount of 
wheat was diverted to livestock feeding. More- 
over, the fall drought may well reduce the winter 
wheat crop (normally two-thirds of the yearly har- 
vest), and in that event a partof the current supply 
of grain might have to be widiheld to cover vital 
.requirements next year.^ In short, record Amer- 
ican exports of grain have been made possible by 
unusually favorable weather for the past four years. 
Should there be only average weather for both 
wheat and corn in the next Jjhree years, our grain 
exports to all destinations are^-mxHfcely to exceed 10 
million tons, not all o£,whk|jpw 

1. Report of the 'President's Committee on Foretgh Aid (Wash- 
ington, November 1947) j.P* P,\ 

2. Ibid,f p. E3. 
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for Europe. 

The present dependence of the CEEC members 
on the United States for food supplies is, therefore, 
a highly precarious arrangement. It must be re- 
duced speedily by increased farm production in 
Europe and elsewhere. With this objective in view, 
the Department of Agriculture is developing a plan 
to provide farnx equipment, seeds, fertilizer and 
technical advice to overseas producing areas. World 
population has increased some 200 million since 
1938, but food production has declined. According 
to the Herter committee, "it appears doubtful if 
actual famine levels can be avoided in some areas, 
and in others the probable calorie level will not be 
conducive to economic rehabilitation or political 
stability."^ 

THE WAGE-PRICE SPIRAL 

Whether food exports from this country since the 
war have caused food prices to remain high is dcr 
batable. The Harriman report, however, contends 
that large foreign shipments during 1946 and the 
first half of 1947 prevented an anticipated decline 
in agricultural prices, "while the recent rise in for- 
eign requirements, coupled with short supplies, has 
skyroc^ceted.^ the food^ ms^rketi"^ ^Since food i^ the 
most important- item in the family' budget, rising 
prices bring quick demands for higher wages. Al- 
ready, two major wage adjustments have been 
made, and these have been followed by advances 
in industrial prices. Yet another turn of the wage- 
price spiral may be in the ofEng, for on December 
2 the CIO announced that it would seek "substan- 
tial" pay increases. 

In his message to Congress on November 1% 
President Truman outlined a program to curb in- 
flation. As yet there is no certainty that his request 
for controls will be approved. On the contrary, it 
has evoked considerable criticism, especially in 
Republican circles. The national interest, however, 
will be gravely endangered if the issues involved 
are decided on the basis of party politics. Unless a 
stable and orderly domestic economy is maintained, 
the ejffectiveness of American foreign policy will be 
seriously undermined. 

3. Hotise (Herter) Select Committee on Foreign Aid, Grain 
Requirements and Availabilities (Washington, 1947), p. i. Sec 
also, International Emergency Food Council, Report of the Sec- 
retary-General to the Fifth Meeting of the Council (Washington, 
October i947)> p. 2, where it is noted that "food production 
this year has declined in areas which, in any event, would be 
heavily dependent on imports while food production has in- 
creased in areas where much of the increase is not readily avail- 
able for export." Hence, it is estimated that the volume of world 
trade in food iriust be 20 per cent larger than last year to main- 
tain the 1946-47 relative levels of consumption. 

4. Report of President's Committee, cited, p. N6. 
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In this dynamic and dangerous era of world 
affairs America needs the wisest possible foreign 
policy. Our enormous national power will con" 
tribute decisively to the solution of complex world 
problems provided enough alert, intelligent citi2iens 
are quaHfied to make informed decisions on con^ 
Crete questions. American public opinion has pro^ 
gressed from its past provincialism to a real sense 
of world responsibility. The march of events is so 
rapid and. so relentless, however, that we must be 
prepared by continuous information and discussion 
to meet them at each step with action best calcu- 
lated to preserve American principles and peace. 



Thirty years of national service has given the 
Foreign PoHcy Association experience, prestige, 
and methods to make a major contribution toward 
the development of a truly effective citisiens' under" 
standing of world .problems. Since its. founding at 
the close of World .War I the sole objective of the 
Association has been "to carry on research and 
educational activities and to aid in the understand" 
ing 'and constructive development of American 
foreign pohcy'\ We shall continue to be a non^par^ 
tisan organi^iation^ — ^not a pressure group. Our pur" 
pose is to create informed puUic opinion as the 
democratic basis of a sound foreign policy. 



bOUnlllu rURIUHRD in meeting its new educational tas\s the Foreign Policy Association has a specific 
program and expert leadership. It will involve an annual expenditure of $100,000 above our present 
income. This sum is small for the tas\ and must he largely derived from new contributions: It represents 
the minimum amount necessary for the further development of the following program: 

The intensification of the programs of existing Branches and AffiUates already established in 
thirty"six cities of the country. 

The: further development of our research and publications program to meet most adc" 
. quately the national education needs. 

A nationwide network of community centers of international -education and information. 
The recruitment of fulltime, well"trained Directors to supervise. the community and re" 
gional programs of larger Branches and Affiliates of the Association. 

The expansion of international studies for students in schools and colleges of the couu" 
try as the indispensable basis for trained citizienship of the future. 
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RGSERRCH flno PUBllMTIOnS 



Million and a half copies of factual F.P.A. studies were circulated in 1947. 

Fpreigo.E«Ucy. AsaQciatiQn..puhlications, ar.e ,used.hy .leaders..o£,public opinion, 
editors, radio commentators, forum leaders, civic groups across the United States. 

3,240 libraries subscribe to F.P.A. publications. 

Hundreds of college and high school classes use F.P. A. studies as texts or supple' 
mentary reading. 

Thousands are used in U. S. Army orientation courses, government commissions, 
'conferences, embassies, organiziations and press in other countries.' 

Study Packets contain outlines and material for discussion and study groups. 



Written by our own expert research staff and other recognizied authorities, each 
study is scrutini2;ed by independent critics before publication. Foreign Policy 
Reports, Headline Books, and the weekly Bulletin have won an international 
reputation for authority, accuracy,, and timeliness. 

The F.P.A. Washington Bureau studies trends and facts gleaned from Govern' 
. ment departments, the Congress, foreign embassies. 

Our specialized library answers thousands of questions yearly for publishers, 
firms with foreign interests, civic groups, serious students. 
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BRRncHES nno rffiiihted councils 



29,000 members, half of whom are in 36 Branches and Councils. 

Similar organiziations in 34 other cities have applied for affiliation. 

1,125 meetings in 1947 presented pros and cons on world problems, with at- 
tendance of 140,000. 

Staff members spoke to 97 other groups with 31,555 attendance. 

^-%)eakers^Bureau-provided-or--suggested"prominent--speakers for 174 F.P.A, 
meetings and advised on programs for 150 meetings of, other organiziations. 



F.P.A. Branches and Councils in the major cities need well-trained directors 
to stimulate and supervise community-wide educational programs. Seven cities 
have such executives to organise forums and study groups, train leaders, conduct 

teachers' clinics, to service civic, college, school and church groups. 

/" 

Branches and Affiliates are self-supporting, but Natiorml Headquarters must pro- 
vide expert personnel, continuous consultation and a steady flow of materials. 

F.P. A. is a living organism. It must offer guidance and service to thousands of* 
volunteer leaders ready to carry on a program to span the nation. 



The above is a hroad outline of the growing 
services to the nation of the Foreign Policy Asso^ 
ciation. For the past few years the annual budget 
has averaged $250,000. It has heen met b3' member^ 
ship fees, sale of publications, grants from founda^ 
iions, and gifts. Despite rigid economies, the budget 
for 1948 calls for $275,000 to meet rising costs, but 



cannot provide for needed expansion. 

To meet this crucial period in American foreign 
policy and to help our citizens play their part in 
world affairs, the Association will need $100,000 
in new contributions during the next twelve 
months. We are bringing this challenge to the 
attention of friends', old and new. 
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In commenting on American policy between the World Wars, Winston Churchill wrote: 

"Absorbed in their own affairs and all the abounding interests, activities, and acci" 
dents of a free country, they simply gaped at the vast changes which were taking place and 
imagined they were no affair of theirs. Under the strain the Americans merely shrugged 
their shoulders, so that in a few years they had to pour out the blood and treasure of the 
new world to save themselves from mortal danger." 
The White House September 25, 1943 

. . . "In a democracy the Government functions with the consent of the whole people. 

The latter must be guided by the facts. The Foreign Policy Association is performing a 

high duty in facilitating the lucid presentation of the facts of world problems and their 

impact on the United States." 

Fran\lin D. Roosevelt 

"I have closely followed the work of the Foreign Policy Association since it was a 

year old. It has performed an outstanding service in educating Americans about inter" 

national affairs. This is indispensible if a. -democracy is to achieve a sound foreign policy.-. 

It is not a task that can be performed quickly, nor is it a task that is ever finished. It calls 

for steady, honest and usually unspectacular work over the years." 

John Foster Dulles 

"I should like to testify to the immense service which the Association has performed 

during its whole existence. Its public discussions and its research have been a model of how 

free men look for the truth and learn how to manage their affairs." 

Walter Lippmann 

"The F.P.A. was founded on the simple idea that judgments of any sovereign people 

necessarily depend on their access to complete and factual information. The nation is again 

trying to redefine its policy toward the other nations of the world, and our problem is the 

same as when the Association was founded: — to find, define and sustain a foreign policy 

which will give us peace and honor." 

Arthur Hays Sulzberger 
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U.N. SETS STAGE FOR DEVELOPMENT OF TRUSTEESHIP AREAS 



\A ANY observers were surprised and encouraged 
^ -^ by the achievements of the second session of 
the UN Trusteeship Council which adjourned on 
December 16. Now supervising the administration 
of 15,000,000 people in ten trust territories ruled 
by six colonial powers, the Council attained addi- 
tional prestige as a result of authority conferred 
upon it .by the General Assembly whose meetings 
^terminated on November 30. The Assembly author- 
ized the Council (1) to draw up plans for an in- 
ternatiojaal regime for a new trust territory of 
Jerusalem, and (2) to examine the report submitted 
by the Union of South Africa concerning the former 
mandated territory of Southwest Africa. The latter 
grant of "authority is significant because South Africa 
has failed to abide by two Assembly "recommenda- 
tions to place Southwest Africa under trusteeship; 
its reports, therefore, would. not normally be subject 
to examination by the Trusteeship Council. 
. EWE COMPRQMISE. the work of the Council, 

which wilL.meet ag^<*^-^in_]?ebxuary to discus?..tl?^ 
proposed statute for Jerusalem, is'a stri'iang ifiustra- 

tion of bqth the potentialities and limitations of the 
UN. Altjaough the Council can only make recom- 
mendations, it does serve as an effective channel for 
bringing the pressure of world opinion to bear on 
colonial I problems. A good example of its work is 
the resolution imanimously adopted on December 15 
Nto r^emedy some of the grievances of the Ewe people 
V'f rench Togoland, British Togoland and the Gold 
past, who petitioned for unification of these three 
\s, under a single trusteeship administering au- 
' , - ity to be chosen by popular plebiscite. The Ewes 
^|ie distinction of being the first colonial people 
-, . \send a representative, Sylvanus Olympio, to' 
heir petition in person before the UN. 
— , .^^xmcil did not do what the Ewes wanted, 



but it did approve a joint British-French proposal 
to eliminate economic, fiscal and cultural barriers 
causing hardship to the divided Ewe people. It fur- 
ther held that these measures were only an "initial 
eJBfort," and that the Council would re-examine the 
problem when it gets the report of its visiting mis- 
sion which will be sent to the area, probably in 1.949. 
The 1948 mission will visit the British trust terri- 
tory "of Tanganyika and the Belgian trust territorj^ 
of Ruanda-Urundi in East Africa. The Council also 
obtained assurance from the French government that 
.meetings and assemblies of the, Ewe people "will 
not, shall not and cannot be forbidden or repressed." 
Questions asked by Council members on this matter 
were particularly pointed because French authorities 
had banned an Ewe meeting at Palime shortly be-^w 
fore the Council met. 

ONE ADMINISTRATION OR TWO? China's 
delegate, Liu Chieh, called attention to general 
agreement in the Council that (l) the Ewes are a 
di«detncj^ve,,Benc>1e wJhh a common culture, laa^?ge 
and customs, (2) the population m the area! is pre- 
dominantly Ewe, and (3) Eweland was partitioned 
without regard to the wishes of the people. He then 
proceeded to point out that placing the Ewes under 
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separate administrations witH different fiscal and A list of fifty pertinent questions about racial segre- 
educational systems was contrary to the Charter iri / I Ration, discrimination and other problems was sub- 
so far as it retarded rather than promoted Ewe pro^ mftted to the Union government. South Africa had 
gress toward the Charter objective of self-govern- declined an invitation to send a representative to 
ment or independence. participate in this discussion, but had assured the 

The Council, however, did not recommend ary-<r:;!;wCouncil it would provide written answers to re- 
early unification for Eweland. While calling the qofests for further information. 



projected reform an "initial effort," it was unable 
to agree on using the phrase, "an initial effort 
toward unification." United States representative 
Benjamin Gerig sought a statement from the admin- 
istering powers to this effect, but French delegate 
Roger Garreau responded in the negative. Garreau 
even questioned the competence of the Trusteeship 
^ Council to recommend a change of frontiers, where- 
^^' upon the American representative promptly cited 
two precedents for such action — cases in which the 
' -^Pcrmaiient Mandates Commission of the League of 
Nations had successfully recommended frontier mod- 
ifications. 

These discussions illustrate the limitations of an 
organization of sovereign states in which national 
pride and reputedly vital interests are at stake. The 
surprising fact is that the French conceded as much 
as they did. For the crux of the Ewe question is that 
the Ewes want British trusteeship. Their representa- 
tive carefully avoided connnitting himself to this 
goal, but the ultimate aim of Ewe leadership is self- 
government in a union with the Gold Coast. Unifi- 
cation under British trusteeship would benefit the 
, Ewes because the Gold Coast is the richest colony in 
the area; it has numerous secondary schools, ki sharp 
contrast to neighboring French colpnies; and it may 
^^^^ become the first colony in tropical Africa to attain 
V self-government. 

WESTERN SAMOA AND SOUTHWEST AF- 
RICA. In addition to the Ewe recommendations, 
two other achievements of the Council are worthy 
Q^ C2>ecia) mention. On Decer^^***^ "^ **• rf><^n\^7^A 4-v^4- 
the people of Western Samoa, a trust territory ad- 
ministered by New Zealand, should be granted in- 
creased self-government, and should be accorded 
full self-government as soon as the people "are 
capable of assuming the responsibilities involved." 
This resolution was based on a comprehensive re- 
port presented to the Cotmcil by a three-member 
special mission sent to Western Samoa in July and 
August. 

Indirect aid to colonial peoples was given by the 
Council through its discussion of the report sub- 
mitted by the Union of South Africa on the former 
mandated territory of Southwest Africa. By a vote 
of 10''to 0, with Belgium abstaining, this report was 
termed incomplete and the Union was invited to 
submit additional information before June 1948 
\^hen the Council will hold its ne&t regular session. 




ATMOSPHERE OF HARMONY, Despite di- 
vergent views between representatives of colonial 
and non-colonial powers, a constructive and har- 
monious atmosphere characterized the Council 
meetings. Most of the members were fatigued from 
several months of uninterrupted toil because, in ad- 
dition to their duties on the Trusteeship Council, 
they had served on the General Assembly's trustee- 
ship conamittee. Yet they tackled each problem as 
thoroughly as circumstances permitted. Nor did the 
administering and nonadministering powers split 
into two camps. On the Ewe issue some of the most 
-effective questioning of Britain and France was un- 
dertaken by the United States and New Zealand. In 
general, Belgium, France, Britain, and Australia 
-were the leading advocates of the status quo. New 
Zealand and the United States, the other two ad- 
ministering authorities, took a middle position; Most 
active in upholding the point of view of colonial 
peoples were China, Iraq and Mexico, with China 
the most effective of the three. Costa Rica and 
the Philippines, new members of the Council, have 
3iot yet played an active role. 

RUSSIA STILL ABSENT. The twelfth member, 
.]Russia, continues to boycott the organization, pro- 
testing that the trusteeship agreements allow military 
tases in trust territories and do not define, in accord- 
ance with the Charter, '^states directly concerned'* in 
the negotiation of the agreements. Observers had 
speculated that the Russians might take their place 
at the Council table this session because the Soviet 

discussion of a report from the Council, ajid had an- 
nounced its willingness to accept Trusteeship Coun- 
cil supervision of an international regimfe for Jeru- 
salem. Absence of the Russians, howeveit, has not 
impeded the 'Council's work. Since the delegates have 
not split into two groups, the presence of i^he Soviet 
Union has not been essential to maintain the* balance^ 
between administering and nonadministering^^^ 
thorities provided in the Charter. T 

The Council's success has indirectly thrown If* 
on a long-standing controversy as to the natur 
its membership. In some circles the view / 
expressed that the Council should have bee; 
ized along the lines of the ^Permanent / 
Commission which was made up of spej"^ 
ing no official allegiance to any nation^ 
of this view feared that the official r/ 
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of member states on the Trusteeship Council would defenders of the present system, who feel that offi- 

inject national rivalries into discussions of colonial cial representation gives the prestige necessary to 

problems, and would be unable to accomplish Char- lend weight to Council recommendations, 
ter aims. The Council's record to date justifies the Vernon McKay 

HOW WILL DEBATE ON CHINA AFFECT MARSHALL PLAN? 



The problem of deciding what to do, or not to 
do, in China is likely to be one of the major foreign 
policy issues of 1948. On this question Secretary of 
State Marshall and a minority group in Congress, 
mostly Republican, find.Qiemselves in at least tem- 
porary conflict. Both^tlie Administration and these 
Congressional critics, led by Representative Walter 
Judd, Republican, of Minnesota, agree in their de- 
sire to bolster the power of Generalissimo Chiang 
Kai-shek, whose armies are suffering new setbacks 
in Manchuria, North China and the Yangtze valley. 
-But "differences exist on China's role hi American 
foreign policy and, correspondingly, on the degree 
of aid to be given to the Nanking government at 
this time. 

CHINA AND THE MARSHALL PLAN. The 
Administration's strategy abroad is to give over- 
whelming priority to the Marshall plan for the 
countries of Western Europe. By contrast, Con- 
gressional advocates of large-scale aid to Nan- 
king are recommending, in effect, that Europe's 
priority be lessened through greater emphasis on 
China. The implications of the two positions are of 
the greatest significance, although not necessarily ap- 
parent at first glance. 

In'^theory an effort could be made to give new, 
extensive aid to the Chinese government without re- 
ducing the total requested by President Truman for 
the sixteen Western European nations. But this is 
not the way the issue is likely to work out in prac- 
tice. In what must be regarded as a preliminary, al- 
though imperfect, test of Congressional opinion 
on the 'Marshall plan,^ the recent special session of 
Congress cut the Administration's proposed total of 
$597 million interim aid for France, Italy and Aus- 
tria to $522 million and included an unrequested 
token sum of $18 million for China. It seems prob- 
able that the appropriation of really large sums for 
China would have a much sharper effect on alloca- 
^tions for Europe xmder the Marshall plan. 
'^^The proponents of further large-scale aid to 
anking have sought to minimize the amounts re- 
'>ked to achieve their objectives in China. They 
Ae taken the position that an expansion of the 
^ ^Vt American military "^mission, the delivery of 
. Val surplus military equipment, and the ex- 
Ne of a small fraction of" the total suggested 
'I'.-^ern Europe — ^perhaps a billion dollars or 
"\^ tibxee-year period — ^would ^ bring victory ^ 
"u the civil war with the Chinese Cpnxr 
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munists. But the ineffectiveness of past American 
aid to Chiang as well as recent American experience 
in Greece indicate that this could hardly be .the re- 
sult If the Administration is already discussing the 
question of further appropriations for Greece, where 
a guerrilla force of some 20,000 men has grown 
stronger despite the fact- that a one-year program 
involving $300 million is well tinder way, it is evi- 
dent that in China, where there are considerably 
more than a million Communist regulars and sev- 
eral million militia auxiliaries, the disbursement of 
'many times this sum could be nothing more than one 
installment in a mounting long-term obligation. 

If foreign aid is thought of simply as a matter of 
appropriating dollars,, the conflict between the Mar- 
shall plan and a massive China program may seem 
obscure. But if the idea is firmly grasped that 
Congress is really being asked to appropriate goods 
and services — cotton, machinery, coal, shipping, 
wheat, petroleum, and so forthr— then it is plain that 
the American economy has its limits. The Adminis- 
tration, therefore, has reason to doubt, both politi- 
cally and economically, whether the commitments in- 
volved in the China program proposed by the Con- 
gressional minority could be carried through. It also 
fears that if large sums were deducted for China 
from what otherwise might go to Western Europe 
the result might be a failure of its European policy, 

MARSHALL AND CONGRESS. The differences 
between the Secretary of State and the China minor- 
ity in Congress are quite complex. Party conflicts. 
Congressional voting problems, and the Administra- 
tion's^ concern about the- futujc'e of the 3>Tanlcing^*gO:v 
ernment all color the situation. For example, if the 
Secretary of State and his China critics reached a 
deadlock, the reluctance of the Republican Congress 
to vote fimds for Europe might increase. Apart from 
this, the Administration's own actions on China make 
it difficult for it to. argue with its Congressional op- 
ponents in public. 

Secretary Marshall himself wanted the Export- 
Import Bank to appropriate $500 million in loans 
for China last spring and was unsuccessful only be- 
cause the Bank insisted on rejecting the proposal as 
too poor a risk. More recently, in November, he an- 
.nounced that the Administration would ask Con- 
gress to appropriate $300 million for Nanking, to 
cover the fifteen-inonth period from April 1, 1948 
to June 30, 1944 Reports from China, apparently 
reliable but not 'confirmed publicly in Washington, 
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indicate that an expansxun xjjl lx*^ «»-L*vities of the 
American military mission has been quietly under 
way. Wishing to give Chiang limited aid — ^perhaps 
amounting to a delaying action north of the Yangtze 
area and a holding action elsewhere and in For- 
mosa — the, executive side of the government does 
not relish the thought of explaining the reasons for 
not gmng more. The Administration also finds itself 
on the spot when asked why the Truman Doctrine 
should not now be applied with the same vigor in 
China as in Greece, for an answer might have the 
ejBFect of weakening a major tenet of current foreign 
policy. 

EXTENSIVE DISCUSSION NEEDED. The Ad- 
ministration is expected to present a China aid pro- 
gram to Congress early in the new year. It is desir- 
able that the ensuing debate be accompanied by wide- 
spread public discussion of the issues. It would be 
particularly beneficial if the debate produced as 
exact and authoritative answers as possible to ques- 



tions such _.*..wmg: Precisely /Kow much, 

aid has the United States given Nanking since V-J 
day? What results have been achieved through each^ 
item of aid? What changes in the China situatipa 
are envisaged as a result of new aid proposals? Is 
further aid likely to be sought after this appropria- 
tion, if granted? But it is hot enough to approach 
the aid problem simply from the point of view of 
its ej9Fectiveness. It is also necessary to ask what 
influence fiuther assistance to Nanking would have 
on the attitude of the Oiinese people, who are des- 
perately anxious to find a way out of civil war. The 
Nanking government, it should be borne in mind, en- 
joys little popular support in its own^ areas. The 
international risks of increased intervention in China 
also require most careful examination, since^ China 
offers potentialities for Soviet-American conflict that 
could make Greece look like a model of international 
goodwill. 

Lawrence K. Rosinger 
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The Record of American Diplomacy, edited by K. J. Bart- 
^ lett. New York, Knopf, 1947. §6.00 

This presentation of key documents of American 
diplomacy may bevused as a supplement to standard his- 
tory texts in American foreign policy or as a -collection of 
readings which, with ,the aid of the editor's short notes, 
tells the story of this country's relations abroad from the 
Colonial era througli World 'War II. 

Empire m GreeTi/and Gold: The Story of the American 
Banana Trad/, by Charles Morrow Wilson. New York, 
Holt, 1947. $3.50 . ^ 

An account of the United Fruit Company, an enterprise 
which purveys half of all bananas in international trade^ 
and, to Central Americans, is synonymous witH the United 
States. A good case is made for its beneficial influence in 
the development of the area. 

The United States, by Avery Craven and Walter Johnson, 

New York, Ginn, 1947. $5.00 

A straightforward account of American history from 
our <ioloniaI beginnings through Hiroshima. The text^ is 
iThT,c^rj»tp^ with helpful maps, Tepr^uctions of interesting 
cartoons as well as many useful photographs. 

Complacent Dictator,- by Sir Samuel. Hoare. New York, 

Knopf, 1947. ?3.50 

In this extremely interesting account of wartime British 
strategy in Madrid, the former Ambassador concludes that 
the sooner Franco disappears, the better it will be not 
only for Britain, but for the whole of Europe. He believes 
that only the restoration of the monarchy as a symbol of 
"continuity and unity" can save Spain. 

Towards World Prosperity, edited by Mordecai Ezekiel, 

l^ew York, Harper, 1947. §5.00. 

A useful world survey of post-war economic conditions 
and prospects, with an excellent commentary by the editor 
on the problems of further industrialization. 



Will Dollars Save the World? by Henry Hazlitt, New 

York, Appleton-Century, 1947. ?1.50 

The author rejects the idea that Europe's present eco- 
nomic difficulties are largely the result of the destruction 
.wrought during the war. The main obstacles to recovery, 
he contends, are the policies now being pursued by Euro- 
pean governments. 

The Keynesian Revolution, by Lawrence K. Klein, New 

York, Maemillan, 1947. $3.50 

A thorough study of the origins, development and in- 
fluence, of the economic iddas of the late Lord Eeynes. The 
writer is an enthusiastic supporter of the Keynesian thesis 
that there has been oversaving and underconsumption. 

Man and the State, edited by William Ebenstein. New 

York, Rinehart, 1947. ?6.50 

"The purpose of this boojr," the author states, "is to 
present the major ideas that have animated the political 
thinking of the Western world in the modern age." This 
he achieves by selections from well known theorists like 
Locke, Jefferson, Mill, Hegel and Marx. But what makes 
this series of readings most useful is the inclusion of many 
excerpts from books and speeches of recent political lead- 
ers and trenchant comments on the contemporary scene 
from thinkers such as John Dewey, Maritain, Fromm, 
Laski, Cohen and Niebuhr. 

The British Commonwealth and World Society, edited by 
Richard Frost. New York, Oxford University Press, 
1947. ?4.25 

The British Dominions are increasingly faced with com- 
mon problems about trade, colonial affairs, migration, race- 
and the UN, which give rise to cooperative attempts ;^ 
their solution. Such subjects are surveyed in this ht 
— ^the proceedings of the third unofficial conference 
British Commonwealth relations sponsored by the y 
ous Institutes of International Affairs of the se; 
Dominions. 
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An*^^!NI^I|^A1"rOH,..^.M^^^^^^ QEBAH'ED BY CONGRESS 



Washington — ^The storm which the European 

_^ JEleco.y^jy^Erpgram i^now encountering in Congress^ 
broke as quickly as critics of the plan predicted 
and is even more violent than its advocates antici- 

. ■ pated. The objectives of the ERP are not themselves 
under attack, since Congress is generally agreed that 
it is. desirable for the United States to help recon- 
struct Europe and strengthen it against Russian pres- 
sure. There is bitter controversy, however, over two 
aspects of the program: its administration and its 
cost. Since the decisions reached on these two aspects 
.will determine the eflFe.ctiveness of the ERP, the 
present Congressional debate is as important a's 
though it were concerned with the fundamental pur- 
poses of the recovery plan. 

WHO SHOULD ADMINISTER ERP? The ques- 
tion of how to administer the ERP has intensified 
the struggle between the Executive and Congress 

^ . over thb ^direction of foreign affairs in an election - 
year. As seen from the point of View of the White 

-' House-?^.d'St^te Departtnent, the ERP should be 
controlled by an executive agency under the respon- 
sible direction of one man who would be subject to 
the guidance of the Secretary of State in so far as 
his activities touch upon foreign affairs. A proposal 
to this effect was made by President Truman when 
he laid the plans for the ERP before Congress on 
December 19, and Secretary Marshall emphatically 
requested its adoption when he appeared before the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee on January 8.^ 
The operation of the European aid program'must be 
related to American foreign policy as whole. Sec- 
retary Marshall declared, warning that the establish- 
' ment of a new agency to administer the ERP would 
lead to an unfortunate situation since *'there cannot 
be two Secretaries of State." 

Some Republican members of Congress, by con- 



trast, have proposed the establishment of a special 
corporation, directed by a bipartisan Board of Di- 
rectors, to administer the recovery plan. Under the 
leadership of Representative Christian A. Herter of 
Massachusetts a plan has been devised for the crea- 
tion of such a body, which would report directly to 
Congress. This arrangement, according to its pro- 
ponents, is needed not only to make certain that 
American aid will be administered efficiently abroad, 
but to guarantee that the interests of the American 
economy \vill be balanced against the needs of for- 
eign countries. 

That the Herter proposal probably will not be 
adopted was indicated "when the Republican Chair- 
man of the House Committee on Foreign Affairs, 
Charles A. Eaton of New Jersey, flatly opposed this 
suggestion as a violation of the President's constitu- 
tional powers over foreign affairs. Failure of this 
particular plan, however, will not mean an end to 
Republican efforts to insert certain other require-. 
ment^^Gp^cerntng administration of the progit'im 'id 
the ERP legislatibn. On January 9 Senator Arthur 
H. Vandenberg, chief Republican ^supporter of the 
ERP joined in the demand that "a new element of 
business responsibility" be injected into the manage- 
ment of the aid scheme so as to assure public con- 
fidence in the program. *'The American people," thjst. 
Senator stated, **have a feeling that the administra- 
tion of foreign grants-in-aid since the end,of%the war 
have been pretty sterile of results." . /^ - 

Republican, demands for businesslike practices in 
the administration of the ERP reflect unwillingness 
on the part of the memfe^seSf (t'fib^aiority party on 
Capitol Hill to ep tinSst their poli tical ^opponents at 
the other end of BKtoylR^e^ggl^^^vith imple- 
mentation of a FoSj®B^fe^^i^ incalculable 
effects on both dojcrQ«i anl^ft^r^ policy. In per- 
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haps equally great measure,h:ii5^ever, these inquests 
express the general disillusionment prevailing 
throughout the country as the optimistic pro?iii*'=es'' 
which accompanied the A^Iminii^'^^itiojn's requests for 
pos^^J^'■K^A aid and emergency assistance to 
Cjrreece and Turkey have proved increasingly hard 
to fulfill. 

But whatever the reasons for Congressional de- 
mands for a truly efficient conduct of the EEP, it is 
difficult to see how' such an administration could 
be guaranteed by legal prpvisions alone. What is 
needed most is that the executive and legislative 
tranches agree as soon as possible on the particular 
men who will head the ERP after it has been estab- 
lished. For once men with reputations as efficient 
executives have been selected for this purpose, some 
of th*e qualms -Representative Herter, Senator Van-.. 
4eolverg. and^^othei: Congressional kaders now h>d' 
ir- a;xinectfon with the administration of the EEP 
may disappear. The Republicans, however, are di- 
vided on the ERP, and right-wing members of the 
party are expected to attack other points of the 
program. 

OVER-ALL FIGURE CHALLENGED. Another 
source of Congressional controversy over the ERP 
is the cost of the program, both during the entire 
projected four-year period and during the initial 
fifteen-month term! President Truman and the State 
Department, conscious of the economy-mindedness 
of the Eightieth Congress, began to whittle down 
the proposed cost of the ERP even before they were 
obliged to do so. As early as last summer, when the 
sixteen European nations were reported to be esti- 
mating their.^four-year needs for outside aid at $29 
billion, the State Department hastily informed the 
conferees that this figure was beyond the bounds^ 
of possibility. When the original figure was accord- 
ingly reduced to $21 billion by the "European dele- 
gates, American representatives again suggested a 
recons-Ideiation of this sum, with the result that the 
amount was finally placed at somewhere between 
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$15.1 and $17.8 Milion 

In making these reductions some of the European^ 
economists were frankly convinced that they were 
destroying part of the vital underpinning of their 
proposed structure, but they felt obliged to take this 
risk. The Truman administration, having secured 
what it believed a reasonable over-all figure, pro- 
ceeded to ask Congress, on December 19, for an 
authorization of $17 billion for the full four-year 
period. Now, however, after being warned by Sena- 
tor Vandenberg that any mention of this large 
amount would encounter strong opposition in Co'n- 
gress, the Administration has abandoned a specific 
long-term figure and merely requested $6,S billion 
for the period from April 1, 1948 to June 30, 1949. 
From the.point of view of political tactics in Con- 
''^ cress^ythiii-^ the S17n 

^hthioii fijvitc iiqr xiarc t^g^H' t*oda^ ^f or" Kepres'enta- \ 
tive Eaton later declared that he would not have 
introduced the EEJP in the House if it had contained 
this total. However, this move did not mollify. two 
outstanding critics of the ERP, Senator Robert A. 
Taft and Representative John Taber, who continue 
their opposition. In any event, the deletion of the 
over-all figure should not be judged merely in terms 
of its influence on Congressional opinion but also by 
its eflfect in Western Europe. For in the Marshall 
plan countries democratic leaders are staking both 
their program for revived production and their po- 
litical future on American assistance. Whether these 
leaders can proceed with any degree of confidence 
when they are given no minimum assurance that 
the United States will carry through on the ERP 
is already an open question. It is regarded, therefore, 
particularly important in the -coming weeks of Con- 
gressional debate that the Administration eschew 
compromises which would^ further undermine Euro- 
pean confidence in the determination of the United 
States to assist in therjecovery of Europe.- .„.. . ' - 
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RRA. APPOINTS NATIONAL PROGRAM DIRECTOR 



The Foreign Policy Associa- 
tion takes pleasure in announc- 
ing that Clarence A. Peters 
has been appointed National 
Program Director. Mr. Peters 
received his B.A. from Parsons 
College, Fairfield, Iowa, and 
his M.A. from the State Uni- 
versity of Iowa. 

From 1940-44 Mr. Peters 
was a member of the faculty 
.of Northwestern University, 
.o 'Evanston, Illinois, where he af ted as Director of Uni- 
'' versity Debating, Director of the National Institute for 




High School Students, Assistant Director of Radio, 
and instructor in the School of Speech, During these 
years he was chairman of the Big Ten Discussion 
Conference and Business Manager of the Illinois 
Speech Teachers Association. 

In 1944 George V. Denny, Jr. invited Mr. Peters 
to establish and head a department of research for 
Americans Town Meeting of the Air. He served in 
this capacity until the spring of 1946 when he was 
asked by former Governor Harold E. Stassen of 
Minnesota to help develop a nation-wide program of 
discussion groups. These discussion groups, the Re- 
publican Open Forums, are now active in thirty-eight 
states. Mr. Peters was executive director of the Re- 
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publican Open Forums at the tim?he was appointed 
to_the Foreign Policy Association staff. 

Mr. Peters is especially interested in adult educa- 
tion and group discussion. For the past few years he 
has been active in promoting adult education pro- 



grams and Tielping with laboratory and clinical pro- 
cedures for improving educational opportunities for 
adults. His experience will be of great value to FPA 
branches and affiliates in arranging programs of 
community education in international affairs. 



FREE BURMA FACES COMPLEX POLITICAL AND ECONOMIC ISSUES 



The movement of colonial peoples toward inde- 
pendence has made new progress with the establish- - 
ment o£ an independent republic of Burma on 
January 4, As crowds surged through the streets of 
Rangoon, shouting, '*We are free, we are free,'* the 
parliament of the former British possession rati- 
fied a' treaty with Britain, dealing with defense, 
.finance, commercial relations, problems of national- 
ity, and contractual obligations arising from the 
transfer of authority. The Labor government thus 
puUcd4o^n the Unipn Jack in thi?. c<>mitiy oisey- 
enteenSHlSd^pedfle^iii ar^^^ l6ngUcMhe i6t it's^ 
xke, petroleum, teakwood; precious stones, and ores, 
such as lead, silver, tungsten, tin and nickel. 

THE ROAD FROM MANDALAY. This is the 
- first time since the American Revolution that a Brit- 
ish , colony has formally cut all political -ties with 
Britain and the Empire, for even Eire still recog- 
nizes a shadowy relationship to the British Crown. 
In fact, however, Burma is considerably less inde- 
pendent than the American colonies in 1783 or Eire 
today. On the other hand, Britain has pjcobably at- 
tached fewer strings to the freedom of the new re- 
public than the United States tied to the Philippines, 
which became independent on July 4, 1946. 

Burma is of great strategic importance, bordering 
on India, China, Thailand, Indo-China and the In- 
dian Ocean. It is of continuing military significance 
for such Far Eastern areas as Malaya and Hong- 
kong, which remain in British hands. These facts 
are reflected in the defense clauses of the Anglo- 
Burmese treaty, which provide that, while British 
troops are tqjDe';/i?^ithdrawh after independence, a 
British land, sea and air mission shall be sent to 
Burma. In addition, British military aircraft may -fly 
over Burmese territory in peacetime, and in an emer- 
• gency Burma 'shall, by agreement, furnish assistance 
and facilities for Commonwealth forces. The defense 
provisions are to be in efifect for three years, and after 
that may be canceled on twelve-months notice by 
either party. 

Before the war British investments in Burma to- 
taled some §200 million, and profits were high. 
Military destruction and Japanese occupation set 
Burma's economy back, but some revival has taken 
place since V-J Day. British firms are once more 
operating, and Burma hopes ultimately to re- 
'cover^ts valuable economic position.^ The new .gov- 
ernment wishes to encourage Burmese enterprise, but 
lacks domestic capital. Britain has agreed to cancel 



£15 million oJ^ Burma's debt, under the independence 
arrangements. In addition, the treaty provides for 
the continuance of existing preferential tariflF ar- 
rangements for the time being and similarly safe-, 
guards British economic interests. It appears prob- 
able that, at least for some time to come, British inter- 
ests will continue to dominate Burma's economic life. 

BRITAIN'S CHOICE. With local variations, 
Britain's policy in Burma is cut from the same cloth 
• as its policy in India^. where the two dominions of 
Pakistan and India were created on August 15^ 1947- ' 
In contrast to the Dutch in Indonesia and the French 
in Indo-China, the British concluded that a military 
struggle with colonial nationalism would be a futile 
undertaking which would drain their resources and 
exhaust their powers. They therefore decided, in 
India and Burma, to grant political independence in 
the hope that this would enable them to retain a 
significant military and economic position. The 
clauses of the Anglo-Burmese treaty illustrate the 
nature of this approach. It is also worth noting that 
the peaceful surrender of power by the British has 
created a far more friendly relationship with Bur- 
mese nationalists than had prevailed in the past. 

BURMA'S PROBLEMS. The new Burmese state 
will not have easy sailing. The predominant political 
party is. the Anti-Fascist People's Freedom League, 
^ a Socialist organization to which most members of 
the Burmese cabinet belong. The AFPFL was 
formed during World War II and proved an eflFec- 
^ the organizer of natibnalist sentiment, with a young 
general, Aung San„ as its principal leader. For many 
months after Y-] Dayy tondpn nought to' xiise "otiier 
Burmese groups as counter^v^ieiglits to the AFPFL, 
but the effort failed because of the League's mass 
backing. 

After negotiations with the British, Axing San be- 
came the premier of a provisional government, but 
in July 1947 he and six of his cabinet ministers were 
assassinated by gunmen, instigated by Rightist op- 
ponents, A Burmese court decided on December 30 
that U Saw, a former premier, and eighty other de- 
fendants were guilty of participating in or planning 
the murders. 

The AFPFL long included Burmese Communists 
as an active element, but later expelled them. The 
Communists are divided into two groups of which 
one has seven seats in the Burmese parliament of 
255 members. The Communists, whose influence in 
labor circles and some rural areas makes them more 
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important than these figures would indicate, alone 
voted against ratification of the Anglo-Burmese 
treaty, attacking it sharply on the ground that it 
sacrificed ^Burmese intexest& to foreign domination. 
The issue of the military' and economic rights con- 
ceded by the AFPFL to Britain will undoubtedly 
prove a major factor in Burma's explosive politics 
in the years ahead. If independence turned out to be 
a matter of form rather than the beginning of a 
genuine change in Burmese life, the present leaders 
of Burmese nationalism would undoubtedly lose 
strength to the Communists. 

THE LAND AND ITS NEIGHBORS. At least 
four out of every five Burmans are peasants, most 
of whom are hungry for land and relief from high 
rents and interest rates. It is not too much to say 
that the government will ultimately stand or fall on 
it5 h?<ndling of the agrarian problem. Another major 
question is the restoration of foreign trade, for 
Burma, which is the world's leading rice exporter, 
suflFered heavily when the Japanese killed large num- 
bers of water buffalo, the country's main draft animal. 




U Tin Tut, who is both Minister of Finance and 
Foreign Affairs, is not a Socialist, but the govern- 
ment is pledged to a policy of nationalization. How 
far it will be able to go in such a course without 
running into opposition from British interests, the 
Indians (who as traders and money-lenders hold 
about one-fourth of Burma's land) , and the Chinese 
(also an important economic element) remains to 
be seen. The- Burmans have been at the bottom of 
the economic ladder in their own country, and it 
will not be easy for them to climb to the upper rungs. 

A bare summary of Burma's problems might sug- 
gest an unusually glodmy^future, but Burma's, diffi- 
culties are no greater than those faced by most coun- 
tries on the morning of independence. The achieve- 
ment of effective stability on a modern economic 
basis will inevitably take a^ long time. In addition, 
the^future vi^ jBuima^ like that or othcf ri<^uoas, is 
intimately tied up with the success or failure of 
efforts to reduce tension in the world at large. 



Lawrence K. Rosinger 
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Banana Paradise, hy Frances Emery-Waterhouse. New 

York, Stephen-Paul, 1947, §2.75 

A rather slight, occasionally amusing, story of the life 
of a banana planter's wife in Guatemala. 

Undercover Girl, hy Elizabeth P. MacDonald. New York, 
Macmillan, 1947. $3.00 
C' Sprightly account of the author's experiences with - 
Mol:ale Operations branch of OSS in China and South- 
east Asia. 

Jane's Fighting Ships, 19UQ-U7, New Yorky Macmillan, 
1947. $20.00 

Textual revisions and replacement of somewhat inferior 
photographs mark this edition of an annual publication 
which has come to be considered the last word in naval 
statistics. 

Inside Pan-Arabia, by M. J. Steirter. Chicago, Packard, 
>1^1?. §S.OO 

A summary ojt Airab history with emphasis on recent 
events. The author writes from the Zionist point of view, 

MinoHties in the Arab World, by A. H. Hourani. London, 

Oxford, 1947. $3.25 

A valuahle study written by a competent Arab scholar 
on a subject of growing importance. 

History of the Islamic Peoples, by Carl Brockelmann. 

Translated by Joel Carmichael and Moshe Perlmann. 

New York, Putnam's, 1947. $6.00 

Tliis political history of the Moslem world, originally 
published in 1939, is an outstanding contribution by a 
noted German scholar. 



Introduction to Iran, by Elgin Groseclose. New York, Ox- 
ford University Press, 1947. $3.50 
A comprehensive survey of Iranian culture and politics, 

both past and present, by a former teacher in the mission 

school of Tabriz, who in 1943 acted as Treasurer General 

of Iran by Parliamentary appointment. 

England, A History of the Homeland, by Henry Hamilton. 

New York, Norton, 1948. $6.00 

A highly readable and well illustrated survey of 
the entire sweep of British history. It is not the usual 
chronological text but a topical presentation. Random 
chapter headings such as, "Food and the People," "The 
Money Machine," "Economic Imperialism," "Social Secur- 
ity from Elizabeth to Beveridge," illustrate the interesting 
range of materials. 



7^ Latm America fncmg an economic cmis? How was 
H afflicted by the u\ir? Can readpistment occur with- 
out American helf? Read 

Latin America and the United States — 

Problems of Economic Readjustment 

by Olive Holmes 

25 cents 

January 15 issue of the Foreign Poiiqr Reports 

Reports are issued the 1st and 15th of each month* 

Subscription §5; to P.P. A. members, §4. 
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22 EAST 38th STREET ♦ NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 



December 1948 



Dear Fellow Member: 



General Marshall has called it "the greatest problem we 
have to deal with." 

It is the problem of helping the Americaa people toward 
a^hetter understanding- of. what^our. countr3rJ,a,i:oreigii.poliey-..means. 
to us. 
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lEhis is the Job you and we have undertaken as members of 
the Foreign Policy Association, 0?his letter, then, is by way of a 
year-end report on how we have risen to that challenge - and of the 
task that still remains to be done* 

In the past twelve months the Foreign Policy Association, its 
Branches and Affiliates have: 

Organised 1,580 meetings with attendance of 419, 700* 

Produced 88 ra.dio broadcasts aimed at building better 
understanding of world problems and United States policy. 

Circulated 2,114,380 copies of its Foreign Policy Reports, 
Headline Books ^ and weekly Bulletin of international news, 
Oaiousands of leaders of public opinion are subscribers^ 
including newspaper editors, radio program managers,, e%---^. 
cators^ libraries^ govei^nment officials at home and^.at^rpad/ 



^ ^ 

^ 
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ti t=ucC • ^^^ ^ start at expanding its 36 Branches and Af -filiates ' "' 
\ ^ >V ^*^ centers of broad community education, lEhe Philadel- 
'^t A phia, Cincinnati^ Pittsburgh, Albany, Cleveland, San Fran- 
cisco, Dayton and Providence oiganizations lead the way 
>v in this Intensification of program* 

Received requests from no less than 51 communities which 
do not have Associations or Councils, but wish to estab- 
lish them as soon as possible* 

Certainly all this is evidence that there is very 3:^al ^ 
concern today in all parts of the coimtry over the course of w:orld 
affairs* Indeed, the need and desire for a better understanding of 
United States foreign policy have never been more urgent* / 
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But tlie fact is tliat the F,P»A. can meet these challenging 
demands throughout the country only if its members support it more 
generously.. Membership dues cover only 34^ of current operating ex- 
penses, ajhe remainder comes from subscriptions aad sales of publica- 
tions (19^)* and from special gifts {47^), 

0!he hard, cold fiscal facts are that deficits in 1946 and 

1947 seriously depleted our small reserve fund. Rigid economies in 

1948 still leave approximately $1E,490 to be covered in this year's 
budget. 3Ihe nation-wide expansion of our work depends upon gifts to 
clear this year and allow for much needed field-work in 1949. 

Consider only this: ^ 

Because of insufficient funds, your F*P,A. has not been able 
to launch more than 5 new branches or a^ffillates in the 51 cities which 
asked help in establishing a local arm of the Association. 

The youth program already tested in five or six communities, 
with discussion groups and leader-training in colleges and high schools, 
must be extended across the country* 

While four Brarxches have very successful weekly radio pro- 
grams on world affairs, 'this method ought to be used on a broad scale. 

Surely we members can take somewhat greater responsibility 
for an organization with so many important sexvices - especially in 
a year like this, when wise decisions on Europe and Asia rest primarily 
upon public understanding of what is involved* 

Please make your Christmas or year's end contribution as 
large as possible. Make it payable to the Foreign Policy Association, 
and mail it with the enclosed slip filled out for our records . Of 
course, all contributions to F.P.A. as an education institution, are 
fully deductible on your federal income tax return. 

Most cordially yours, 



Wm. W. Lancaster, Chairman 



Eustace Seligman, treasurer 




Brooks Emeny, President 




L 



P.S. If you have already made a special contribution to P.P.A. this 
year and cannot give more, please use this letter to interest a friend 
in doing likewise. 
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WASHiNCTON-The Truman administra- changes is great. T^^interpreters searcb 
tion intends to be armed with the- North ingior light ^ j^^icularly interested in 
Atlantic pact before it determines whether the action oi^ 
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the recent changes in the Soviet govern- 
ment will make it possible for East and 
West to come to terms. The general as- 
sumption in Washington is that Moscow 
Changed no|iiing fundamental when 
.ndreij^^ishinsky replaced Vyacheslav 
'M.;2^S!Sotov as Foreign Minister and 
uchael A, Menshikov replaced J^^^J^ 
^^iMikoysin as Minister of Foreign Trade. 
^^"With that attitude, Secretary of State 
Dean Acheson welcomed the arrival in 
Washington of Gustav Rasmussen, For- 
eign Minister of Denmark, on March 10, 
and of Bjarni Benediktsson, Foreign Min- 
ister of Iceland, on March 13 for discus- 
sions on the probable participation of 
their two countries in the impending At- 
lantic alliance, which is meant to strength- 
en the West vis-a-vis Russia. Italian An> 
""^TSHor '^Alberto iVrcKiam "iS^^'Washinp 
ton on March 9 informed his government 
that an invitation from the United States . 
to Italy to take part in the alliance was 
imminent, and the Italian government has 
authorized Premier Alcide de Gasperi to 
accept the invitation. Democratic leaders 
at the Capitol predict that the Senate will 
approve the pact. 

Soviet Changes Unexplained 

Elsewhere, also, the Administration has 
indicated that it does not regard the So- 
viet reorganization as reason for modifying 
the American policy of containment adopted 
two years ago. Yet the curiosity of Ameri 



the action g^j fravda, the o fficial Com- 
munist new^per in Moscow, in repub 



lishing on March 10 a speech which 
Premier Stalin had made in March 1939, 
before the elevation of Molotov to the 
Foreign Ministry; At that time Russia was 
preparing to detach itself from involve- 
ment in the gathering conflict between 
Germany and the West which led to war 
in September 1939. Stalin in this speech 
called upon Russia to carry out a policy 
of peace and to strengthen commercial 
ties with every country, to stay out of 
war, to build up the Soviet military 
strength, and to solidify the ties of friend- 
ship with workers of all nations. 

The program is essentially isolationist 
or at least reflects a policy of aloofness. 
Similarities exist in the situations of 1939 
,^aiii,X949v .%spit_e jhe fact that ten years 
^ago Russia determined to stay aloof from 
a world crisis precipitated by Germany. 
^ Now it is confronted with a crisis which 
its own policies have precipitated, or 
helped to precipitate. Taking Ihe speech 
point by point, we see diat Russia may 
hope to preserve peace by a firm stand- 
by refusing Western demands that it re- 
lax its influence in Eastern Germany, but 
* by refraining at the same time from di- 
recdy extending its influence into new 
areas. The speech implies a policy of no 
military aggression. The desire to strength- 
en commercial ties may imply a hope for 
an increased flow of trade between East- 
ern and Western Europe, for a share in 
the commerce of Communist China, and 
for a relaxation of the American ban on 



shipment of industrial materials from the 
United States to Russia. The statement 
on commerce reflects the Russian attitude 
in the international wheat conference in 
Washington, where the- Soviet representa- 
tives have consistendy shown interest in 
obtaining an important place in the world 
grain trade. But does it mean that Russia 
is willing to lift the economic blockade 
of Yugoslavia While General Tito is still 
Premier there? The Eastern European 
press and radio every day condemn Tito's 
policy of national deviation from the in- 
structions of the Communist Information 
Bureau. 



Armies and Communists 

The Soviet Union already is following in 
1949 the 1939 advice of Stalin to build 
up the Soviet military strength. Russian 
Finance Minister Arseny G. Sverev told 
thp..Suprem^-Soyiet.p,nJvtarch.io that^ 
government intended to spend the equiva* 
lent of $15 billion for die armed forces 
this year, an increase of 20 per cent above 
1948. In Russian currency, the 1949 
budget assigns 79 billion rubles to the 
Military, compared with 66 billion in 
1948. While the Soviets have given no 
sign that they intend to dispatch their 
armed forces across .any sovereign bor- 
der, they possess in die existence of Com- 
munist parties abroad a mechanism for 
making themselves influential beyond 
their borders without inviting war through 
military action. The key portion of 
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can officials about the ultimate implica- , , . . u.« ^r. 'SxmrVpr." mean ' 

tions for Soviet policy of the ministerial for a relaxation of the American ban on ^^^^f '"^ 
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ship with workerb^o^-all nations. Do 
Vorkers"^ ^nean *JCom^^i^$artie?^^ 
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London on February 24. Th| 
frontier rectifications, autonomy wr^-^^ 
vene Carinthia, "substantial reparations," 
and guarantees for Slovene minority rights 
outside the autonomous areas. The West- 
ern powers gave full support to Austria 
in rejecting most of these conditions, al- 
though the United States put forward a 
compromise proposal on March 3, sug- 
gesting four' specific guarantees for the 
Slovene minority which, save for non- 
contiguous communities, does not; consti- 
tute a majority even in southern Carin- 

thia. 

The Russian representative asked that 
Yugoslavia respond to this 'offer, perhaps^ 
in the expectation that a refusal to com- 
promise would put the onus for frustrat- 
ing the conference on Tito, while an 
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Israel and Trans-Jordan signed a com- 
plete and enduring" cease-fire agreement 
at Rhodes on March 11 as a prelude to 
further negotiations for a settlement m 
Palestine. Meanwhile, Israeli troops, con- 
solidating positions in the Negeb desert, 
took control of the five-mile strip at its 
southern extremity on the Red Sea. This 
put the Israelis just across the Trans- 
Jordanian border from Aqaba where 
Britain is reinforcing a i,ooo-man detach- 
ment sent there in January at the request 
of King Abdullah. ... The charter of the 
International Trade Organization, drafted 
by delegates of fifty-four nations at Ha- 



ing the conference on xuo, wane .u -na a year ago, is expected to g^^^^^^ 
agreement would cause disaffection ia Congress wrthm^a month^^^^^^^^ 
Yugoslavia, particularly among the Slo- tration is to ask for a joint resolution 



venes. Dr. Ales Bebler, the Belgrade 
spokesman, on February 10 took an un- 
compromising position and, according to 
some diplomatic observers, "tossed the 
ball back" to Moscow, forcing Russia 
to accept responsibility for concessions or 
for terminating the talks. Whether some 
face-saving compromise can still be found, 
or whether the conference is doomed, re- 
mains to be seen. Fred W. Riggs 



Soviet Russia and the Far Bast, by David J. Dallin. 
New Haven, Yale University Press, 1948. 55*oo 
A useful summary, vi^ritten in textbook style, o£ 
the activities o£ the U.S.S.R. in Asia from 193^ 
to the present time, to be followed by a compan- 
ion volume in the sprmg of 1949 covering Rus- 
sia's Asiatic policy from, i860 to 1930. The value 
of this timely book, which reveals the continuity 
■ '<tfi**Russia's nationalist policy despite ideological 
differences- and political and economic changes, 
virouid have been enhanced if Mr. DalUn had 
given even a brief picture of the conditions in 
i) neij;Eboring Asiatic countries which have facil- 

^ itatcd ^Russian penetration in that area. 

Agrarian Unrest in Southeast Asia, by Erich H. 

Jacphy, New York, Columbia University Press, 

1949. S4.00 

In a period when the bonds of colonialism are 
rapidly dissolving, it becomes a matter of signal 
importance to understand the dynamics of a 
process so distressing to the imperial powers, Mr. 
Jacoby, an economist, who has made good use of 
four years in the Philippine Islands presents a 
carefully documented analysis of the agrarian 
situation in Java, Burma, Malaya, Indo-China, 
the Philippines and Siam. He gives contemporary 
pertinence to his study by an illuminating discus- 
sion of the relationship between the dislocation 
of traditional peasant economies and modern na- 
tionalist movements. 



ratifying the charter and apprqvmg United 
States membership. ... The report of 
the Joint Brazil-United States Technical 
Commission, released by' the State De- 
partment on March 10, may be the fore- 
runner of a bilateral agreement providing 
guarantees for foreign capital investment 
in Brazil. Efforts to secure such agree- 
ment at the multilateral level have been 
unproductive. The mission, headed on 
the American side by John Abbink, is 
widely regarded as a pattern for surveys 
of underdeveloped areas elsewhere under 
Point Four of Truman's Inaugural Ad- 
dress. Its report stressed the need for 
balance between industrialization and ag- 
ricultural development in Brazilian plans. 
... As the UN deadline of March 15 
for the establishment of an interim Jed- 



']& Affiliate Meetings 

-viioviDi^cn, March 20-27, 12th Annual 
World A-ffairs Week, Hilda Yen, Jo- 
seph C. Harsch, Sir Norman Angell, 
Roger N. Baldwin, Edwin M. Martin, 
Kumar Goshal, Ugo Carusi, John C. 
Ross, William A. Higginbotham, Ray- 
ford W. Logan and others 
*BosTON, March 21, Nationalism, Imfen- 
alism. Communism in Southeast Asta, 
' J. D. L. Hood, Charles Wolf, Jr. 
^BUFFALO, March 21, U.5.— 1/.5,5.^.. 
Harry Schwartz, John C. Best, Wil- 
liam D. Hassett, Jeremiah D. Wolpert 
PiTTSBUKGH, March 22, The Soviet^i 

American Future, Quincy Howe 
CINCINNATI, March 23, Western Union, 

John Wilmot and panel 
PHILADELPHIA, March 24, Asia's Revolt' 

Against Colonialism — '-- "^ 

DETROIT, March 25, UNESCO or Fissco, 

Malcolm Bingay, W. C. Trow 
SHREVEPORT, March 25, The Develop^ 
ment of the Foreign Policy of France, 
Hon. Lionel Vasse 
HARTFORD, March 29, What U.S. Policy 
for Spain and Portugal?, Olive Holmes 
SYRACUSE, March 29, Arctic Diplomacy, 
Hugh Keenleyside, Blair Bolles 
. uTicA, March 30, World Plenty and^ 
Peace, Blair Bolles 
^CLEVELAND, March 31, April i,^ 2, 
UNESCO Conference, Milton S. Eisen- 
hower, George V. Allen, Jaime 
Torres Bodet, Sir Sarvapalli Radhak- 
rishnan 
PHILADELPHIA, April I, United States For-, 
eign Policy in the Mediterranean, Fron- 
ds Biddle, James Reston 
*Data taken from printed announcement 
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flicting reports from the Netherlands East _ ;;_^ ^^^ nxTTTPn rtat 






Indies indicated that a stalemate has been 
reached. Dutch announcement of plans 
for a conference in The Hague on 
March 12 to set up the proposed interim 
regime had to be cancelled when both 
Indonesian federal leaders (Dutch-spon- 
sored) and the UN Commission refused 
to co-operate unless the Republic of In- 
donesia be restored and permitted to par- 
ticipate. On March 13 the Dutch repre- 
sentative in the UN agreed to a Canadian 
proposal that preliminary talks with Indo- 
nesian leaders be held under the commis- 



WHAT CAN THE UNITED STATES DO ^^ CHINA? ^^ 

For a lively discussion, based on first-liand^ 
information and long-time experience with 
Sino-American relations, READ the For- 
eign Policy Report on this subject by 
Gerald F. Winfield, John K. Fairbanjc 
and George E. Taylor. 

March 15 issue — 25 cents 

Subscription $5; to FPA members, $4. 
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sion's auspices to discuss conditions for 
holding the proposed Hague conference 
later. 
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cm farm machinery, so as to enable FrSjce 
to furnish Britain with wheat and meat. 

France is thus not merely interested in 
its own recovery and modernization but 
in the economic co-operation it seeks to 







^i^T^ '-^>^ 



develop with other countries of Westerii^the French a goal greater than purely self- 
Europe — economic co-operation which, it centered material well-being to live and 
is hoped here, might lay a solid basis for work for in the future, 
some form of European union. Such a 
larger objective could conceivably give 



Vera Micheles Dean 
(Second of three articles on current trends 
in France,) 



Talks OB Austria Test Great Powers' Will to Agree 



'^'W-' 






A test case of the ability of the four great 
powers to reach agreement is now devel- 
oping in London where the deputies of 
the Council of Foreign Ministers have 
hcGn negotiating since February 9 on the 
terms of an Austrian treaty under which 
the occupation forces may be withdrawn. 
The chief differences have arisen over 

~~"Yugoslavia*s^aims^ for territorial changes, 
minority guarantees: and reparations ^ at 
Austria 's expense — claims which are being 

"'supporteH'^BT'the Sfeviet'TJnion and op- 
posed by the Western powers. 

Obstacles to Agreement 

A second major obstacle to agreement 
lies int^ussia's insistence on a broad in- 
terpretatij^ of its rights over former Ger- 
_jman_asse^ If- granted, Washington feels, 
these concessions would permit Soviet 
domination oyer the economic life of 
Austria with the result that political in- 
dependence wjould be jeopardized. A 

— -French compromise proposal has brought 
the two positions within sight' of agree- 
ment, the chief obstacle now being not 
so much the percentages of oil, shipping 
and other assets involved, as the deter- 
mination of just what properties and 
rights should be listed. 

Other questions include: i) Soviet de- 

— Jiiands-for~compulsory~repatriation of refu- 
gees and displaced persons, opposed by 
the Western powers; 2) the complex issue 

-^ — ^of- whether Austria should be* permitted 
to purchase arms abroad: and carry on 
research- relating-to -armament; 3) differ- 
ences over the extent of restitution for 
property of UN nationals previously con- 
fiscated; and 4) Russian opposition to the 
desire of the Western states for an in- 
ternational pledge of Austria's inde- 
pendence and territorial integrity. While 
these issues undoubtedly present many 
obstacles to a setdement, the underlying 
question is the extent to which the ma- 
jor powers themselves really desire to 
reach agreement. 

The Soviet Union, for its part, derives 
important military and economic ad- 
vantages from the status quo. These in- 
volve: i) the right to keep troops not 
only in Eastern Austria, but also in a 



communications corridor through Hrm- 
gary and Rumania; and 2) the de facto 
control of a substantial part of Austria's 
industrial plan which, under a Russian 
administered monopoly (USIA), supplies 
goods to the Soviet Union without giving 
Austria the benefits of foreign exchange or 
taxes. 

On the other hand the U.S.S.R. would 
obtain several advantages from a treaty. 
In the "cold war" it would be a demon- 
stiration "of Russia's wiir for^J)eace; and 
thereby a means of weakening support 
for the Adantic pact in so far as it is' 
based on fear of Soviet aggression. The 
consolidation of Communist regimes in 
Eastern Europe makes the continued pres- 
ence of Russian troops unnecessary. In- 
deed, from the Kremlin's point of view, 
it might be desirable to withdraw these 
troops since every soldier abroad runs the 
risk of "contamination" and since, in 
Austria, the presence of Russian occupa- 
tion forces appears to strengthen the wide- 
spread anti-Communist sentiment. In the 
economic field it is thought that the 
Russians have devised technical means of 
influencing important Austrian industries, 
which will continue to prove effective 
after withdrawal. Finally, some observers 
have attached importance" to the oppor- 
tunity the treaty negotiations give Mos- 
cow of putting Marshal Tito's government 
in a difficult situation. 

American Position 

The United States has every reason for 
withdrawing from Austria provided there 
is some assurance that the country will 
be able to maintain its independence of 
Russia. Not only would the treaty con- 
stitute another step toward alleviating 
postwar tensions, but it would mean the 
withdrawal of Russian troops from Aus- 
tria, Hungary and Rumania. At the same 
time it would abolish an important item 
of American expenditure. Direcdy, it 
would eliminate United States occupa- 
tion expenditures. Indirectly, by easing 
the burden on the Austrian economy 
which has so far spent some $500 million 
to pay the occupation costs of Britain, 
France and Russia, it would reduce the 




amount of ECA aid needed in the future.. 
An Austrian treaty would also obviate 
the risks of creating a second "Berlin" 
which might confront Washington with 
a serious problem since Vienna's airports 
are outside the city in Russian-occupied 
territory. France and Britain support sub- 
stantially the same position as the United 
States. , — _— — _._.-^_-^ 



The attitude of the Austrian govern- 
ment reflects' strong popular sentiment 
which is growing- extremely- restive ^under , 
the burden of occupation. Whatever fears 
may exist in '^VHenlfa^of 'loine^attemp^ 
post-treaty Communist putsch are more 
than counterbalanced by the knowledge 
of strong popular support for the anti- 
Commimist coalition government which 
received about 90 per cent of the vote in 
the elections of November 25, 1945, as 
against 5 per cent for the Communists. 
At the same time the Austrian leaders 
are confident that overt Soviet interven- 
tion after withdrawal of the armies would 
be met by immediate Western aid. Mean- 
while the government wishes to throw 
off the paralyzing burden of occupation 
costs. It seeks escape from the continuing 
fear that hostilities may break out be- 
tween the occupying powers with the 
Austrians themselves the immediate yics^- 
tims. It wants to eliminate the disad- 
vantageousjuadripartite division of|the 
country and the^restrictionT on-"4ts~o^n — 
sovereign ;ipower. - 

Austria^ however, is unwilling to^ ac- 
cept a treaty at the price of crippling ^ eco- 
nomic or-territoxialjconcessions. The last 
discussions on Austria in London^May 
1948, had been torpedoed by Soviet sup- 
port of Yugoslav demands for the an- 
nexation of substantial portions of Carin- 
thia and Styria and for reparations of 
$150 million. Hopes that Russia would now 
abandon, or at least not insist on press- 
ing the demands of Yugoslavia, follow- 
ing the Tito-Cominform split, were im- 
portant considerations in the convening 
of the present conference. 

Tito on the Spot 

Yugoslavia, while somewhat modifying 
its objectives, presented its program in 




London on February 24. Thj 
frontier rectifications, autonomy^ xor-o*^- 
vene Carinthia, "substantial reparations," 
and guarantees for Slovene minority rights 
outside the autonomous areas. The West- 
ern powers gave full support to Austria 
in rejecting most of these conditions, al- 
though the United States put forv^ard a 
compromise proposal on March 3, sug- 
gesting four^ specific guarantees for the 
Slovene minority vi^hich, save for non- 
contiguous communities^ does notj consti- 
tute a majority even in southern Carin- 
thia. 

The Russian representative asked that 
Yugoslavia respond to this ofifer, perhaps- 
in the expectation that a refusal to com- 
promise V70uld put the onus for frustrat- 
ing the conference on Tito, while an 
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^ws in the Making 



Israel and Trans-Jordan signed a "com- 
plete and enduring" cease-fire agreement 
at Rhodes on March 11 as a prelude to 
further negotiations for a settlement in 
Palestine. Meanwhile, Israeli troops, con- 
solidating positions in the Negeb desert, 
took control of the five-mile strip at its 
southern extremity on the Red Sea. This 
put the Israelis just across the Trans- 
Jordanian border from Aqaba where 
Britain is reinforcing a i,ooo-man detach- 
ment sent there in January at the request 
of King Abdullah. . . . The charter of the 
International Trade Organization, drafted 
by delegates of fifty-four nations at Ha- 



vana a year ago, is expected to go before 
agreement would cause disaffection in. Congress within, .a month.. The. Adminis- 
Yugoslavia, particularly among the Slo- tration is to ask for a joint resolution 



Dr. Ales Bebler, the Belgrade 
spokesman, on February 10 took an un- 
compromising position and, according to 
some diplomatic observers, "tossed the 
ball back" to Moscow, forcing Russia 
to accept responsibility for concessions or 
for terminating the talks. Whether some 
face-saving compromise can still be found, 
or whether the conference is doomed, re- 
mains to be seen. . Fred W. Riggs 



Soviet Russia and the Far East, by David J. Dallin, 
New Haven, Yale University Press, 1948. $5.00 
A useful summary, vi^ritten in textbook style, of 
the activities of the U.S.S,R. in Asia from 1931 
to the present time, to be foUovired by a compan- 
ion volume in the spring of 1949 covering Rus- 
sia's Asiatic policy £rom^ i860 to 1930. The value 
of this timely book, which reveals the continuity 
"'^r**Russia*s nationalist policy despite ideological 
differences* and political and economic changes, 
woujd have been enhanced if Mr. Dallin had 
given even a brief picture of the conditions in 
nei^*£faoring Asiatic countries which have facil- 
itated Russian penetration in that area. 

Agrdpan Unrest in Southeast Asia, by Erich H. 

Ja^pby. New York, Columbia University Press, 

1949. $4.00 

In a period when the bonds of colonialism are 
rapidly dissolving, it becomes a matter of signal 
importance to understand the dynamics of a 
process so distressing to the imperial powers. Mr. 
Jacoby, an economist, who has made good use of 
four years in the Philippine Islands presents a 
carefully documented analysis of the agrarian 
situation in Java, Burma, Malaya, Indo-China, 
the Philippines and Siam. He gives contemporary 
pertinence to his study by an illuminating discus- 
sion of the relationship between the dislocation 
of traditional peasant economies and modern na- 
tionalist movements. 



ratifying the charter and approving United 
States niembership. . . . The report of 
the Joint Brazil-United States Technical 
Commission, released by ' the State De- 
partment on March 10, may be the fore- 
runner of a bilateral agreement providing 
guarantees for foreign capital investment 
in Brazil. Efforts to secure such agree- 
ment at the multilateral level have been 
unproductive. The mission, headed on 
the American side by John Abbink, is 
widely regarded as a pattern for surveys 
of underdeveloped areas elsewhere under 
Point Four of Txuman's Inaugural Ad- 
dress. Its report stressed the need for 
balance between industrialization and ag- 
ricultural development in Brazilian plans. 
... As the UN deadline of March 15 
for the establishment of an interim fed- 
eral government in Indonesia passed, con- 
flicting reports from the Netherlands East 
Indies indicated that a stalemate has been 
reached. Dutch announcement of plans 
for a conference in The Hague on 
March 12 to set up the proposed interim 
regime had to be cancelled when both 
Indonesian federal leaders (Dutch-spon- 
sored) and the UN Commission refused 
to co-operate unless the Republic of In- 
donesia be restored and permitted to par- 
ticipate. On March 13 the Dutch repre- 
sentative in the UN agreed to a Canadian 
proposal that preliminary talks with Indo- 
nesian leaders be held under the commis- 
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\& Affiliate Meetings 

"PKoviDiiiiiOE, March 20-27, 12th Annual 
World Affairs Wee\, Hilda Yen, Jo- 
seph C. Harsch, Sir Norman Angell, 
Roger N. Baldwin, Edwin M. Martin, 
Kumar Goshal, Ugo Carusi, John C. 
Ross, William A. Higginbotham, Ray- 
ford W. Logan and others 
*B0ST0N, March 21, Nationalism, Imperi- 
alism, Communism in Southeast Asia, 

' J. D. L. Hood, Charles Wolf, Jr. 
^BUFFALO, March 21, Z7.5. — US.SJR.y 
Harry Schwartz, John C, Best, Wil- 
liam D. Hassett, Jeremiah D. Wolpert ^ 

PITTSBURGH, March 22, The Soviet-f 
'American Future, Quincy Howe 

CINCINNATI, March 23, Western Union, 
John Wilmot and panel 

PHILADELPHIA, March 24, Asia's Revolt' 
Against Colonialism ^ -— —^ 

DETROIT, March 25, UNESCO or Fissco, 
Malcolm Bingay, W. C. Trow 

SHREVEPORT, March 25, The Develop- 
ment of the Foreign Policy of France, 
Hon. Lionel Vasse 

HARTFORD, March 29, What U.S. Policy 
for Spain and Portugal?, Olive Holmes 

SYRACUSE, March 29, Arctic Diplomacy, 
Hugh Keenleyside, Blair Bolles 

UTiCA, March 30, World Plenty and 

Peace, Blair Bolles 
*CLEVELAND, March 31, April i, 2, 
UNESCO Conference, Milton S. Eisen-^ 
hower, George V. Allen, Jaime 
Torres Bodet, Sir Sarvapalli Radhak- 
rishnan 

PHILADELPHIA, April I, United States For- 
eign Policy in the Mediterranean, Fran- 
cis Biddle, James Reston 
*Data taken from printed announcement 
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WHAT CAN THE UNITED STATES DO IN CHINA? 

For a lively discussion, based on firlt-liSnd 
information and long-time experience with 
Sino-American relations;, READ the For- 
eign Policy Report on this subject by 
Gerald F. Winfield, John K. Fairbanjc 
and George E. Taylor. 

March 15 issue — 25 cents 

Subscription $5; to FPA members^ I4. 

Special discounts on large orders. 

sion*s auspices to discuss conditions for 
holding the proposed Hague conference 
later. 
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'8S broadcasts,' circiilated more than two ainiQli' copies of Association, publican ,^ 

- txon% started .exDanding. its thirty^siX; branches. and affiliates and had recei^e-M- 
requests frCia fifty-one communities for the formation of local Association? or- 
Councils. . Thisi letter indicated that the folloTOng ^fere the officei?§: of the ' / ' 



miliaa ¥» iancaster: 
■■"Brooks. Bsie'ny , • .'• '■■ , 
. Sustace .Seligcan 



Ghai3i;ij^n 

President 

Treasurer' 



61-7802-29 



2- 




« 



^^ r- ~. -^ 



Qa ilovenib^r 25> 1930* S^ancis Balstcsn Falsh testified before- the 
S^Qcl^l .Ooimaittea to. Investigate ^n-Americatt Activities jsad in coniiectdLoa, ' ' 
-witli tls& llatioiiai $Save Our Schdola Coaaittee h© ujeationed th© Forei^' 
Policy Associ&tioji, **»».«?BMch. has Soviet spies address its. audiences and " • 
t^ll tijem how pie.as^t thingsr iii.Sassia a3ne•••'^,. . ^ 62-23170il59,p.lii9 , 

Qa Aiigust 16, 19$a^ I&. ^I^lter S, Steel© testified befor^the . ^.' . 
Special .Coamittee. an. m.*-im@rican Activities iisd stated tha'i^ the ijnericaa 
StTid65t tJnion had set up this United Student Jffeace Comittee in 1933 through 
t;hich it, lad a vi.d&r range in pr^nizing strikes in Aieierican schools; JSc*- ~ 
Steele then qnotad ^'Shropgil it tHey claisj tb hav© inlltienced seventeen 
.national youth icov^iaeht's to becqm aiJXiliatisd witk it, >Ifhese include..^ ' ; 
foreign Bolioy Association.*^ ; , .■';.:...... , , . ~ . 

The Ajnerittan Student paion was cited 'as a Gonnaunist ^ont by the 
Special Conanittee on ITn-itoeiaLc&i Jtctivitiea. ;^i„7^82-i380 p.172 • ■ 

fh& "Ifesr York yiE.es« of 3vLSy'k, 1939* in lefe^'ring to.ih#>" 
activi1de,g ^f lihft, Aine3?ician Touth Coijgrsss^ stated that at a gener^^ 
Meeting a resblutipn condemning CoHmunismy together mth iJazisia and '' 
Fascism,. had been voted dosm*. .the resplution in opposition to Comm^BlOi 
Fascism, and iJazismj according to the arti<a.©;r was "sponsored by a group, - 
of S9ve.a dabsates Inijluding delegates taf the' Foreign Policy Issociatidn. 
.. .., . ,^ ... ■ . - . - ' -6l-7^67-imx ■;.. , - 

"". : The I&»rchl2^ 19ii8^ issue of ^'GouriterattaCJc^w an anti-Cojsmunist 
publication^ devoted, ooiisiderable space concernihg the Foreign I'oli<^ ' . 
.Assocaation,, It -was stated -Waat several isembers of the Board" of 35irecior£! 
■are "fellOTf.T&raveleSp;^ or app]&^se££i» and that sor© x>f thea had bem put 
on the Board through the feelpbf Mrs, Deaji,. f he ..,ftrticle^.^o; stated' - > 
that thfe organisation has an ertormous influence as shown iy the fdct that ' ' 
■ presidents, of iaie Unitgfd States and Secretaries of State had inaete speeches 
ujider its auspices and that it has a .ssttd-official standing ^th the State' 
Bepartraent a33d other feovemjaoatal agencies* fbis -article iodicated' that - 
lies* Dean had been using the Fori^ga, Policy AssoQiatioa to vindicate- to 
■the Ainsrtcmi |?iiblic..eyerytMi:^ t!|at the Sovie^t'tfeiGsi' had dtsne, ' ' . , 
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COP^A<^* 



^lsltic declas^ifigatiom guide 





•- " V t * 




.(£''': -X*^^- 






OOLTJIBEfTOIAIt - 
VTA.LIAISOir ; 



."Director'-. , ''. . /'-»,, ,■'■',." ,, ' '■'■■; :•'-;'.• ■ ■"■ '' \' -.- 
Gehtrallnlieliigenoe'AgenQy ' - ' '. ■■ , • , '' •' 

221Q -B Street, N. V;,-.; •■/-.v • .'.;•■'■■ v.. >' •' ■':-'-..' , 

Washington/ D.'.C, "•■.., ' " " ; ' .' ' ■. / \'.^\ ''■.., " •. • 

-. ... ^ . ;, ., - Atfentiori": Mr.„Fi'ank G. Wisner . , , . v . ■ *., :' ' 

■'..' ' - ' ■ .'■ '- Assistant Dir.ectoi' for'. Policy Cobrdinatioi 

."- *■■.•• ■,'"■' .-,... "_■•■■'■• ' : .,. - ' ■ ■■' - '■ . . \^ 

Ilrom: , / ^ John -EdgarHooyer .^ mrector,..Federa:^,Mreau of Investigation- p-^.^.^.^.^V 



eqt:. VEM MECHEIES DEAN- - 
. JTOREIGN, SOUCX' ASSOCIATION : O- 






u^ ^' ^2^®^®?^^?^ ^^.^^® *^. thfe memorandum ;0f -April. J.1^' ijli?, ^from Mr.- ' ^ISSjuSl 

•nformation concemitig.^yeraE ""'^^^^^^^l 



,. S^ank- G, msnei-j in \?hich a request is made' for -inf 
;; Mche-;es Dean of the, Foreign Policy Association. ; , 

• W-. . ''■.' •^**^.«*^9.d: Kfr^etoVare memoranda :cbncerhing Mrs; Dean and the Forsieli ■ - ^ -W J 
■^^mjcy^ssociation.^ich.wili:serve.tpidentxf3^,Ba.^ 

■"'^- wir J 1^°''\\; /"^^"^^ investigation -has -been conducted, by this Bareau ofi>^"^^"^ 
to. Dean or .the Fpreign Policy Association. -. v ; -. - : ■ ,. - ' 

■ .Ik n ^ = v:^^!!^.^^:*^^ ^^ ^®^"g furnished; for. yoUr- uuiiriiloMblal inforaation kiSM-'M- 
^°°V^^ npt be, disseminated. outside , of your agency.. '. ' • . ■ ,- ; . • l-^^V-lH 



::;--t 



:f .- 



Enclosure' j ^(^ \' 



'i°.. 



o ■• 




Information contained in the .attached memoranda is limited 
_. strictly-*to publio source, and c.orrobo.rated,-inf oration in . 
.-tte files 'of .the. Bureau. These" msmOratidaVdtte to the aboTe 
limitations, are-not pomplete and ate' intended only to identify 

Deari arid the Association; . \ . ..',•. ■.•,-.•-■ -:-•" ', ' ' -.. ; 
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TO : 
5R0M : 
SUBJECT: 



PUBPOSE 



H. B. Fletcher 

F. J. Baumgardner 

VERA MECHELES DEAN 
^K)RErGN POUGY ASSOGIATION 



DATE! May k> 19h9 



^j^ 



\ 






To request the transmittal ly Liaison of the attached material 
to lfr# Frank G# "Wisner, Assistant Director for Policy Coordination of the 
Central Intelligence Agency • ' - V 

BACKGROOTJD " . < . 

^ By msmorandum dated April ll,;19li9, Mr, Wis?J&r requested informa-^ 

-tion concerning Vera ifi.chdies Deagi of the Foreign Policy Association and 

any other information^ of "possible Cbminanist tendencies of any other members 

of the Foreign; Policy Assoc iationf'y 

^ Attached are blind memoranda concerning Dean -and the Forisign 

^JLicy Association limited to. public source and corroborated infprniation 
coK^iled from a review of all references on Ddan and the Aissociation*, 

\ The Boarci of Directors and national officers of the Fdreigi '\ 
Eol5.cy 'Association nximber forty-three i?rhile the membership is several ^ 
thousand and therefore no check was made on' the individual members of the : ' 
Board of Directors or the national officers or any members .of the Association^ 

PJSGOIfllENDAlTON ^ . ' ^ ' > ; 

It :is recomiQended that the attached memoranda 'be forwarded to > . ^ 
the Liaison Section.for edeliveiy to Mr# Wisner, At the time of delivery 
Er* Wisner should be advised that due %6 the large number of individuals 
comprising the Board of Directors and nationsiL officers no check was 
made of such individuals. ' ; " ' 
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FOREIGN POLICY ASSOCIATION 



22 East 38th Street, New York 16, N. Y. 



MUrray Hill 5-5740 



BROOKS EMENY, 
President 




October 3, 1949 
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In The Tidal Wave of World Affairs? 

\ 

The people of the world were once cautioned that 
"a lie travels aroxmd the world, while the truth is put- 
ting on her hoots"* •.♦♦ 

With this thought in mind, .,. the S'oreign Policy 
Association, horn on Armistice eve, 1918, has dedicated 
itself for the past thirty years to disseminating clear, 
authentic and impartial nev/s in the field of international 
relations. The Association has aimed to promote aanong the 
citizens of this nation, a fuller understanding of world affairs. 

Today, with stn awareness of the contraction of 
global boundaries, the EPA is extending its program to 
meet the heightened public need, for continuous information 
on international developments. We offer you, through our 
fact-filled publications, and through the numerous member- v 
ship functions outlined in the enclosed brochure, the 
opportxinity to share in the promotion of a wider public 
understanding of world issues and the problems of American 
foreign policy. 



Because today's developments in world affairs are 
shaping our common destiny, we urge you to give careful 
consideration to the exciting new ITA program offered to 
citizens of this Metropolitan area, which is clearly de- r ''•^ 
scribed in the folder accompanying this special letter <bp^' 
you* ^f. '''. 

You are cordially invited to become^ a me'titber'V^ t^^ ' ^ ^'^ ' 
foreign Policy Association now 



v^'^^^ass5 




^C^WCWA^ Cordially ypM&,^g^ , 
^\^#V--» _ . 3 NOV -^^^ ^^: 



at 




^-^3 



SCI Broadv/'-x, ivl'^.Khattan 



Cc'filis, 1943 
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>-b7C 



F'-'cler'^l Bureau of Inve'^tigition: 

It seemr=! to rae thfit I r'^-ad 
so;!!*-' time ",ro tl-at this outfit is oTooked. I may be 

wrong. ^^^ if I a.ii not - p.nC I send tM? to you , qp that 

not. can check up - I . ^< *i ^^4. L 

r 1 This I'-'tt't'r caoif:? through the mail, aet-^ 



rrn th ff ground '-r using th^ maj Is ♦ 







ji > ,^ 




■V--'-*-' 



■l^^'-:^ 
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filso n "" . ' 
Lad d - ' - 
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. ^ Hlchols. - 

.Rosen i_ 

-Trac y -" 

llairbb ^ 

ifolir__ll_l 



' Tel6»=Room_ 
Nea's e^ 
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■b 6 • 
^b7C 



gicoRKD^y. 



Octofi^r 55, 19 49 
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w &/r 'M$^ 
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Jffeio ¥or]s. 


JJev) 




m(iT\ 




13: " 



~ ^-^^ 



— . ■ ■ , ':[ '\:raur'timmuiti. catjuin -dated OcHop^r ^% • ^^^^, V' '■- " «■ 
' •, has been feciei^ed^^f - ' \ . ;' -■■: '■' :,:;■; .;. ;,'_^y ■-' -' ■ /.'/i^?. ^'Cly.: :^ '■• 

• ■ -.,•■:..".:, ' J :manm.ifo?i:hdn1c- you for naki-tig- 'thiis ■ '\. r';'- .-. : 
i nforna-biM^Mpaikable -bo fti?*. ■ ToMr-in'-terest^U . ,, i- . 

- , ap-precid'i(eei>/:i,M'"'"4'. „-. ' ;■■..: ^'■, .. •' ",.--'■' ' •,;■ .^'v,.,- - :''.■'•.. .-*■.-■• ...■- 't-:' 
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•John. M^av H<iOVer. 
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: Reference 1^ inade'to iiy rienioianduai to the Attorney. General dated 

April 5j 1950^ captioned ^^Chjireri {Lajrtiitorejj Espionage - R/^ Included among 
tiie documents renolo0^d!mtli tUe. above membrstridpm, Tfrhich were received 
^rom Senator i?cCarthy> tia;3^^an ahonyiaous conHatinication dated llfeirch 24.^ . \ 
1950, addressed to Senato:^' McCajrtlgr^ which commianication laad^^^ non- 
specific allegations of Coinsmaist influence tathin the abpve oi*ganiisation« 
Xhis anonjmQUs coiamonicatipn also made nonspecific allegations of Communist 
^tympathy on the part lof Sr# Brooks Earieny, Uirectbr of the organisation* 

Sfo active investigat;ion of the Foz^ei^ Poliqy Association 
has: been conducted by tiiis Bureau, although an inquiiy concerning Its 
formation 3vas Bade in 1 942^ the insults thereof heing set .forth in the ;;;: . ^ 
report of Special, Agent l~ I dat^dJJecember 4, 1942, at-^etr Xork, 

fer York, a copy of Vhich report ifas^ furnished to the ■. Division of Records; . . 
' on April 5,. 1947» ;' ' ■ ,/ \ '\ ' '_ ^ - \^'' ':'-' \^"' ^' / , "^ "_:•'■■ 

A f art &er inqtiiiy is being made at thisrtime concerning the , 
above: prgauization. s^d the Jresultjs thereof mil be furnished to you upon: 
■receipt by the Bweau*:' -yf . ■ . , \' ^ - ' -> "^ 
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.^ANOARD FORM NO. 64 




• 



• UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT 



DATE: April 21, 1950 



FROM 



SUBJECT 



Purpose: 



ALL IMFORrMTIOi^ CONTAINED 
HEf^Eini3U:i3LASSiFlED^ ^m 

Y 



Tolaon 

Udl 

Olegg 

Olwln 

Hietaols 



Traejr 



Uobr 



Tala. Rooa 




To recommend that no action be taken in the Owen lattimore 
case on an anonymous letter ijeceived by Senator McCarthy concerning The 
Foreign Polity Association; and to refer this letter to the -appropriate 
supervisor handling the investigation on The Foreign Policy Association 
•who in turn should, advise the Attorney General of pertinent information 
in this matter. 

Background; 

Among the documents recently furnished to the Bureau by Senator^ 
Joseph McCarthy is an anonymotis typewritten letter dated M&rch 24, I950, which 
is signed, "An American nirho would like to see this country free from 'infiltration^' 
This letter makes nonspecific allegations against The Foreign Policy Association ^ 
and its director Brooks iSnei^ and the writer suggests that his inform tion be 
furnished to the FBI. Owen Lattmore is not mentioned in this letter. A \ 
photostatic copy of the letter is attached. The Attorney General on April 5, I950J, 
in the case entitled "Owen Lattimore, Espionage - R« was furnished with a photo- . W 
static copy of this document as well as other documents received from Senator S: 
McCartlQr. ^ 

St 

Bureau files contain a closed case file entitled I'The Foreign Policy 
Association," (61-7802) which was last handled by Supervisor G, H. Scatterday 
who wrote a summary of the organization on l&y. 4., I949, 



Recommendation ; 



•a 

E 

>- 
a. 



J^ 8 



a 



I 



J It xs recommended^ that the duplicate yellow copy of this memoEandum, q 

..f /l^hich is designated for Bureau file 61-7802 on The Foreign Policy Association, § 
J^ «^e forwarded to the appropriate supervisor ;for .handling since it does not pertainH 
g^"»an any manner to the investigation of Owen Lattimore. it is further recommended k 
that the supervisor who handles the matter on The Foreign Policy Association advi^ 
the Attorney General of wlat action if -any^Kas been tdcen with respect to this 
matter and it is further suggested that a brief statement be furnished to the 
Attorney General of pertinent information concerning $he Foreign Polipy Association 
and its director Brooks Bneny, unless some reason for not doing so is apparent. In 
communicating with the Attorney General in this matter, reference should be made 
to the communication dated April 5, 1950, entitled "Owen Lattimore, Espionage - R." 
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■.' ■ DIEECTOR, PBI ,' .' . ' 



5^11-50, 



^^■i,.fl 







'xJ^^ l^fet^nce Is niade to the repo3:i; of S& 
December, 4^ 1942 ^t llevr Tprkj^ ^Sets- Yorjc.. ' ^ >, 



dated 



^ ^ ^ ^ In conridctidn mth the case entitled "Owen liSittimore, ^spiona^^ ^^ji^ 

Senator McCartl^ fumishqd to the Bureau a photostatic copy of ax^ anoiQmous 
y - latter received by him zaafeing Aon-spedific allegatfens of Goiamunist spgpathy ' 

- Itri^thin the Poi^ign Policy- ,^ssQciat5.0Q and dn the part of its director, - ' . 

; y Stocks Bfneny, " '} :. > - - " '" -^^ /. r"': '' ^^''^- :. - -^ -"^ . ^ r '-' ^-.'^ '.-"*' 

;, ' . : . En<ilosed; hereiriLth are t-wp photoBtatic copies; of a., letter dated ' 

. : ;/ Pecember 194s addressed to I'DearFelloir 6n the letterhead of the above- ^ 

captioned organisation aiid signed by its of fleers, tbgetfaer mth an enclosure 
, concerning the activities and aissis of -Hhe group. Also enclose^ aare two \t- . ^ 
\ .^ ^.photostatic copies of pages' 17 - 19, of the Sioven^berj 1947 issue /of **CfurrenV 
. VvPiography*^^ concerning E^ . :^ /, . ,. / / / "; :;>/:;- ^ 

" \:^ ';:■ 1, : , ;;Xou am instructed to revie\;r the files in your office concerning 
the" captioned organisation and contact your; confidential/ informants and, 

; " -reliable, ^otcrces of ^^ormation Sind thereupon itta^ediately submit a report. \ . " 

: to^'the Bureaii eonceming the above group* - Jour '3:*epprb >hould be^ '^ / / 

ill accordance tidth instxnactibns on Coinmunisfe front orgarxizations and ' - 
must be suitably, for dissemination by the Bureau* / , ' — y / . ^ 'y 

• / ^ Ifoumst he particularly alert to determine any evidoace , : \ ^/ 

ih^t. the prgtoisation is or -in the past has be^n subject tb Communist/ ; ' 

' ; - infiltration^ influence^ <;¥r control or engaged in the diesemin^tion of /, T 

, Communist or pro-So^riet propaganda, w !iJIie podslbilii^y'^ibhat the organisation^' . --^ ' 
,. may have been used as a cover for Soviet espionage activities jaust not be 
overlooked* In connection tdth any possible espionag phase of this; - /^ 
/^ .invejstigatilbn^ consideration should be glv^jn to xntervieTdng touis Budenz 
A / and Blisabet^h^Bentl^y., .'. . . > '/, '^ : ' - 

; yThis case must be gl-ven ^naaediate a,t|»6n,tioa and a r^rt .^ 



BUbmitt^ti jathin 45 daya;^ 



^clo^yt^^s, 
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"MORE THAN ONE HUNDRED YEARS OLD" 



THBf^IRE tNSURANGE GOMPANYJ)F NORTHAMPTON COUNTY 

ESTABLISHED. 1830 IN EASTON, PA. ^^-------— — — 



James H. W. liKt.^resident 



^ 



^feiy 18, 1950 



15 



05*^*^ 



The Federal Bureau of Investigation 
Department of Justice • 
Washington 
D.O. . 

Gentlemen: 

I hav^^en asked to serve on a Committee to form a local branch 
"the nroS^ ^Ef ^ ■ ^°^ ^£LAgg £gjf^^gaa-^Will you kindly tell me if 

if it Sf'^f ^°S has-^ver=BeSir^5Sed of being subversive or 
XI xt. has ever been on vrtnv t4o+ ^-o ^ i_j.v° ^-. 



■on your list of communistic front organizations.' 



3 



Very truly yours, 
James H.W.Hay O 
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x::v;' .; mtd0nm''of suT^versive acUvt^^^ i6%^7$02^8} . ' 
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• K&ltenbom^ had 
Natiirally£, he Is not 
t tr^ck^ It .will be 

arges^ simply 
clalist Government^ 
try la not behind youi 



W 

m^^i^^'^r-^^mr^^^^m^^-^^^^T^^^w^^ ^»^a|«>'^tQ^' aay abotit 'you. tonlipl€: 

^^^^^^^mi^^^P^^^m ^^ ■chargea-vlth, eai| 

^%^l4^Pt^WJi^ haf^/'tlse .oobp,ei»atlbn ef 

^^^^^^^^^^Jp;i^«?N^ ' »ttt do not think tlie^^ei . 

IWM^iiEiM^ talked to .Is tot yon ari&ll you are trying to do* 



ones Infest our 
)ughout the count i7# 
are sTmpathlsers^. 
Iemooratie'4dea8« -- - 

Ion In New^Y^ork 

JB^^nl^atiw^ 

sources ot Income* 
right ag#f 4© or 4©«" 
marrf.ed to li^ 
of the ;itinia^||Atlaii 

Iphllo sopheri ' k speaker. 



^^^^^^^^^;^:>^-j;^e hPi!rl^l5#'fact 'la, that !bM 
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i^^&^y M^ #ta«*Oa*^^^ Cqcmuniets^ btit 

^^^ili;^^.^*)^JSRt«e-^-^ takd' tK^si* ^' 

^fe*»el«ti:on^. 

S^^fe^p:M)3i^ei^lv:es^^ — and. h^, 

. ~ ' ^" '■*" '' " *;^-a wttowi^ 



IMvMM^ ;4]tfBk^t 'Jlfcj^a p<?ftit/ 
|^^#*?^?.^ib le'aCI' a: f^<9* 

trae a great: 



able to e;©? 
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iholo thing Is— the vei^ 



d up Brooks Etaeny* 
e he might he ^ble 
ctlng^persoris In the. 
s such a wordy fellow, 
a he is, at the he^d 
on« Tou fighfe^^ hand 
ut hltoi^. ^ tKiy 
d of the:' 3r Alow who 
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lone podh;;fe^ at least^ 
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DETAIIS :. For the purpose of conserving space, the subject wgani^ation, 
which is known as the FOREIGN POLICY ASSOCIATION, INC,, will be referred to in 
this report by the initials FPA, 

I. ORIGIN, SCOPE OF ORGANIZATION AMD GENERAL ACTIVITIES 

*■■! ii m .ii ip — i— ■■■■»-— -r iii^B ■!■■ B.*—!. ■■■..■■■■■^^■■.■.■■■■w«— 11 1 ■ . I n —i.1. 11 III w— ...i»— ■■■■■>« ■ii>, » 

A. ORIGIN 

The following background information as to the origin and early 
activities of the FPA was obtained fsrfp a review of the following /puBlications 
in the New York Public Library , i|2nc} Street and Fifth Avenue, New York City? 

"TEN YEARS OF THE FPA^ 19l8«1928"; 
"TWENTY YEARS OF THE FPA, 1918-1938" j 
"TWEMTY^FIVE YEARS OF THE FPA, 19l8--19ii3" J 
"THE FPA IN WAR-TIME^^ (I9U0) : 

Accordiag to the above indicated publications, the FPA developed from 
a meeting held in New York City on April 23, 1918 of nineteen writers, editors 
and others, who assembled to consider the role of the United States in the 
period following the World War* At this meeting, a Committee was organized, 
which ehps^tly thereafter took the name of «The;^^d^tee^j)n^Jm^^^^ 
in Int ernational Relations"* At this first meeting, S» ^^^ERTGLWFEi.^'Siiry^ ^' 
NOMAlJ^fiwGHii;?. gave the group "the benefit of the experience <^£ those English 
liber als^^' ^*^h[o were four years ahead of us in waking up, and three thousand 
mi|e^ nearer the realities of the European conflict"*. 

The following individuals attended this first meeting and identifying 
data; as to them, unless otherwise indicated, was taken from the aforementioned 
publications: 

NQRMN ANGEIL, author J General Manager, "Paris .Daily Mail"^ 190$-1912j 
home: London, England* (^niyho^s Who" - 1918-1919) 

CHARLES A^EARD;^ Prof essor of Politics, Columbia University, 1907-19175 
Bireotor]^ *Training School for Public Services, New York City, since 19170 
("mio^s Who" « 1918-1919) 
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■yjUNSTOE^e^CHILL,' author J home; Cornish, New Hampshire. ("Who's Yifho'.'-f 
i9lQ^m9) , \^ .}•>•.. ■.-'..•• 

HERBEjgil^felSjiXj' author I Editor, "Th^s^ew RepublicV since 191ii} President, 
THE WJ &U,^LIC COMPANY, ("Who's IHho" - 19l8-il$*19) ^y 

WILHraTOiaJT," authox s Director, Labor Temple School, New York City, 
191)1-1927. A'iFno'J? Who", ""1930-1931) ' " 




PERCY ^G RANT,'' Rector, Chvirch of the Ascension, NewYprk Ci-fy since 
1893.' t'TOiots^lhoVT. 1918-1919) ■ . = 

J. A. hJ^PKINSjI" chairman, National Bureau^df Information and Education. 

ALVIN Hj8J^6hNSONj ^Director, Th^^ew School f&r Social Research. 

FiARTIl^|r^PNSQNj;"- mot-Ion picture e:i5)lorer. ('nfflio's Ihd'- 19^-1931) >/ 

imjHUMmLOGG^ Managing Editor, ''The Survey", since 1908. (."VJho's 
?jKo"-- 1918-1919 );.• .:..■... 

PAUL ILMmOG^i' Editor or: "The Survey". ("Who's Whott- 1918-1919) 

PAULJ^NlfeAtr 'Resident, lENNADAY AND LIVINGSTON, INC., Literary agents. 

JSSEY" 



HENRY 



'■1 



lY R^ssi 

[^ESS^'SoL^'Tauthorj resided at the University Settlement, New Y<ark 
City, 1902-1905 and wrote ,.8r)iicles and stories for magazinesj also 
correspondent for inagazines in the U. S. and Russia; Socialist. 
(«mo»s Who'\-- 1918-1919) 



S. K.. RATCLIFFE 



%».i^' 



SLAUGHTER,. 



EDWIN E^^;^OSSON^anaging Editor, "The Independent" since 1903. 
("Who's y-too" - 1918-1919) • ■ ' 
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GEORGE 




y 

P* WC^ILSON;.- author; member of editorial staff "London *Daily Hews*** 
"t^WEo's 1ffib^»^- 1930-1931) 

The following individuale joined the aforementioned nineteen individuals 
shortly after the^meeting^held on April 23 > 1918 1 

EDVfflj|:&JORKMAN,- author j editor,. "Modern Drama Series" | a Socialist 
Propess^ivS^ («»Whots mo"; - 1918-1919) 

AILEM T^^RNS,.^ecutive Director, Association of Community Chests 
-^anJoTcmc^ls, 



WmWj}^]SEy Associate Professor of Philosophy,- Columbia University* 
>Who-*'s'ito" - 1916-1919). 

JOSEPH P^GHMB Professor of Public Law, Columbia University*" 

LINCOL|[^^LCORO; ' author j- began writing short stories in 1909 J staff 
correspdndent -'Philadelphia Public Ledger" Washington Bureau since 

1917.. Omho^B limo" ^ 1916-1919) 



jq^DEWEr;'/Professor of Philosophy, Columbia University* ("Who*s 
Who" ^^-- '191^'-1919 ) 

STEPffl;f|(r)UGGAM;VProfessor of ^ Education^- College of the Ciiy of Mew Iork«^ 
T*i"o"^ s m'o" -^ • 1918^1919 ) 

H* E* Wj^SB^Iffijj Profes3or of History and Religion of Israel, 1909-- 
^191'5 'a^^^xscop^ ^Theological Schoolj Dean> GeheraTBieological Seminary 
sinap^^l917^ ('»Whd^s ^ITho - 1918^1919) 

/ WiKIEY 0.i#UD3QIJ/ Prof essor of International Law, Harvard Law School, 
"^-QanbridgeV Massachusetts and Judge, Permanent- Court of International 
Rel'atiQns^t^*; ^'^ .^; , - 

JilMES gT^DONALD, Assistant Professor of History and Political Science.s, 
Indiana ttaiversity, 19li|--19l8* 
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CHRISTINiiJ^RRIMAII-^ 

EiOPEJ&^mmDS^i^-lB^er^ member of lavr f irm ROUNDS. HATCH, DILLINGMM 
AND DEBEVOiSE:. (<»llio^s Who" - 1918t1919) ' '/ ^ ' , 



JAMS ^J^ffOTlELIi, terector^ Division of Economics and History, Carnegie 
-EMDWient for. International Peace o ' ' • • ' 



'MSj^MRJ K^^^^MKHOVITCH, -'social economist, former Associate Professor 
"of Social ^ Economics at Barnard College and Teachers College, Columbia 
.University! mth Greenwich House since 1902, ('TOio^s Who" - 1918-1919) 

MLLIAN DJ^fflLU, 'Sociologistj founder and President of Henry Street 
S^tiemeift\ ('T?ho/s feo" - 1918-1919) 

The af oipemehtioned p'E:blication^ further reflect that the second meeting 
was held on May 13, 1918 where ^ARTHIJ^^EASOJI' "put before us the, two edged 
foreign" policy of Britigh labor '- resistance in th,e field coupled with de- 

^ mocrat'ization of war aijns**© At, this meeting, PAUL ;jCENNAI)A.Y _ brought - in the ' 
report of the organizational coirimittee of which- mNSTONj CjfflRCig.ED was: Chair-- ,\ , 
man* The report called for an -organization "national in scope and non-* ^ A^fr* 

partisan in activities". .It was decided to set up a sort of seminar to (''-'^^ 

, take up those issues which would be confronted in any peace settlement ' ^ 

and on which the group wanted to educate themselves before attempting to 
educate others* Those issues were called "war aims"* ■ " 

CHAMiES_A*^5AHD^T^as cl^airman of the Brogram Committee in the Summer 
of 1918 and N0RM^?1]PG00D be'&ame the chairman v/hen the national organisation 
was launc|iedT.lT^t?ie^FaIl of 19l8# H^I^GOOD was succeeded in the Winter of 
1918-^1919 by JAMES G. VMcBDNi^LP/ ^' ; ' ' - . ■ ' ^ 

'HENRY R, MlJggELwas the first secretary of the organization arid he was 
followedH^^^'S^Hp DUGGAN. /DUGGAN in turn wa's followed by LINGOLN^COLGOKD^ -^ 
who was succeeam^iir^'fie^SLof 1918 by CHRISTINA:\J/iERRIMAN, wEo continued in 
, that capacity .until the Winter of 1928, when she was succeeded by ESTHER G.'-' ^ 

.:-^den; a \ ' . ' ^"""^ 

■ ^'H^^S^'^S^^^3^^^^^ J^5SiDINER, " as well as ^GEORGE mJq^NTE • 
served ^s tff^sw^F%hrougho"at the early years of the'^orgahiaatlori*'' 
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\A^**erB.of ' the .early meetings held iri "the sunanet* of 1918^ j^.ofes ggr 
^WM&^^SPiSIK^spoke en the theme bf the small nation and faof es so^ J^g^H 
P » ,;i/ HM^EIELJg spoke on the subject of the c.bntrol of- ihternationalTtrSe '^'" 




jJiSHUSTER, former !!• S» Minister to Per sia,' spoke on the subject of concessions 
^-"^^^oST^'investments in backward cotintries; In addition^ 0Rt)i;a2^TE/iD of the • 
Bureau of Industrial ResesxjQh spoke on;the subject of the distribution of 
raw materials and RAIgiK^UNDS^ a lawyer -from New York Cityj* presented the 
draft of a constitution for a League of Nations* 

On October 10, 1918, the platform of "war aims" of the organiaatiori 
was adopted and on November 7,5 1918) a meeting- was held to discuss' ways -and 
means. to secure public 'support for the incorporation of the "war aims", into 
the. peace settlement* On November 27^ 19l8> the^^^far aims" were distributed 
iri printed form at offices of the newly f ormed^^*^^agTa^^,of4lr4§,r- ' Nations ^^ 
AssociatiQn"^ which w;as -the new name of the subject organia ation* 

On Becember 11, 1918, 'the first constitution was adopted and/in 
December, 1918, the .first public luncheon of the organization was held* 

In 1919 a Committee on Mexican Relations was appointed^vwhoae ^ 
fact^^gatherihg, pitolic; speaking '*■ and representation*" at Washington in the 
form of substantial briefs mt the State "Depart:nent"showsd us how organied 
common aims can help resolve a threatened war*'* 

In 1919,^ th^^ qrgap^ ation' commissioned WILLIBi ALLEI^^mTEy^BENRJ^^ 
GOOD* and Father J0HN'"A^(tttM to' undertake a collation of Russian-jamericari docu^*''^^^ 
"UiSnfs, which would ?*hraY light into 'a situation that was all heat and'^ which ^ 
was giv6a^ a wide \)erth by the more cautious agencies in American life"* 

/ Iri- April, 192?,.' the orfeanis ation- became known as the EORII^N "P§LIGY , 
ASSOCIATION and in the Spiking of 1921> the first branch was opened in Bo3ton> 
Massachusetts » ^ ' 

On June 1, 1921. i the BPA urged President ¥ARRM HARDING to call a con- 
ference for the reduction of aJrmaments* 

-5- 
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In November i 1921^ 'the fir§*^^ws Bulletin" w^ published ty the FPAi 



In February^ 1922, the FPA Coinmittee on the Permaheht Coixri of Inter- 
national Justice, presented a memorandum to -the Secretary of State , which 
proved similar to the pi»6gram ^ adherencfe to the dbifrt later ' 
submitted by the secretary to the presidenti 

In April, 192 2i -the FPA presented to the State Department a brief 
sighed by twentyOfdur "nationally knomi lanvyers*^ entitled "The Seiziure 
of Haiti by the IJ^ Si«i* 

According to the aforementioned pulDlicationsi a '"fundamental change" . 
took place in the organization ^of the FPA in that after prolonged discussion 
the Board of Directors decided that the FPA could perform its greatest servifee 
to the American public by placing emphasis" d^ education and research rather 
thaV^tioni. * — ^ 

On' April 1^ '1923,' 'a constitution was adopted by the FPA, which was later 
amended in 1928* ' 

In 192U;^the Speakers Bxireau of the FPA was established and' in that year^ ' 
-, the FPA began a series of radio talks, 'it be.ihg one of the first organizations - 
to use the radio in connection with its organisational efforts and in connection 
with the discussion of international affairs* 

On December 1> 1928, the subject organization became known ^s the 
FOREIGN POLICY ASSOCIATION^ INQ* ^ 

Iri •1933i 'JAfffiS Go- MoDONAEI) resigned his position- as Pf esident of the 
FPA in- order to liecome ' -EKenSxiTeonMis s|g||^^^ "the teague of Nations and 
Mcdonald was succeeded by RAYMOND L'EStlt,,mEm4 In addition, mLIMJ»^_^ 
k^ONE_became Vice-President* ^ Accoi^ding to these publications, during these 
^^e^iFVears, the FPA was to a large extent the creation of JM^^Qk McDONiiLD, . 
CHRISTINA MERRIMAW and ESTHER 6i 0(^^- as well as CAROLYN JL^^lTINi 



f, H * !u »i'i \f i f ^(in'0ina 



In 1937> ESTHER Gi OGDEN i*esigned as Secretary and' was succeeded by 
DORbTHY Fi^SEET^ former Director of Reid Hall in P^is*-' 
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B. INOORPORATION DATA 




The records of the. Clerk of Ahe Couniy -of New ifoi'k^ 60- Centre Street^ 
New York City, as checked on May ■19i ISSpi i-ef lefcted the subject organization 
filed its articles of inc.orporation pursuant to the. -corporation 3aw on December 
1, 1928/ .said papers being filed -hj the .law: firm of ROUNDS, DIIl.INGHi\M,' ¥EAD 
AND NEAGLji, lo5 Etoadway, New York City* ■ ■ ' 

The above • indicated articles yeflJected the following as directors of 
the corporation mtfe terms' expiring in 1929* . ' ■ ' 

ALVIN E^^jdODD, 3300 Street, N», Vfashington, D. C, 

FRMCES A*MMID,'llt2 East ■ 65th. Street, New York City (wife of 
••t.^i^4LEARNE]MIlD,„ Judge of the'^Uv S. Circuit- Court* "Who's Iiiho" - 1930-1931.) 

FLORENCMLAMONT, 10? East. 70th Street, New -York City (Wife ojTliOM^, 
miilAl^lfONT, banker and member of the firm of J* P» MORGAN AMD 
CWS^llOT^ol'k.Xity*. «?lho»s VJho« -■1930i*l931) 

. HELEN HOWELLMJORHEAD, 11$ East 6|+th Street, New York City* 

EUSTACeJ^ELKUAN^ 126 East Tifth Street, New Yoirk City • 

A". LWINGSTONpAMSHUIs; 106 Douglas Place, Mount Vernon, New ^York" ' 
(Secretary, -Interrtatioxlal Missionary Council, New- York City, "VJho's 
Tiffho" ~ 1930-1931) 

According to the above indicated. papers, the following were the 
directors whose terms expired in 1930 j < 

JOSEPH- Pi, CHAMBERLAINj 8: Sutton .Squa'e,' .NeW York .City (Professor of 
TuM^TEOTv^Jolra!^^^ • -"Who's Who" -i 1930-1931) 

JOSEPH P-4^©TT0N, it05 Park Avenue j ■ New York City (Lawyer i Under- 
Secretary of State. »<Whc's mo" -^ 1930^1931) 
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PAUL U. KELLOGG. Idk Sullivan Street, New York Citjr. (Editor, 
-TJguJvey^^Mc''"- ««limo»s TOio" - 1930-1931) 

EIWAigM^HBIEL, 2i|0 Fifth Avenue, New Jlochelle,. NewYork. (General 
Manager said Treiasurer, , GORHAM, ING, - 'tWho's Iho" 7 1930-1931)* ' 

RALPH S« ROUIjD S^. 830 Park Avenue," New York* (Lawyer j member of law 
firm, RdOffiT^DILLINGHM, MEAD and NEAGLE, New fork City- "Iho's 
mo" - 1930-1931) ■ ■■■■..■....:' ••■ ■■ 

ELEANOS^feoOSEVELT, Hyde Pa?k, New York. ' (Wife of FRi'lNKLIN DELANO 
ROOSEVELT, Governor of the State pf'.New York - "^itio's VJho" - 1930-1931) 

The aforementioned papers reflected the following as directors whose 
terms expired in 1931: /, .. ... ...' . 

BRUGS^LIVEN, 15 Glaremont Avenue, New York City. (Managing Editor 
of "Mew Republic!* -."Whp.tg mo",.- 1930-1931) 

CABLTON J. gj^jmYES, 35 Glaremont Avenue, New York City. (Professor 
at Columbia University -.-"Who.'.s Iho" - 1930-1§3.1) .. 

CHARLES P«;moiirLAND,- Tfalpble, New Hampshire; . CDreasurer, LAWEffiS . 
MORTGAGE COMPANY AND MORTGAGE BOND COMPANY OF NEW YORK ^ '?Who«s IWio" - 
1930-193i) ■ ■ ■ ':■.:_ .:..•••;■ ... .■■■I ■ ■• • • ■ -^ ^ %.^^ 

AGNE^ROVS^APH, 170 East 6J;th-Str;e.et, New. York City/ (Wife of 
HENRY GODDAS^EACH, author'. and editor r '"Who's Who" - •193(>-1931) 



JULIAN W,^CK, 2U Fifth Avenue, iNew York mty. (Judge, U. S. Circuit. 
Court - "Who's mo"' ~ l'930-19,3lV.' ..; =■ . > , ■ . ■ j i^ 

^I^Ji^^vJApV ■ 265' Henry •StreetV"'JJew'Wk" City, socioligist and ( ^ 

publicist -."Who »s' Who" T. 1930-1931) ,....' 

■•).■•■■•■■■■< - ; • 

The articles of incorpWatioh" reflected the .following as ex-offioio 
directors t v . . • ' . •. 
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^^§-Sl4^2ffii*- ^^^^^'^^^ °^ *^® Board, it^U. Riverside Drive,, 
NewYqSteOi'ty. (Former Assistant Professor of History- and 
Political Science^ Indiana Unilrersityi* 1911^-1915 - "Who!s "Who"- 
1930-1931) ' . ,.' . ' ' ■ 

RUT^MQRG/lNi Viije-Chaifman of ^the Board; l55 East 6lst Street, 
Mew York City* ' " . ■' .- . < . .' ■ -;. 

ALBERT LYTLB^^jiME, Treasurer, 1 Orchard Pai^kwayj White Plains, 
New York "? •■. - , .• : • . ; , '■', 

iiRTHIIR^CHS, Chairman of the Finance Committee, k2 East 69th 
•Street >• New York City. • y . . ' 

The afarementioned papers were signed' by the following individuals 
as subsci^ibets to the certificate of iticorporation: 

JOSEPH, Pa ; CHAM-BERLAIN^ ' 
HELEN ISELI&iNDERSOK 
, /■.. JAMES -G. McEfONALD ... . / ' 

FELIX M^^URG (member of banking 
firm.KUHN, LOEB.AND COMMMtr New^York City - "Who»s . 
lho« « 1930-1931) 

l^jPILSi RQONDS; '• •■ ■: ■■■ 

iJOHN FOSTEHflfraffiS (msEber of law fifm , 

■ • of SULLIVAN AND CROMWELL i'^ew York City ^ «liJho«s TOio*' - / 7 

. 19.30-1931) .:.,,.• ; . . , 

The records of .the Clerk of theCotmty of Ne# York; reflect, a ' ' 
"certificate of change of number and qualifications of director^' wa& filed 
on June 9, 19l47 by SULLIVAN AND CROMWELL'j I48 Y/all Stjbeeti New York Ciiy, 
.which certificate was signed bjr BROOK^^ENY as President and HELEN M. 
-^BAGGERT ais iSeCKotary of the FPAT" '" '^ - '^' " ' — 
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G> SCOPE OF INVESTIGATION 

1, Location of Headquarters 

Confidential Informant T-*l, of knoT/m reliabi^-ity, advised on Jtine 1^ 
1950,, that the national headquarters of the FPA are located at 22 East 38th 
Streets New York Gity and according to information fi:irnished by Confidential 
Informant T-2^ of known reliability on May 8^ 19^0 5 the FPA moved to this 
address in September 5, 19i|.0^ from 8 Vfest i^Oth Street^ New York City. 

2« Branches and Affiliates 

■ m il II 11 .1.11 ^ 1 j mmimiM V ■!■ ■«■■>■> i— ■■■<■ iii,.i,i n > ■ iitiMW^w^«»<^ 

Confidential Informant QJ-3>- of known reliability, advised on May 25> 
19503^ that branches and affiliates of the- FPA are located in t|ie f ollov/ing 
cities; 



Albany, New York 
Austin,. Texas 
Bethlehem*, Pennsylvania 
Boston,,. Massachusetts, 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Columbus 5^ Ohio 
Detroit,. "Michigan 
Elmira,, New York 
Harrisburg^ Pennsylvania 
Hartford^ Connecticut 
Houston^. Texas 
Indiannapolis, Indiana 
Los Angeles^ California 
Lynn>. Massachusetts 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 
New. Orleans, Loiiisiana 
Oklahoma City,. Oklahoma 
Omaha, Nebraska 




Pittsburgh, , Pennsylvaj 
Rochester, New York 
Shrev.eport, Louisiana 
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St« Paul J Minnesota 
Springfield, 'Massachtisetts 
Syracuse^ New York 
Tulsav - Oklahoma 
Utic^, New York 
Washihgtori, D* G» 
ViTorcestei*:, Massachusetts 

. • Apamphle^f%orld Affairs and Your -iff airs ^'^^ published by the FPA 
and furnished by Confidential Informant 'T-^3 states; 'that the bl-anches and 
affiliates of the FPA "Conduct -imbiicn^etings on current world topics with 
the most qualified speakers^ Huiifireds of forums-? "• *> discussion groups, 
student conferences, regional institutes, radio programs serve their com- 
munities by analyzing world issue s^H 

3»-^]^6uncils ojd World Affairs ,.( affiliated) 



according to Confidential Infprmant T-Bi there are offices or Councils 
on World Affairs located in the following cities and they are affiliated with 
the FPA: . , ' 

• Buf f aloy New York . 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Pougjtikeepsie, New York 
Providence > Rhode Island 
St. Louis, Missouri - 

k^ Current. Membership 

Confidential Informant T-3 advised.- on Msy 2$, 1950 that the FPA cur- 
rently has an ^proximate membership of 2k ^000 f which is- ,^own from a peak of 
30,000 during the war. ' According to promotional material published ty the 
FPA, as furnished by T-35 membership in the FPA -may be -obtained by joining any 
FPA branch or affiliate Council oil World Affair s or by applying directly for 
membership to the national headquarters in New York Cityy According to. this 
material, "Contributing" monbers " support th^work of the FPA by paying |25*00 
to $100^00 and they are entitled to whichever p\jblications they choose? regular 
members psy $10 #00 a 2Bar and receive all publication^ ai nual members pay 
$6*00 and re'«&eive 'the^'FCreign Policy Bulletin" an^^eadline Series"; associate 
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members pay $i;,00 and are entitled to the "Foreign Policy BulletinJ' and 
♦'Headline Series". This membership is opexneotearchBTST-SSnS^^ of the 
clerByt-S'ociaarworkers and librarians. 

5» Past Members 

The publication ^Ten Years of the FPA, 1918-1928", as revievred at 
the New York Public Library, reflected the following membership of the FPAs 

1918-1921 1,000 

1921-1922 1,500 

• 1922-1923 '■ 2,300 

1923'-192i; U,000 

I92I4-I925 it,800 

1925-1926 65OOO 

1926-1927 7,500 

1927-1928 9,000 

6. Finances 

. m ill iw II ii m iw ik M m> u • 

A booklgi|^ac*Bs About Foreign Policy Association"^ published in 
January, 1950^ reflects that the FPA receives no endoTwment and meets its 
operating expenses entirely from membership fees, s^es of publications^ 
grants from foundations and contributions from the public • 

Confidential Informant T-U, of knovm^ reliability on May 29 , 19^0 
reported that the 19il9 budget for the FPA was the sum of t2g^,600» and 
that membership dues covered 30^ of the operating expense, publications 
covered 23^ and special gifts kl%* 

D. GENERAL ACTIVITIES 

lo Research Department 

According to the public atiQi=^*^^nt^iye^Ieaxs^^^^ 
and "The FPA in V/ar Time", as reviewed"ln"the"NewYork Public Library, - ¥he back- 
bone of the activities of the FPA is its Research Department^^^ According to 
these publicatiws, the nucleus of this department was the^^mmittee on Opium.. 
Traffip/2£^5§^§Mer, 1922, which prepared a number of pamphlets, which^t 
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with snch favorable response that the organization was urged to expand tiais 
type of activity • intooother fields and consequently in September, 192^, the 
Research Department was established with Professor IffiiffigaEAELE of Columbia 
University as its director. From 192? to 1938 < RAMOND_ Lfe lE BUEI^ was 
Director^^f-*i!fie Research Department and he in turn was ^^^^^P^J^ VMk 
)n.CEElE§^'EM.^ The Research Department published a^ series of^^J^it^T^^, 
^-^^^^. ^^^ ^^"^j^^cf^}^^ "•* "^^^ first of which, on the^^ftOSaSao Security Conf erence-^ • 
aippeare3'™6h' W£oS^r^^7 19 2^^ In 193^^^ the Researcl:^ Department was engaged 
in the survey of economic and social conditions in Cubaj, which survey was 
undertaken at the request of the Cuban Government* 

In 1933 ai.d 19^U$ the ^FPA in cooperation with thS^to'ldJPej.ce,^^ 
^jbion^^-^prganiized three special fi.amnittees of easperts and le^er?'who prepared 
^^commendations regarding th^^an-iunericari Confar^nce at Montevideo and on the 
future of the Philippines jr 

The aforementioned publications reflected that the Research Department 
is canposed of a yujraber of .experts, each cover iijg a giyen f ipl.d of international 
relations, such as the Fa:* East, Latin imerica and so forth^ The purpose of 
the te.search organization is to "clarify the meaning of outstanding events, 
analyze important- pending issues and to discuss the foreign policy of the !!• S* 
in relation to these problems**^ 

In 19i^0 and 19i|.l, a special depar-fanent carried on research work in 
>. regard to Latin America and published a newsletter twice a month entitled 
^#an-imerican Nev;s"> which was discontinued vj^hen government and private 
agencies developed their work in this field* 

» Another special service connected with the Research Department is the 
information services of the FPA library where "thousands of questions** in re- 
gard to international relations are answered axmually^ 

The above mentioned publications reflect that in order to maintain contact 
with the various ,f ields_of_study, members of the research staff of the Research ^ 
Department frequently go^^"abroad'*^and -f or-example - tj^.^A^^^^SSON,^ wlth^the^assis- " 
tance of a travelling ifellowship from the Rocfcef ellep Foundation, sgent 1937 in 
the Far East and JOHN^ G.*^MfIIJ)E spent eight months"-^n'i:?he study of Germany^ i 

in 1938, #xile CHARLES E^HOMSON toured Latin America ip 193,8; c^ ;;>- C>^| ^S5^ 
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In addition, members of the Research Department address many organiza- 
tions, including national conventions, piiblic arid private schools, colleges, 
adult education forums, clubs and oth^r groups*. : - . ■ ' 

2» Popular Education Department 



reviewed 

in the New York Public 'm^aiy7Teflec1>r^Wiri&^^^ organized 

in 1935 for the purpose of publishing ■ popular material in international' 
affairs and to encourage tfe.discussion of such mat^laL among groups for which 
the existing research publications of the FPA w^jMroo technical* This de- 
partment has published a series of illustrateO^feadline^^ook^^j^which are 
now known- as the *lHa.adlineJ5gri^§«»-- In the eigaT^^Vprevlous to 19^3,. 
'forty-one "headline ' Bboks"wer^is.sued with a total distribution of almost 
two million copies. Both Vc^^.^- Atlas" and "Th^^uggle for World Order", 
which were "Headline Book^', had a distribution ofWr 110,000 Qopies* • 

One" of the principal outlets for the "Headline ]^ooks"-and the- sub- 
sequent "Headline Series" has been governmental ancf educational organizations. 
During the war, the War Department ordered over 25b, 000 copies. of these books 
for. use in the Army orientation 'courses and for Army camps In foreign countries. 
In addition, the U. S. Navy used them in its naval; training schools* 

In addition, hundreds of educational organizations and st^udent groups 
throughout the country have used these books in their organizations and the 
Popular Education Department- of the FPA has ■coope>-^ted.with^ the JJ., S» Office 
' of Education in placing copies of these books in O-jyllege.-,, Wae Informantion 
Centers all over the country during the war* • ■' . • 

t • » t. I .» 

The aforementioned publications -also claimed that thousands of teachers • 
were using these books for classroom work and collateral reading and were also 
being used in social scierice' ^cours^s in the^WeVir York public school ^system, as 
^ well as being distributed to secondary ^schools '.and: teachers colleges throughout 
the country. ' ' . - • • \ , *. ''' 

» ' ^ ' 1. • ' '. , . 

' in ^addition, the Popxaar Education Department holds special student 
forums both in New ^ork and in branch offices and also handles regular dis- 
cussion meetings • In addition, colleger and teacher, st^minars are held under 
its auspices throughout the year* . .' 
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On May 2^^ 19^6^ Confidential Informant T-3 ascertained that the Popular 
Education Department was actually no longer in existahce and its function had 
been merged with other groups of the PPA^ 

3>i^ Washington -.BuiJe.aig 

.The publication "Tweir^^Jfi^^ as reviewed 

at the New Yoi*'k Public Library j reflects ttet the Vfefehington Bureau of the 
FPA was established in 1928 and performs two functions: 

It serves as an outpost for the research staff in the collection of ^ 
inf ormation\ on issues of AJnerican foreign policy and it' acts as^ a distributing tteri- 
ter. for publications of the FPA; 

The Vfashingtori Bureau receives constant requests from senators and 
Eepi^'esentatives for memoranda and documentary material on questions con- 
cerning American foreign policy and international relations* Contacts 
are maintained by thd .Washington Bureau with officers of the State l)epartment/ 
who have been extremely helpful in assisting the educational and researsh 
work of the FPA."i.vithxn the limits imposed by their official position; For 
mar^y years the 'Bivlsion^j^^yxi^vent Inform^ ion of the State Department has 
kept a complete set o:^^Qreign Policy Reports" on file for the use of the 
officials of the State Department and for the use of newspaper correspondents •' 

lj.» . Speakers Bureau 

'The publicatioif^^^enty Years of the FPA^- 1918-1938"^' as reviewed at the 
New York Public Library,- reflects that the Bureau was founded in 192^ for 
the purpose of helping brai^Ches and other organizations to plan their program 
on international affairs'** 

^/ PuStLiaations 



Confidential- Informant" T-^^ reported on May 8y 1950" that the pubiica-\_ . 
tioris sponsored by the FPA are printed by qutside contractors on monthly teles' 
and bulk mailing was also done by the outside cohtractofsv' 
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a, ^FOREIGN POLICY BULLETIR'! ^ 

The April 28, 1950 issue of the "FOREIQI POLICY BULIiETIN", as reviewed 
in the New York Public Library^ reflects that it was published weekly froiji 
September through May^ inclusive md bi-weekly daring June, July atid August 
for the FPA* Its masthead reflects the following? 

"An analysis of current international events"* 

In addition it was noted that the "FOREIGN POLICY BULLETIN" consists 
of four pages and its e^tor was listed as VERA M IGHELES DEAN ^d its associate 
editor as WILLIAM lfi^j^?SM)E* ' ' ^ — """"^ 

b> "EOmGN P^JCT^EPORTS 

The May 1, 1950 issue of the "FOREIGN POLICY REPORTS" ^ as reviewed at 
the New York Public Library, reflects that this publication is published by 
the FPA twice a month B-^evy month with the exception of the months of July 
and August* The publication sells for 2^(J a copy and its editor is listed 
as VERA MJGHELES DEAN! | ^Aeaociate editor KlffLLIAM W, WADEj Assistant editor - 
FELI^iflJOTICH. 

According to promotional material furnished by 1*^3 on May 2^, 1950^ 
the "FOREiai POLICY REPORTS" consist of "factual^ documented studies on 
specific international problems ivritten by specialists of high scholastic 
standing" fl 



"HEADLINE SERIES" 



-'Tfe^r*^"'' 



The March 20^ 1950 issue of "HEAHLINE SERIES" ^ as reviewed at the New 
York Public Libraa^, reflects that this was the eightieth in this series and 
that it was published on a bi-monthly basis at a cost of 350 per copy* The 
editor was listed as TffLLIM W* WADE* This issue reflected the following 
as to the "HEADLINE SERIES": 

"Tr3.eS;;. to give its readers enough iinbiased background infomatlon 
in understable form so they can me^e up their own minds intelligently on the 
grsat'/ • international questions of the day* The articles are prepared imder 
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"the supervision of the FPA Research staff of experts" « 

In addition, promotional material of the FBI as furnished Ify T-3 on 
May 25, 195b, reflected that the "HE;U3LIlffi^ERIE5a consisted of popularly 
TO*itten, graphically illustrated BooK^ts ' of 6k pages, each dealing mth a 
major problem, issued six times a year# 

6e ^Opium Research 

The publication "Tvyenty-fiye^ e.ar^s.j^ith^Ahe^KA>^19l8^19lf3».. as 
reviewed at the^ NewYork Public Libraiy, reflects that the only striding 
committee of theJBoard of Directors of the FPA, which deals with questions of 
policy is th^^€}pi\im Research Committee* In addition to sponsoring numerous 
"FOpi^^gCYJEPORTg;^, this committee has played an active part in as^ 
s istxng government's to make decisions with respect to policy concerning opium and 
similar matters of ijJumanitarian interest, 

7<i Affiliation With and Cooperation With Other Groups 

The publication "Twenty Years of the FJPA* 19l8-1935«4 as reviewed at the 
New York Public library ,^rlfS^'^^^^ iia a con- 

sultative capacity with thg^Sfational Peace Conference and the FPA has also 
assisted in providing material to such groups as follows: 

"^M^^iSSSi^S^SSi?^^ ^^ Sure ' of War 

ary Clubs 
league of ?fomen Voters 
erican Association of University Women 

The above indicated publication states that while the FPA does not 
endorse the programs of any of the groups which it cooperates with, it was 
prepared to supply educational material and technical assistance to aiy public 
organisation which desired such assistance # 

The publication "Twenty-Five Years of ttie FPA, 19l8*-19li3» ^ as reviewed 
at the New York public Library, reflects that the FPA was desirous of serving 
as a "clearing house" for' other agencies interested in foreign policy and 
international affairs. According to the publication, the educational and 
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and research facilities of the FPA were, at- the- disposal of aiy individuals 
or grovps -and the FPA office was' prepared to supp5.y educational matferi-al 
and technical assistance .-to any .public . or private -or ganizatidn desiring- 
the same and .that anong the groups- that haye-=been utilizing the services 
of the FPA were the following: =.-." ■ ' " • . • • ■. 

Business houses, industries with. intern ation.al interest^ labor 
groups, commvmity organizations, rotary "cilubs,- phiirch^, groups, 
Aiueri.can orientation classes. • • ■■ ■ j <: :. ■ . :. 

In addition, it was indicated that the FPA worked closely with the 
following: • %'■'■■■ '-■'■", ■ ' '' •-.--■ 

Council on Foreign Relations 
Ul^stitute of Pacific. Relations 
JLomraission to Study-Ahe Organization of Peace 
^International Relations Section of the National 
rUnited Nations Information Service; ;•.•"•"■ 

^ Cleveland Council, oii World Affairs 
'l^hlc^agQ Council on ICpr&ign- Relations 
'^^%^^yal Institute of- International itff airs in London. 
J€^&d±3n Ins>itu;te of International ;Aff airs- ■ 
* Office o^fe Information 

Office ofj^rategic Services jj^ 
" Office or the'^43eographer of the'^tate Department 

Office o^&rei^a Relief and Rehabilitation" Operations 

In addition, it was reflected that prior to the war, the FPA helped tb. 
carry on- the work of th^^neva Research Center in Eur^-aJnd was affiliated 
withthSJ^ternational; Studies^-! Conference through th^^^il^i^Si^SSS^iH^iM.,..., 
Committee. .-. . .- " ■ ' ' 
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8i Meetings ' ' 

i . I ' ■ '■ II' 

The publication '•jT^^vEfpFih War- Time", as reviewed at the New York 
Public Library, reflecis"-£liat^tW"FPArrea"cHgs "thousands" o& people through 
its discussion meeting? held in New Tdrk City and in the Cities covered, by 
the .branch (Offices. In addition > the FPA sponsors small study and discussion 
groups and rftccasionally conducts in New York City a series of lectures on 
current World affairs. , ■ _ 

The publication "Twen'ty-fiv^JTejirs^tJl^ reflects that 

during the period from 1918~?oT!953r'ttie FPA has' held" in 'New York City and in 
its branches 2>Ci86 meetings, which have been attended by 726,138 people. Among 
the guests at meetings and -luncheons sponsored' -by the FPA have been such indi*- 
viduals asj . ' ' ^ ■ 



AmBassad«>Ji3SEp§6E^ 

NEiisoijI^SmsoN . 

ARTHUR BLIS^ANE 

miLIAM Hi^MLEY j \V^ ' 

Former VicerPresi^^nt HENRY Ai\WALIiACE 
GHAHLE^/%ij derj/ftjlS , Governor of Java 
L^flERBERr H^^HMN 
WALTEffiTO^NTJ.^ ■ 
HERBERT L-^M^THEWS' 



The publication "Twenty Y^§£s,^of.^he,JgA*,^19^asl9J.8l!^> as revievred at the 
New York Public Library pFef Sets that the following have been guests at meetings 
and luncheons sponsored by the FPA: 

Viscoun'^ASSOR 

JOSEPH/^ Navies 

ANDRE^JEGFRIED " u^ 

VlCEKTl^K^ARD^OLEDANO 

GEORGE- P%!ESSERSM1TH . 

WILLIA!^' .y^DD 

NORMAN H^^^VIS' - . 

Dr* syncmaM:shee 

Sir JOffifekON 

TiiiicKHAfiHSSir 
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DPt JUpAEN[>J^S3[OT;S 
BERTIHtOffiilN 

9 » R^dio Programs 

The publications "Twe nty Years of the ^ jA.^, 19l8ylg3JL.gtnd- rT^^enty-rfiye^ 
■Years of" the F^A^ 191|^ir3]'^, as reH^Sed at ttfe New York Public Xibr^yT' 
TFeHiec^E'^HSr'ffir'fpX'^ radio broadcasts given by JAMES G ^ MoPO NALPt 
fg^rmer chairman of the FPA^ from 192U to 1933, which broaacasts were among ' 
the first organizational' efforts to^ use the air for the discussion of inter- 
national .affairs* According to the aforementioned publications^ members, of 
the. Research Department, as well as members of the Board of Directors have 
participated. in radio- bf.j?adoasts which the PPA has carried on from time to 
tme ' on a nationwide basis • ^ 

10 o War Services 

The publication "Twenty;rfive Years of the PPA, 19l8ri9li3!»>. as. reviewed 
at the New York Public Litaa^ary",'. disclosed that- the FPA^. durijig World^War II 
made" a ?» consistent' and impprt'aiii contribution" in serving government departmeiji^^ 
and agencies, including the War Department, theState Department and the Board 
of Economic Warfare. Various, members pf the Board of Directors and other 
officers of the FPA served as members of, the various governmental boards 
and as consultants and advisors, to various goyeriimental boards and agencies. 



XJlp Current Activities 



^ 



The booklet|^eeting the Challenge of World Problems^',^ as obtained 
through' Confidential Informant T-3 on May 2$^^ 19^^ reflects^ a summary of 
activities for the FPA -during- 19hl and which in^ substance revealed that, in 
19kh lil25 meetings were^ held with .an" attendanpe of 11^0,000^ During 19kh 
staff members pf the FPA spokevto 97 other groups ^ with an attendance of 
31,5^^ and the S^peakers^ Bureau of the FPA provided prominent speakers, for 
VJU FPA meetings and advised 'on programs for 100 meetings of other prganiaa- 
tions. 
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Dulling 19kl$ a million m^ a half copies of FPA studies were circiiiated 
and 3s^hO librailes subscribed to FPA publications and "hundreds" of college 
and high schdpl classes used FPA sytudies as texts w or supplemental reading. 
In addition J during 19h7s thousands of FPA publications were used in U. S» • 
Array orientation classes, government, commissions, conferenc.es, embassies, 
organizations and press", in other countries.^ According to the above-mentioned 
booklet, the annual budget for the FPA for the past few years had averaged 
$250^000,00, but the budget for 19i|8 called for li^27$>000.00» 

According to a baoklet captioned ^"Forei^iJPoli;^^ (Reprints)" 

as furnished .by Confidential Informant- T^^Tonliay 2^*^0^B*, the /PA, as of 
June 1, 19^8, had a total membership of 28,900, which was over 3,000 less 
thaii the preceding year. Th^se members were divided into the following ^ 
categories? ; ^ - 

Branches and affiliates , 12,357 . • * 

Metropolitan area /' ' .. U,272 

General a? ea including members abroad 3^373 
Libraraesand organizations 3^2140 

^ ' " ' ' Students * . . ' , 5^658 

According to the publication; the FPA would continue to maintain those 
functions which in the , past have proved to be educationally sound and which 
would aid the growth of contounity ^Irganizations* -■-•In addition^ the national 
headquartet:S'Of the FPA would -in the future endeavor to serve as the geritral 
agency of correspondence and exchange "of information concerning the activities 
of various communities and the new methods and techniques of education which 
they devise.i . ^ ^ . , , . 

In addition i the FPA had the -problem of integrating certain of its 
functions with other national research institutions and in this regard the 
FPA had early established a working relationship with the UN Research. Program 
of tlj^i^arnegie Endownment for International Peace and. the Far East Pro gr;am of 
the Institute of P^cif ic^JR^lations* . The ^PA was desirous of establishing 
siniiJ^^^^'Ins^BrEiSes forTeleS^off*^ Europe^ Africa, Latin America and the^ 
Soviet Union* 

Confidential Informant i T-ij. repcir'ted on 1^-29/ 19 50 that during 19k9 
the FPA organized 1^600 meetings with .an attendance of "more than ^50Q>000« 
In addition, during 19i49, the FPA arranged for over 300 radio broadcasts and 
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prepared and distributed l^l^dO^ 7^0 copies of its. publicatiori;** . The FPA publica- 
tion "Goverrunejat and Capital -* Point Potir" was .highly pi*aised by leaders of ' 
business and quoted at -the United .Nations by one of the "foreign delegates'^ 
According to the ihfDi?inant> both the National War' dollege fed the U^ S; Military 
Academy used f ^^publications in their dias's'es and leading newspapers^ including 
the St.'''Loui^^»POST^DISPATCH" and 3^uf f alt^^HlNING WEVfS"- inade A habit; of re- 
printing articles from FPA publications* In addition> th£ League ^otJogien,^ ' 
Voterg^a nd other national organizations ^eiebted. the PPA*publxcatl^3^^ - 
ISIlII^^^?- ^^ ' P^l^Py 2s i^.?Jl as a basic Sheading material* Thte informant 
'SSvaseB. tS^'Ti^'P^jCT^uH 19U9> also began developing in some of its bi^anbhes 
and affiliates successful television programs and began initiating a project 
to .develop community centers of citizens education- in major^ cities across the; 
(iouhtty and training and placing eJcecutiveS tohekd these groups ^ In addition^ 
d-oring 19h9i the FPA conducted student programs which they considered as a 
most important phase of its activities ^ These programs were built for par-/ 
ticipation on the high, sbhboi and tihiversity level* ' '/ 

Confidential Info3?mant T-2 reported as of May 8^ 19^ that the FPA was 
a hofi-profit membership asSpciation> which maintained branches In some thirty 
cities in *the U, S* Its officers > direfttoi*S and branch dhairmeri were' socially 
prominent individuals^ who were in responsible positions in industry, and 
religious circles* Accoi*ding to the informant^ the FPA was , non-partisan 
and was supported by membership dues, subscriptions to pUblibations and by 
contributions fi* cm various individuals* 
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The following are the cvirrent officers and members of the staff of the 
FPA, according to Confidential Informant T-3 who was oontacted on May 2$, 19^0 
and according to Confidential Informant T-2, ,t/4xo reported on May 8, 1950. VJhere 
available, identifying data ai^e alsq being set forth below. 

A«. HEADQUMTERS STAFF 

!• Fre^sident . - BROOKS EMENY 

According to the 19it8-19i;9 edition .of "WHO»S IHO IN ittffiRICA", 
BROOKS EMENY was born, in Salem, Ohio on July 29,. 1901 and has been .-Associate 
Professor in Interna.tional Relations at Cleveland College since 1935 and was 
Director of the Foreign Affairs Council from 193^ to 19il2, . He has been Pres- 
ident of the Coimcil 9n World Affairs, since 19U3 and Consultant for the U. S« 
Department of Sta^Tsuice^I^lllT'^He" has been a member of the Board.,of Directors 
of the Institute of Pacific Relations since 191J.0, 

Confidential Informant T-5j of known reliability^ reported' 
on July 28, 19hB that BROOKS EMENY, who took overthe position of President 
of the FPA iii 19lt7»..was well aware of the pro-Soviet political convictions of^ 
VERA MICHE LES DEAN. Research ..Director of the FPA,., and EMMY has commenced a 
strong campaign to ..have her removed from her position. .• 

Confidential Informant T^l advised on May 31r 19^0 that BROOKS 
EMENY was an ti- Communist and was at odds with VERA MICHELES DEAN because of 
her pro-Soviet convictions r^ , 
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2« ¥ee&mm% Emeritus_ , - FRANK ROSSJ^eCQY 

The 19ib8-19li9 edition of "IHO^S IHO IM AMERICA" reflects' that 
FRANK ROSS McOOY was bom in Lewistown, Penn^lvania on October 29^ IQIk and 
was grad-uated from the U. S. Military Academy in 1897 and from the Array War 
College in 1908 ► 

Confidential Informant T-1 advised on May 31,.195o that FRANK 
ROSS McCOY had been the President, o.f the FPA prior to BROOKS EMENY and that 
his present connections with the FPA were purely honorary as a result'- of which 
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he had no policy making function. The informant stated that in his opinion, 
McCoy has always been anti-Coramtmist. 

3» Vice-President and National Progt^am Director - THOMAS L^^^PSiffiR 

k' Executive Assistant to -the Vi oe->President * ^ARBAE^fcLLS 

$0 Executive Directoa:^ -. BRACKET5^OTfIS ' 



T^^^fMILY W3RKER" of September 28> 1938> reflected th^ 
BRACKETT LEWIS was o^e of theendorsers of the parade sponsored by the^^ilS^^ 
- ^LEAGUE FQR _^PgACE^Airoj\mCRACY which organization has been designat'ed'byThe'" 
Attorney General as coming within the pizrview of Executive Order 9835f 

On May 26) 195*^5 Confidential Informant T-6, of uMcnown 
reliability, advised that BRACKETT LEWIS had formerly been head of the Gsech^ 
oslovak Desk of the Off ice^f War Information ahd that he had been instru-^ ^ 
mental in getting JOSEPIK^FPMElSTERy a knomi Conu]mnist^ to Subsequently i^^L^ 
become head of the Czechoslovak Desk of OVfl. 'ST^ETlS^ormant^s opinion, f^ 

BRACKETT LEHS Was sympathetic towaSrd the Communists and the informant 
based this opinion on his association with such individuals as HOFFMEISTER* 

On June 6^ i950| Confidential Informant T-7^ of known 
reliability, reported that he has known BRACKETT LEWIS for approximately 
ten years and had been employed by thw Olfl at the satoe time as LEWIS. 
According to the informant, LEWIS had been for many years Director of the 
YMCA in Chechoslovakia and in 191^2, LEWIS joined the mi and was assigned 
to the Czechoslovak Delske LEWIS wa^^ head of that desk from VMx to 191^5, 
after Which he became Dil^ector o^i^erican Relief for Cisechoslovakia. The 
informant did not believe LEWIS to be a Commtlnistj however, LEWIS has been 
closely associated with many G^ech Communists and specifically in this regard, 
the informant advisedLPTES had been instrumental in taking JOSEPH HOPFlffilSTER, 
a Communist, into tl^^jg^^and in addition, was Very friendly with JAWiERLINGER* 
who was with the Csiechoslovafc Consulate In New York City from 19U0 to 19l|6 
and was now in charge of the Russian De^^fe of ■ the Gommuhist Czechoslovak Govern- 
ment in Prague. Informant further stated that LEWIS had formerly been Secre- 
tary of th^^^MffiRICAN FRIENDS OF CZECHOSLOVAnA, which organization was cited ' 
by the California Committee on Un-American Activities in its 19i48 report^ 
page lii5* 

^ 2U - 
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4i« Research Directof and Editor . VERA MiCHELES DEAN 

The 19U8-19i|9 edition of "TOO^S WHO IN MERIGA" reflects that 
VERA MICHELES DEAN was born in Petrograd^ Russia on March 29, 1903^ and came to 
the United States in 1919* She was naturalized in 1928 and was a Research 
Associate and Editor with the FPA from 1931 to 1938 » In 1938, she became Re- 
search Director of the FPA, According to "VfflO'S ?JHO"> she was author of the 
following books: v * 

«NE¥ GOVERNMENTS IN EUROPE" (193i;)i 
"EUROPE IN RETREAT" (1939) j 
"FOUR CORNERSTONES OF PEACE" (I9i;6)j 
"RUSSIA: MEMCE OR PROMISE?" (19U7) 

A letterhead 'of th^^erican Russian Institute-j 56 West it5th 
Street, New York City, dated 'November 2l|., 1937, reflects that Mrs* VERA MICHELES 
DEAN .was a member of the Board of .-Directors of that organization^. It is to be 
noted that the American-Russian' Institute has ^been-designaieji by the Attorney 
General as coming within 'the ptdr^iewof Executive Order '9835 • 

. . . The New York "POST^*' ■n$1^rspaper on.December .II4, l9Uiwreflected 
an article captioned '"A Woman in For elga ^Affair's" -written by MARIMSRAGGIOTTI, 
which article concerns VERA. MICHELES DEAN and her work as Reseai?^ Director of 
the FPA, According to the writer bf this article, Mrs-« DEAN has stated "It 
is rather disturbing that there is a new wave of ^hostility aid .suspicion about 
Russia* American public opinion is very mercurial. After Stalingrad, there 
^was enthusiasm. Now*, again, there is considerable doubt. -While our fears 
iri the pas"^ cort'cerned Rugsia^s atbibudeon property and religion, - now people 
are wondering whether Russia will seek to distmite Europe, Asia or both after 
the war. Tt'«s mybeliei iiha-t *;- Russian Communism never was the daiger to the 
world that it was been.representedk Jt grew out of specifically Russian 
conditions* But it is true that the Soviet Government from now on will in-- 
fluence peoples more than it ever did vdth the Communist International* For 
^o reasons: first that its economic- and ^social system has proved able to 
stand the strain of war^ second .- tt'^s one of the victors • It may influence 
^\ the Balkans and certain countries of eastern Euarope because these countries 
l\ are living today in 6pnditions:resenblijag those of .Russia in 1917* But I ddn^t 
■ \ think Communism would have, any appeal in countries where people have had'ldng 
A \ experience with the concept and practice of private property ft.^ 
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The New York "HERALD TRIBUNE" newspepei* of March 6^'l9i;6' • 

reflected an article captioned "Bomb Secarecy Is Seen inciting Red Espionage" » ■ 

According to this article, VERA -MICHEr^S. MAN, Research Director of the.FPA 
j^„^ J r» .:sr^.^--r. .-^- . < ^ . , , ^j^^ atom 

goveriiment 
only* doing what everyone' predicted' 
would happen when we announced that we wpuld not share the secret". 

According to. this Article ^ Mrs*** DEAN was referring to *' 
Russia* 6 search for atom bomb secrets which was revealed in the' Canadian 
spy arrests. The article further revealed that Mrs'o DEAN deplored the 
"climate of suspicion" in which the post war world seemed' to be drifting 
to another war and urged a more objective study of Russian policy coupled 
with Arrerican foreign policy' tod^. According to. Mrs/*' DEAN' "Russia Is 
behaving ■ like a world power on the pattern s;et by other world powers • 
Ihy should we expect £t(M Russia' "a standard of international conduct 
higher than that the Western world practices?" 

Jfrs'#' DEAlJ'was rej)6rted as stating thatp6r sons' who criticize 
Russia's cfesire for |yase'fi in . the Middle East, should /inquire ifito Britain *s 
bases in: Gibraltar and the-. Sue?; and i^erican bases in Iceland, (areenland- 
and the Pacific* Similarly,' she' stated "that Russia';'^ desii^e for spheres 
of economic and political ihfltiencfe should be compared* with American policy ' '* 
in the feame fields, Mrs/DEAN,\acrco3*ding to the' article, char'ged that American 
opportunism and the 'cowardice 6f jmn in' Congress. and other' governmental 
offices aid not Communist inroads were the, re:al forces endangering democracy* 

Confidential Informant T*^^ advised", on September IDJ l$kl 
that VERA MICHELES DISAN had been ; trying "for ;some time to "secure ^ visa" to 
visit' Russia and eastern Europe^ but 'had not met with success. ^ The ' informant 
was of th,e opinion that she would not succeed in getting 'a visaj primarily 
for the reason that the* Russians arp not interested in showing any- 'outstanding 
consideration to her>' which would act as a '^*kiss of death";- The informant 
stated that DEAN had been of grbat 'help^to Russia in Writing kindly about the 
Russian podjit of "view in foreign articles* According to the informant, DEAN 
was careful to avoid associating herseliC with any. Communist front groups; 

i\ ' The publication, th^pMT LEADER" of December 20,^19^7^ page 
hi column 2, reflected an '= article optioned ^♦The Teaching of'.Russian Culture 
in American Universities" ^ written by ROGER GEORGE^PSNEHURST. In ihis article. 
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PINEHDRST refers to Ifrs. VERA MICHELES faEAN as the "pro-SoViet Director of 
the Foreign Policy iSs^rrfSPT*^'^''''*^-^-^ 

On July 2Q> 15^i|8>' .Cohfidehtial Informant T-5 described VERA 
IffCHELES DEAN as the " guiding. light *> -of the FPA >and as being pro-Communist- ' 
and pro-Russian. This informant on September 15> 19hQ reported that- recently 
an individual submitted an article to the FPA in which the Soviet Union was 
described as a *'totalitariah regime". According to the informant y DEAN * ' 
changed this ireference to the Soviet Union to "political" dictatorship" and 
■in the informant's opinion^ this was typical of the smooth- manner in which 
she always white-washed Unfriendly references to the Soviet Uhioni 

On October 7> 19h9s Confidential Informant T^k reported 
that VERA MICHELES DEAN had' written many books about the USSR and 'haS^-..:., ''--^ 
been termed an apologist for the -Soviet Union* 

■ •» • ' ' 

Oh May 31/1950, Confidential Informant T-1 advised that 
in the. minds of the people -and -the PPA membership, VERA MICHELES DEAN' is" the 
"leading spirit" of the FPA and was the leading policy making official- of- the 
FPA because of herposition as Rese'arch Director and her" position- as Editor 
of the various publications put out by the PPA^ The informant stated' -that 
^^^OKS ERmi,^ since becoming President of the FPA in 19h1i has attempted- 
^€6 haW'Mfi;-' DEAN removed from her important position but that lie- had not 
been successful to date in carrying this out because of her support by a 
number of the members of the Board of Directorsi who consider her" to be very 
competent and brilliant • The- informant stated that- she is,*,in his opinion, '"a 
very -capable woman and a woman of dynamic personaiity> who has been ;Successful 
in influencing a great many of the officials of the FPA* Tlie informant' ' ' 
stated, she has been accused of being^ sympathetic to"^ the Soviet Union and an 
analysis* of her writings would bear^ .this out. The informant was of the opinion 
that Her pro-Soviet writings were due to her having been born^in Russia and. 
that with the coming of World Wai* Ii; shej like many other Russian born 
citizens,- became emotionally natiohalized arid she. has continued this emo- 
tional nationalism for Russia to the durreht timei . 

?• Associate Editor ^ WILLIAM W* WADE 



Confidential Inforriaht T-1 advised on May; 31^ 1950 that 
in his opinion WADE had no pro-Soviet or pro-Communist sympathies i 
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8, Assistant Editor - •■ FELICE NOVICE 



il^Hfg^: 



$» Assistant Treasttfer .* •: CAROL^H^MTIN 

Confidential Informant T-1 advised on May 3L^ 1950 that 
CAROLYN Mi^tRTIN has been connected with the PPA for manyy many years and, that 
she is verj^ influential in regard to its -policy and is highly regarded. The 
informant expressed tte opinion that she is "politidally tm^ssailable", in 
that she had no sympathies whatsoever for any foreign ideologies^ , ^ 



10. Director, Speakers Bureau - • . - FRMCES .-J^TFR^''^^ 

Confidential Informant T-5 advised on July 2By' 19i;8 that 
FR/\NCES J, PRATT Was on close terms with VERA MICHELES DEAN, who has been 
described above. '\ . • ' 

On May 31, 1950, Confidential Informant T-1 advised that 
in his opinion, PRANCES J» PRATT had no pro-Soviet -or prb-Cpmmunist sympathies. 



II, Director, Washington Bureau^ BLABfBOLLES 



The 1948--19U9 edition of "WHO^S WHO IN AMERICA" reflects 
that BLAIR BOLLES was born in Sti Louis, Missouri^ February 26, 1911 and 
that he has been a writer for various newspapers and magazines einfee 1925* 
From 1935 to 19liU^ BOLLES was a correspondent for the Washington t»STAR" 
newspaper and has been Director of thejfeshington Bureau of the FPA since 
\9hk. ^ . " . . . ^ , 

Oh September -10, \9kly Confidential Informant T-5 reported 
that BLAIR BOLLES of the Washington Bureau-of the FPA has been critical of 
the U. S» foreign policy and.-has been genera,lly sympathetic to the Communist- 
Russian point of view* On January 28> 19l48^.this ijiformant reported that 
BLAIR BOLLES wa^ <»def initely left-wing in sentiments" and. had recently 
deliberately withheld publicity concerning -several articles preparedly 
FPA personnel, which publicity f ayored the MARSHALL Plan*' 

On May 26, 1950y Confidential, Informant T-^6 advised that 
BLAIR BOLLES has followed the Communist Party linej however, this informant 
could not furnish ajy specific instances thereof* 
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On May 31, 195Pj Coiifideniial ' Informant T-1 advised that 
^BIAIR EOLLES was a journalist yho in his opinion was pushing I'basic .liberal 
""concepll^too'^f ar«' > in, that he continued to support various issues Yttiich- give . 
cohfort- to the Communists and the Soviet Union. Informant stated that he 
could not say that BOLLES was .actually a Commfeiist, but that 60 indicated 
above i he had in the" past suppoti^various issUes which ]had been pdvocated 
by the pro-Communist groups; ' , . ' - ' 

124 Membership SecretarV :; ELIZABETH Ci^'^LEGKENSTEIN 

Confidential Informant T-1 advised on May 31^19^0 that 
Miss FLECKENSTEIN'S position was not that of a policy maJsing position aid that 
she had never evidenced any pr.o-Commxinist or pro-Soviet sympathies; 

13. Branch Membership Secretary - . HENRIETj^AJpREDERICKSOM 

Ik* Librarian •-.•-■■■ omT^-^i^LCmiS.m 

Confidential Informant T-8, of .known reliability, has advised 
that ODETTE. GILGHRIESTi 6 Jones Strepty New York City, was one of a group of 
?) proximately St^ individuals, who had wit*en to the Governor of the State 
of New York, urging pardon, for ^gRiS,„yJ)^pPPES, "v^o was apr-of essor at iiiX' 
the College of the City of New YorF' andfwho was convicted of perjury in con- 
nection with testimony he gave beifore the RAPP-COtJDERT Corairiitte^, ,in„ 19^0 . 
SCHAPPES stated he was not a Communist > but it was later proved he was and 
it was on that account- that he was convicted of perjury.- The RAPP-C0U9ERT 
COMMITTEE was a state legislative committee, which was investigating. Com-. • . 
munism in the N.ew York City schools. . , 



15« Research Associate - ■> ■ HOfirARI) 



Qymi / 



Confidential Informant T-B; of known reliability i. reported 
that on' October 17* 19U9i. HOWARD Ci GARY, 390 Easi i2nd Street, Brooklyn, New 
York^jl^ected a letter to tljeSoviet Embassy^ Washington^ D. Ci^ wherein he . 
inquired as to the pos.sibiliiy of bbiaihing k yi^ato visit the Soviet Union' 
in that-h^ would like to do .research iii MoscoW» /i|cording to the informant, 

/■■xGARY Stated "I am a f riend of ' liife Soviet. Uhion5!^"'^bFkfewn®ri2ilSifi%|- ^^ 
'^^was ascertained 'through Corifidential Informant T-lO/on June %^^9^0 that 

HOWARD C. GARY, who is M Research Associate pf the FPAj resides at 390 East 

2nd Street^ Brdoklynj' Ne*r York* 
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16, Research Associate - ' .OUN^MiW^^S 

■ ,- I.I... ! ! — n-" — 

;0n September lp> 191+7/ Confidential Informant T-5 reported 
that OLIVE HOLMES of trhe FPA w£ls • actiy e " in the UOHifA,' which according to 
the" informant was a Goimnmii^t dominated* union t In adddti.on> this ^jmformant^ 
reported that HOElffiS\was -a close'frienci- of XAT/mENC|a^^ vftio left the 

FPA to become a Research 'Associate with the'IPR, \6pncerning tAWRENCK 
RQSINGER.it is n^ted that LOUIS BUDENZ/ Assistant^ Professor at FordhamV 
ijniversity, New York City ead former Managing Editorpf the J'DAILI WORIffiR".^ , 
^d a Coipm-unist Party fxinctionary until October^ 19h^$' adyisTd^SiT^lElM^^ 
J^' McCARTHI, JR» that while -he had never met ROSINGER> he Jcpew him to be a 
Communist from official reports he had received from- officials. of the 2SB^7 

' On May 31, IS^Qj^ Confidential Informant T^-l advised that 
in his opinion OLIVE HOLMES was very' definitely an anti-OommunisL The . 
informant stated^that when HOLMES first came to the BTA^ she was tpleranib 
in a passive Way of the -Communists, but that as time went on^ her aiti-- 
Communist sentiments crystaUized and she was now definitely' anti*-Comm"qnist# 



17t' Research Associate . ,^ FRED W.^IGGS 



18 • - Offipe Manager' - Mrs, HARRIEl^OSTER 



RIE^l^OSI 



Bf NAtlOMAL BOARD OF DIRECTORS 



/ 



M W. MnC 



1. Chairman ' . - . IfflLLIAM W. LANCASTER 

. LOUIS BUDEMZ./ Assistant Professor at Fordham University^- New 
York City and former 'Managing- Editor of the .'.'DAILY WORKEB" and a Commtuii^'t 
Pa^ty functionary un til October.' I9k^, adv ised SA WILLIAM J, MCCARTHY, JR,, 
on; May ,8, 1950, that I f was known to him to t)e a member- *of 

tUe^Communist^Skty, based on reports of 'Gommunist ^arty off icials which 
deiscriBeS^Trim as a Communist. , , " /. ; ' .. , ; 

' / ' '^ Conf idential Informanl^ Tr^reported on April 2, 19h3 that 

I I was, a si?onsor"of theMs^^^ 

/ Friendship*. Inc^, which organization, has been desigyiaied by the Attorney . . 
•General as -coming withm 'the purview, of Executive Qf'der xP35f . ,.. , : ; - 
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On June 2 9i 19kkh Confidential Informant T-^l l^ of known 
reliabiliigr, reported thai, | | ofj^s&jan 

T/lfar Religf^,_Inc^»^ and .in tfiis. regai*d^ it is .noted that oti Fehrn^y^WS^^'''^^'^'^ 
Tr?U27^BENjMlN -MNDEL; Direotor^ of Reseatch^ House Coimnittee on Un-American 
Activities, Washington) D*" C^i advised -that Russian War Relief was a Com- 
munist controlled front ofganizatioili' ' ; ' ■ . . . ^ 



reported that[ 



The ^"DAimORKERj' . January l^j 19U6:t page ^^^ c olumn '4; 



J was re-elected [ 



of the 



' — American Rus^^^ Insjfcitute. which organaa^on has been designated by the 
AttoSrney General as coming within the purview of Executive Order 9o35» 



2* First Vice-chairman 



-j^^ 



Mrs, ANDREW a«*-CAREY 



Confidential Iijfe^jrmant ;T-1'2, of known' reliability, reported 
on November 1^ 1-9^9 that JMM^TTIMORE'^ was scheduled to address a meeting 



sponsored by the FPA in New. York City, and thab LATTIMDREhad**^ secured, an 
inviiation to visit the home of Mr> and Mi*si MDREyjf,,G^^e?^Y; after 'the -FPA "' 
meeting* Concerning pWEN.-^L/iT^IMORE^ it is noted that,L0UIi5 BJJDEN^, Assistant 
Professpr, Fordham Uni^ersityi<New York -City, and formerly, Managing Editor' 
of "the ♦^DAILY WORKER** ^an'd a Comrtitinist. Party fmctionary uiitil October; ±9h$) 
advised SA WILLIAM J*. MCCARTHY,^. 'JB*, in March) l^.gt), that although he*- hevfej^ 
met LATTlMORE, he heard of him many times at pdlitical,, meetings pt the Coin-' 
munist^ Party i USA • . Aceol?ding *tb BUDENZ; ititad been reported to him that-': 
^lATTIMORE had been given an aSs^ignment th'aA^nly a trusted Communist Party ; 
membeJb would have been given aHd" that ^g^sr/!^HEL,,i a mebber of the dilation al 
Committee of the ^jQ^^xA^t^^Br^jJ' USA, jEf^^ tolS/him in aroUnd 19li3 that ' ^ -. 
LATTIMORE was to be trea€ea^**ar"a Communist #. Fubther concerning, Jfr si .AnDRM 
G^ CAREYJ it is nbted tiiat records' of tHe^'Credit Bui*e,au of Greater -N^w York 
i-eflect a report dated February. 7:i 1950, which. described/Firs. ANDRSST G; CAREY 
as the^wife of ANDREW Gia:.BRAI^S^;^*IffiY^"^^^^^ President of Rl CASEY AND BRIGGS; 
INC* lii addition, this report described hor as an attorney and, former as^ 
sistant projfessor of Government at Barnard College, New Yotk City 

3» Sebohd Viq^-Chairm^n 




H* HARV; 



.On May 31 > 1950^ Cbiifidetitxal Informant, T-1 advised that in 
hib opinion^ HI HARVEY PIKE had ho pro-Communist or pro-Soviet sj^pathiesi 
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k% Secretaxy ^ JOHN P^CfESPKAN 




On M^ 31f 195O5 Conficiential Informant ' T-1, advisjjd that 
CHAPMAN had formerly been Foreign Editor for "BUSINESS IfilEEK** and was now 
sn executive with the McGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC» in Hew York City* 
Informant stated that there was no question but that CHAPMAN was anti- 
Commi5nist» ' - ■ 

V 

^t Treasurer . _ EUSTACE. -.SELIGMN 



The 19i^8-19ii9 edition of "TOIO^S VfflO IN AMERICA" reflects 
that EUSl^ACE SELIGMAN was born in New York City, April 1, 1889 and has been 
a member of the law firm of SULLIVAN AND CEOMSVELL in New York City, since 
1923. On September h^ 1947> Confidential Informant T-O^., of known reliability, 
reported that' EHSTACE SELIGMAN was a sponsor of thaj^^i^^jC^nmn 
.5ag2§^^..R^4g£2,,Jn£«.^ which organization has beeif^BsignateT^'t^ Attorney 
General as coming within the purview of Executive Order 9835* * 

On May 31, 19!?C>., Confidential Informant T^^l advised that 
EUSTACE SELIGMAN was definitelyianti-Gommunist and that it was he who was 
the leader of the minority group on the Board of Directors of th^ FPA which 
were endeavoring to have VERA MICHELES DEAN removed from her position as 
Research Director, because"^^TJer^ro^§ovfeT and pro-Communist sympathies* 

'6» Other members of the Board of Directors 



FREDERICK LEVYIS^LLEN 




The 19i|8-19U9 edition of ^^«WHO^S WHO IN AMERICA" reflects 
that FREDERICK LMIS ALLEN was born -in Boston, Massachusetts, July 5,^ 1890 
and has been editor of "HARPER «S MAGAZINE" since ^19i;l. 

Confidential Informant T-1 reported on May 31^ 1950 that 
FREDERICK LEViFIS ALLEN has shown himself to be anti-Communistj Jiowever, in 
regard to the att.eiitp'ts by the minority of the ,Board of Directors to oust 
Mrs^ DEAN from her position as Research Director because of her pro-^Gommunist 
and Soviet sympathies^ ALLEN has tsaken a passive position., .advising that since 
he is a new member of the Board of Directors , he has decided to leave the . 
de^cision as to whether to oust Mrs* DEAN ^p 'to the older members of the Board* 
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b. 



Ej:.LIOTT j^gEfT ^ 



The l9hQ-l9h9 edition of «»VIIHO»S WHO IN AlffiRICAt' reflects 
that ELLIOTT V» BELL was born in New York City .on September 25, 1902 gpd that 
he has been SupWintehdent of Banks' for the State .o:f New York since 191l3 and 
a former member ^ofjthe editorial board of the New York "TIMES" newspaper. 

^J"May"-31, 19^0, Confidential Informant T-1 advised that 
BELL was now arf Executive with tiie McGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING GOMPiiNY, INC. • 
and he had fori^rly been an economic specialist on the staff of THOMAS E, 
DEWEY, Governor of the State of New York, The informant was of the opinion 
that BELL was an anti-Communistf ■ ■ '• . , ■ 



CARROLL 




DER 



The 19li8-19U9 edition of "WHO'S WHO IN MERICA" reflects 
that CARROLL BINDER was born in Mechanicsburg, Pennsylvania on February 20, 
1896 and that he has been editorial editor of the "MINNEAPOLIS TRIBUNE" . 
newspaper since January 1, 19k$* 

■• On September 13, 19i;9, Cohfidential Informant 'T-lU, of known 
reliability, reported that on- August 5, 19U9, C'aRROLL BINDER had written to' 
OWM LATTIMORE, in which letter he esqpressed the hope that the lectures 
■-scEeauIeS'"'^TXfTIMORE would bring him to Minneapolis during the following 
Autumn. OVfflN LATT-IMORE has beeh identified above in connection .withj^.- " 
ANDREWG;jj3AifflY..,. ." ..; ,. ■•■'"-,',. ' ''"-■. ^ 



SiSStKtS^'^ 



d. 



JOSEPH P. CHAMBERLAIN, 



" ■■■ ^ , The 19ii8-19i49 edition '6£ "WHO'S' VirRCi IN AMERICA" reflects' 

that JOSEPH P. CHAifflERLAiN was born in' Cleveland, Ohio on- October 1, 1873- 
and has been a Professor of ^Public Law at Columbia University since 192> 
and Director bf the SQUITA^LE LIFE ASSUR^CE SOCIETY OF THE U, S, sinpe 1923. 

■ ■• ■■ A release" dated August 19, 19la, /tf th^f^^can-Russian ^ 

sQomraittee for,,M§d^c.£a..Aid„.to_ the.U,§g|l*^^^^^^^^^ a branch of Ri^i^¥^_Retiefj;_ 

iScTreflec^e^' that Professor JOSEPH P, CHAMBERLAIN of GarumFxFTrniversity 
-was^-Si endorser of that organization. It is to be noted that Russian War 

Relief has been previously identified above ijn; connect ion withL 1 
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In addition, Coi?f idential Informant T^lS$ of known reliability^ 
has reported that 'JOSEPH P, CHAMBERLAIN was 'a sponsor of RusMig.. War, R elief j 
^tocj^j^as iBf November 10 j a9Ui^(M/ - ' • . S ^-^ \ * - ^ ■ ' ' ---^ 

On July' 2, 19ii3jt Confidential Informant T-l6, of known 
reliability, reported that 'JOSEPH ?• CHAMBERLAIN made a contribution of 
#200408 to" the American Russiah Institute* which organization has been 
designated by the Attorney General as coming within the purVi^ew of Executive 
Order ^9835* C^) - ' ' \ ^ ' \ 

^ ' The «DAILJJTOm]» of April 9s ^9kk9 P^ge 6, column 8, '" 

reported that ProfessOT^OSE:^pM!:BERLAIN of ColumbiaDniversity was a 
cooperating sponsor^' of a conference sponsored by th&Mo^mQ±l 
^M:]^m'^ AfS^^s^p^^yhxoh organization has-been designated tij^' the Attorney " 
/ aenersQ. aTToming within the purview- of Executive Order 9835*^ .(u") 

. Confidential Informant T-l?, of known reliability, reported 
in l9kk that Professor JOSEPH CHAMBERlJaIN was the uncle of ^s^^JfJ^DEiaCKo-. 
V^^feELD.and in this regard it is noted that FREDERICK- V;i^^ , according 
to LOUIS BUDENZ, assistant professor at Fordham University^ New Yoi-k City 
and Managing Editor of 'the "^*DAILY- WORKER** and a C6mplist;paa:^ty "iTun^ 
until OQtober, 19^1^5 was known to him as a member of/ the^^gg^^lst^gg^y^^ 
BUDEMZ 'reported this information on -^ril- 5^ 1959 to ^SA WILLIAM J:^ 'McXliRTHY, 

jR»\u)-^ • - • . . \ ' ; . '\ ' ' 

Confidential Informant T«-l5 reported that Professor JOSEPH ' 
P* CHAMBERLAIN was the sponsor of a dinner given under the auspices 'of the' 
.American'-Russian Institute on' May t^ 19U6*in New ifork City/ It is* noted that 
the American Russian Institute has been designated by. the Attorne;^ General 
as coming within the puryiewof -Executive Order 9835 1 (M,) 



RDWIIS F,-tSHINLBNP 



'%/•!* 



.^^he 19ii8^19lt9 edijtion of "WHO'S WHO IN AMERICA" reflects 
that EDWIN F^nraiNLUND was" born in' CWcago, IXlinois on November 28, 1890 
and is now Vice-President -and' Tredsurer ofR. H, MACY AND OaMPANY, INC. 0^ 

. ^ ■' ,A I9U2 lettej»head:of Russian War Relief, Inc^, reflects 
EDlra^ to be a member of ^, the Executive Co mmittee ^ of that' organi zation , 

which^ has been described' a.bove in connection with | \ HA) 
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f, (MI.SS) EEEimOI^g^:^ 

g. BROOKS EMENY 

" I I — -«■■■- r- * , _ . 'I ' **' 

It is to be notedi ^s indicated above^. HX)QKS 'EBffiNI is novf^ 
President of the FPA« 

V 

•^ ' " The 19k^l9k9 edition of »1H0^S TOO IN AMERICA" reflect^' 

CLYDE EAGLETON- was born in Sherman, Texas on May 13, 1891- and is a P2?of essoi^ 
of International Law at New- York University • From 191*3 to 19li5> he was a 
legal esqpert with the !!♦ S; Department of State. ' 

Page 323 of Appendix IX,' -First Section^- Ho.use Committee on 
Un-American Activities, 78th Con@:»ess, reflects that. CLYDE 'EAQIE TON,. Professor 
^**^.N^ York University, was one of the signatories of a- petition sponsored by 
thi^merican Committee for" Democracy and Intellectual Freedom, which organ— 
isacion was cited as'a'Goimminist front by the. House Committee on Un-Americah-/^ 
Activities in its report dated March 29,^, 19UU,. page 8?^ 

The «»BRONX HOME :NEVfS<>-newsp^er -on tjariuary 18, 194^' an^ 
nounced that on January 17, 19h^^ a panel -discuss^ion at thQ Concourse Plaza j^ 
Bronx, New York,, was led by Dr* CLYDE EAGLETON, Assistant Secretary to the 
Aniericto delegation at the Dumbarton Oaks Conference'^ Atscording to this* 




by the Attorney (leWerar'as comfng'within the f)urview of Executive Order 9835% 



* The "DMLYWOffiCJ©?; of Januaj:*y^3> 19^9^ page V,- reflected thdV 
Professor CLYDE EAGLETON of NevTjork .University, was auong a g^oup of 
individuals who had sighed an' open letter urging the abolition of the House 
Committee on UnrAmerican Activities* 



lj^T( 



i, CLAYTOlJpfRITCHEY 

^ " . The 19i|8-^19l49 edition of ^TOO^S-'WHO IN AMERIC^« reflected. . 
that CLAYTON FRITCHEY was born-^in Belief ontaine , .Ohio on Juhe jO, -1901; and 'that 
he was a correspondent for ^TIME« and "LIFE" ihagagLnes-ffrpm i^3A to 19itli^and'he 
has been Executive Editor of the «NEV[ ORLEANS ITEM" newspaper 'since l9llU# ^ 
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GODSHAIL 



k. 



MRS.- LEARNED H&IJD 



The 19kB-19h9 edition of •»WHO^S'WHO IN i\MERICA» reflects that 
Mrs. LEARNED HAND is the wife of Judge LEARNED HAND of the U, S. Circuit Court • 



1. 



m^^jm 



MRS* BAYflRm JAMES 



A letterhead dated "April 22^ 1938 of the Scottsboro Defense 
Committee reflects that iflrs* BAYARD JAMES was a member of the ' sponsoring 
committee of that organization, which organization was cited as a Communist 
front by the House Committee on Un-American'A*tivitJe s^ March 29 y 'iShhp 
page 177 • 

m. PAUL U> KELLOGG (Honorary Member) 

The 19kQ'-19k9 edition of '"TOO^S TOO IN AMERICA" reflfects 
that PAUL U. KELLOGG ivas born in Kalamazoo, Michigan on September 30 y 
1879 and has been Editor of "SURVEY GRAPHIC" since 1921o - - .- 

A letterhead dated J\me I6, 19iil'of the Spanish Refugee 
Relief Campaign reflected that PAUL U. KELLOGG was a sponsor of that organ- 
ization, which was cited as a Communist front by the House Committee on Un- 
American Actixjities^ January 3> 19U0, page 9d - 

On May 31i» 1950^ Confidential '.Informant T-1 advised that 
PAUL U. KELLOGG was now only an honorary member of the Board of Directors 
and as such^ had no policy making function* The informant stated that PAUL 
U. KELLOGG has - aided a number of Communist front affiliations in the past* 

Page 380 of Appendix IJLpf the House Committee on yn;;;> 
American Activities reflected that PAUl^^pffiLLOGG was a member of tho^l ^mmittee 
of the;^erican 5tlends of Spanish^mggj^cjr, TAftiich organization was cited 
as a Communrsin['fon€nDy^f^nHo^e^'Com^ on Un-American Activities^ 

March 29, 19Uii> page 82 • In addition page 659 of Appendix IX reflected 
PAUL U^ KELLOGG was a sponsor of tlj^^emstffliers t National Federation, which 
was cited as -a Communist front by tl^ House Committee on Un-American Activities > 
March 29^ 191;^^ page 1^5^ • 
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Page; 770 of Appendix IX of the report of the House Committee 
. on Un-ilmerican Activities reflected that JAUL .1J_*...KE LIAGG,», Editor of the 
.-f'SURVEY GR/iPHIC" was a signer of a letter supporting BorotJgh Eresident^AlffiEL. 
^^.^f^^^jS^ the Borough of Manhattan in'^New York Cij>y^ foi^* the appointment of 
STIO^ERSON to his staffs According 'to the above indip'ated report^ GERSON 
was a former reporter of the ^'DA ILY. WORKER^^ an east coas|} Communist news- 
paper.- ' ' ' ' \ ' .\> 

.yPage 776 of Appendix IX reflected that- PAUL KELLOGG :.w as a 
•sponsor of the)(GB"eater New York Emergency Conference on Inalienable^ Rights, 
which was cit^ as'^a Communist front by the House Committee 'on Un-American 
Activities, -March 29, 19hh9 pages, 96 and 199 • •■ " - 

^ P:ag^--ll68 of Appendix IX reflected that PAUL KELLOGG was 
•a. sponsor of th^S^ional Committee To Abolish The Poll Tax, which was *' 
cited as a Communist front organiaatldn by the California' Committee oh ' ' ^ 
Un-American Activities -in its 19it7 report, page 1^5* 

Page 12U7 of Appendix IX reflects that PAUL KELLOGG was a 
signer of a message in Janualry, -1914.3 ;? opposing the renewal of the- House 
Committee on Un-^Americai> Activities* ' - *- '/ 

* ■ . . ' ' ' ' * / ' ' * '/ 

Page 1702 of 'Append^^p&^ref lected that PAUL PILLOGG was 
the sponsor of an advertisement, of ^^h^W^shington^C^^^ 
^^Bnbargoes^,^ which organization was 'cited S'^T^Communist front by the California 
Committee on Un-American Activities 'in its 19W report^ pages 335, and .33^» 



n. 



MRS, THOMAS W.) MMONT^ 



.\- 



The 19k8-'19k9 edition of"y/HO^.S ¥H0 IN AMERICA!' ■ .reflects " 
that Mrs* THOMAS W. LAMONT is the wife. of-. THOMAS.: ,W. LMONT> Director- of J. 
P. MORGAN AND COMPANY, INC., -'and Director "Hf the. uTSTIgfEEL CORPORATION. 

On April Iki 1SU2, Confidential Informant T-18, of knoiivn 
reliability, reported that it wag announced at a l\incheon at the Waldorf - 
^.storia Hotel in ,New York;Cit.y, -held on. April lij.)^ 19hZf that Ifra* THOMAS^ 
ji^ylOIOl-had donated 12^^00^00' to the Russian War Relief, Inc. r"1SKi6h™ organ-^ 
ization has been previously idientified in connection with WILLIAM ¥♦ • LANCASTER. 
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T^® "5P£lJ^^"^ September '29, I9U3> 'page 5,' column $, 
reflect.ed that Mr. snd^^s^T^^^J^^MONT^were among the sponsors 
of a^Gongress of itoerican-Soviet " Friendship" ^ to be held on November 6 
and^, I9I43 at the Hotel New Yorker, vftiich Congress was sponsored by the 
Nat ional Counci l on Ajnerican-Soviet :&• lend ship. Jnc* It is to be noted 
that this latter organization has been designated by the Attorney General 
as 'coning within the purview of Executive Order 983^». 



RUSSELL K 



[jp^OS 



^j^f^l 



HENRY GJmACE 



The 1948-191^9 edition of "IHQiS IHO IN MERICA" refl^pjbs 
that Mrs. LEACH was born-iii' Villa '^ova, Pennsylvania, on October 16, 1881; and 
from 192^ to 1930, she was^State Chairman of tJj^i^^JfjgjiJkuLeagu^^lJ^pmoa^ 
Voters'" a nd has been a member of the " Advisory Council of that organization ' 
since 1937- In addition, she is trustee and secretary of the Board of 
Directors of the Bryb Mawr College, 

In NpvCTib§r »1;7> Confidential Informant T-l5 reported that 
Mr. and Mrs, MJ^^^G^^CHjwere sponsors in 19ft?L of Russian War Relief, Inc.. 
TrElch organization has been previously identif iecTiri cSSieHiMrmWlIEmir^ 
W* LimCASTER, Ci^l .^^--^^.^^-.^.^ 



■r^ 



Confidential Informant T-19, of known reliability, has 
advised that as of October 10, 19ijl, Mrs* HENRY G. LEACH was a manber of the 
Bo^d of Directors of the Mera^ar iirBasman JEnstitute , which organization has 

been desxgnated by the Attorney General as coming within 'the purview -of 
Executive Order 9835o 



q* 



H> N^a^lMAI 



MAHOH 



Jbhat H» NEIL MALLON was 
is president and director 
well as president of the, 

'^onfidenl 
on November 8;p 19lil^ tha't 



Th©.J^8-i9if9 edition o£ mSQ^€"^ 1^ iUffiRIGA" reflects 



in CingjansrSl^Ohio, on January. 11^ 1895 and 
of 5^^^ INDUSTRIES," INC», Cleveland j Ohio^.a&x 
3SER imJMLTDRIElnCOMPMIo ^ 
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o-vm reliability, advised 
president of -^the DRESSER MANUFACTURING 
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COMPMY, was a member of the Ameri^^^^s^njnstitot^^ which organ i2atio^ Aj^. »^ 1 w 
has been designated by the Ai^^^^u^^^Ta^'^'o^jig within the purview (J ^JjJ/^ f^ 
cf Executive Order 9835 ♦ ^.^""^ ^ • 7^ 

HERBERT h^&[ (Honorary Member) 



Confidential Informant T-1 advised on May 31> 1950 that 
HERBERT L* MAY is only an Honorary Member of the Board of Directors of the 
FPA at the present time, but that in the past 'he had been active in rep- 
resenting the FPA in , connection with its opium research program^- This- 
informant stated that MAY has been very strongly under the influence of-^ 
VERA MICHEtES .DEAN . .Research Director of the FPA and has supported her. 

..... ;■ . , .'s,., - wi];.LiAM-A,,^s!:^EE.' .:. ■ ■ ■ • 

t. GENERAL, EBANK' ROSS MCCOY (Honorary Member) 

It. is to be noted -that ^- as indicated above, GENERAL PRANK 
ROSS McCOY is President Emeritus of the 'FPA*.. .,-•••" 

u» JAMES .G^ .McDonald (Honqirary Member) ■*: 

The 'l9hB-'19k9 edition of "WHOfS WHO IN AMERICA" reflects 
that JAMES G, McDONALD was born in (c#ldwater, Ohio, on November 29^ 1886 
and that from '1938 to'19i;2^"he was president of the Brooklyn Institute . of ' 
Arts and Sciences and was .active -as a radio news analyst from 19l|.2 to 19 kk^ 

Confidential' Inf. ormant 1*^1- advised on May 31 i, 19^0 that . ^ 
MCDONALD is completely out of » the 'picture at the present time insofar as the"^ 
FPA is"" concerned and that his only connection with the organization is in 
an honorary capacity,t,;iTh^.^ informant stated that McDONALD is*^ the UV SH'""^^-^ 
Ambassador to Is:pael at the present time> . -. ' '"^ ~'' " -^ 

-v. EDWARD^ SJ(TORIS > • ' 

w. MISS ESTHER G. OGDEN (Honorary Member) 



'j^ 



.if/c'KsJ?«r25;<*iV.*wj'i31p 



JOHN C J^^MSONS" 
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B^(gM. 



y. CHARLES B^ALTZMAN 

The 19kB-^19k9 edition of »»WHOfS MO IN AMERICA" reflects 
that CHARLES E. SALTZMAN was .born in Zamboango, Philippine Islands on 
September 19, 1903 and.tfeat he 'has been Assistant Secretary of State for 
the occupied araas of Gennany> Austria and Japan since Julyj 19U7« 



aa. 



D^(SH01 



JAMES Dj^SHQUSE 

H. AEEXAWDm!j^MITH' (Honorary Member) 



The 19ii9 "Congressional Directory" reflects that g. 
ALEXANIER SMITH was elected to the U. S. Senate from the State of New Jersey 
in November,' 19^1; and was re-elected in November, 19i|.6. 






bb. , CHARLES IrffpTILLMAN ^ 

^ The 19U8*19U9 edition of "WHO'S IffHO IN AMERICA" reflects 

that CHARLES L. STILLMAN was bom in New York City on January ^, 190U and 
is Vice-President of TIME, INC. -. \ 



cc, JAMES P^ARBURG 

"CURRENT BIOGRAPHY" for 191*8 reflects that JAMES F, 
WARBURG was born in Hamburg, Germany on August 18, 1896 and that he xs a 
banker and author* WARBURG at one time was a memi^er of the "brain trust" . 
of the late President FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT and is author of books on 
political and eopnomic affairs. In 19ii2, WARBURG was appointed Deputy 
Director of the Overseas Branch of the Office of War Information, 

A program of a "Dinner for Racial and National Unity" 
at the Hotel Roosevelt, New York Oity^ April 2, VM\r, reflects, that 
JAME^mRBURG was sponsor of that dinner,, which was given under the 
/ auspices of ^Idi^National Federation of. Constitutional Liberties, i/diioh 
organization has been designated by the Attorney General as caning within 
the pvirview of Executive Order 983^* 

The "Report on th^([^erican-Slav Congress and Associated 
Organizations", dated Jime 26, 1949* and released by the House Committee on 
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Un-American Activities reflects that JAMES _P,<JARB UR(Ijffas a sponsor as of 
August 6, 19it5 of the itoeripanjg.onimlttee^for Yu60siay_.Relie£j;^JnC4.^ which 
organiaation has been designated by the Attorney" ^Gefiers^^^ coming mthin 
the purview of Executive Order 9835« 



dd. ARTHUR L 
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III. STATED AIMS AND OBJECTIVES 




?he publication "'Hie F^g&^ ^in'Jg^ ^ich was published in 

September, 19hO and which was. reviewed at the 'New York Public Libraiy, 
reflects,^ "the men and women who founded the FPA believed that the American 
people should be provided with impartial and accurate information on inter- 
national affairs^ so that, as citizens of a democracy, th.'ey would be -equipped 
to reach their own conclusions concerning issues of foreign policy that "^ 
might arise after the world war'U \ ^ :. . ^ 

■ , The publication '!Twen^[;£^^ as reviewed 

at the New York Public Library,' refllcts^iarthe first constitution of the 
League of Free'-*-' NationA Association- "which was the name of the subject 
organization t.^fure xt became the FPA^ on its constitution adopted m 
December, 1918, reflects* a statement of purpose as follows: " 

"Careful study of 'all* sides of every importtot ■ internatlbhal question 
effecting the'U;S» and*'»'«*«««©cmmunication of the results- df such study. .: 
to as large a number of the American people as possible"* 

The articles of'iAcorpofation of the FPA, as reviewed at the office 
of the Clerk of the' County of New York^ on May 19, 19$0^ reflects the pur- 
pose of the FPA "is to carry on research and educational activities to aid 
in the understanding, and ' constructive development of American foreign policy" * 
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IV. SUBVERSIVE RMCFICATIONS 

A^ ' COMMUNIST PARTY AND SOVIET CONNEGTEQNS 

Confidential Informant T-21, of known reliability, reported in/J\Kie, 
1927 that the^TPA was. considered as being pro-Russian in -its Views and pro?* 
posals* ; 

Confidential Informant T-22, c£ unknown reliability 5j" advised in^ 
January^ 1927 that the PPA was sponsored In its inception by the^^g^^oag 
Civil Liberties Union and that it favored recognition of Soviet .Russia*! 

1 

Confidential Informant T-U reported, as of November 22, 1935^ that ^ 
the FPA staff manibers are of the so called "liberal" or "sociologist" type, - 
some of them inclined to be "pinkish" in their political views. The informant 
at this time stated that the publications of the FPA were well documented^ "I-well 
presented and con0ise> but that the information contained therein was at 
times subtly chosen to favor a particular viewpoint^ The informant did not 
speqify as to the viewpoint involved^ 

The New lork HjiMESt' and New York "HEEALD^TRIBUNE" newspapers of May 31>' 
1937i carried an- account of an open-^air peace festival, ' staged in the Municipal 
Stadium on Randalls Island, New lork, as an observance of .United Youth Day*" 
According to these newspspe^rs^ /twelve orgayiiaations ^sponsored this affair and 
among them was the FPA which sponsored the:_af:fair in a consultative capacity^ 
It is to be noted^S'^t according to these art^^es, the affair: was also * 
sponsored by thd^jnerican Youth Cong?»ess_and^tional Negro .Congress, both ^ 
of which organizations have* -been '"designated by th^ Attorney General as coming 
within t^t purview" of Executive Order 9.83$*^ In' addition^ it was sponsored" 
by tte^neric^an'^League Against War and , Fascism, which organizatieTi was cited 
ap a^ommimi^t front by the Hou^e Committee on Un-American Actip-ties in 
:s report dated March 29* 19lil^^' page"$3»- • , 

^ '• ' ' ■' ■■--.-, ' i L^ 

i^ According to the above indicated newspapers,. JAMES iU^lfeCHSLER, 
iitor of thSTv^Student Adypcate*^^: pr§'sided at the- festival 'and it is to be 
rioted that- the California;, Committee' on Uh--Ajnerican Activities> on page 377- 
^f its 19ii8 report, reflects- that the "Student' Advocate" 'was "published by 
the Conimunlst^front i^eiiicap Students .Union" « 
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In June, 1937, Confidential Ipformant T-22 advised that an important 
part of the strategy of a recent student peace strike had been worked out 
at the offices of the FPA. According to the informant, the peace strike 
was directed by the Communist Party, 

The publication "Twenty^, Years of the m^jt^MM^-^^ ^V-^Zf 
at the New York Public Libl?®ry7l«efleotrTi*Ha-riiiWg greetings sent to the 
FPA on its twentieth anniversary was one from lEEfi^SSMAN, General Counsel- 
of the CIO, in which greeting, PRESSMAN stated "It is extremely important 
that the FPA continue its splendid work in research and educational activ- 
ities to aid in the understanding and ejonstructive development of American 
foreign policy".* . 

It is 'to be noted that IHITTAKER CHAMBERS, ^elf^conf essed :f ormer 
espionage agent, has advised SA THOMAS G, SPENCER that lEE .:PRESSI(MN had 
been active in a Communist Party underground group, 'active in the ..middle 
1930s in WashingtonTDr C^.' ' anTlbUIS BI3DENZ, Assistant Profess.or at _Pord- 
ham' University and a Coffimiinist Party functionary until October., 1945> 
has advised SA WILLIAM J, MCCARTHY,- JR;, that LEE PRESSMAN was known to 
him to have been a member of the Goramxpiist Party. 

Confidential Irifornant T-23, of known re:}.iability, .reported that 
on pecember 18, 19.to., a check in .the amount of|5»00, .payable to -the FPA 
was made out -by the Consul General of the USSR in "New York (Aty^ ^^e. 
informant could, not ^*vies :, \ -^ as- to xi^at this check coy^ed^.^^ 

Confidential Informant T-2U, of known reUgibility-iVePPilted in 
I9I4I that mail from the FPA wds received by " thp^NTEMPORARY. . BOOKSHOP ix\ 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania,. which~bo6kshop,'. 'according to Confidential Informant 
-■l^^^rot^^^^reU^hmty^fsold dbmmunist P^ty literatva:-e and .in 19ii5 had 
been, operated by MIRIA^'GHULTZ, Literature Director, of District -#5 of the 
Coijimunist Political Association* 

. ,' Confidential Informant T-26, of kiiown reliability,, sdvised in 19lil 
that during- the fiscal year ending June 30, 1937*li)>e^ ?PA was among a group 
■of organizations receiving financial "aid from th^TORG TRADING CORPORATION. 
The informant could not furnish' the "exact amouixt c(£ i^ijancial aid given to the 
FPA by -the- AMTORG TRM)ING CORPORATION, but stated tha"^ the FPA was among a 
group of organizati ons which received regulay and important payments ranging 
in amounts from |2,006.«,db to !|5,OGO,o6, In this re^ay^ ^t if noted 1>hat. 

«■■«/ . V '■" . : ' • •■.'.■ ■ ", 
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Confidential Informant T-^ reported oh Svly 17> 19^2 that the PPA received 
a contribution of $^^000*00 from the AMTORG TRADIN G CORPORATION during the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1937. It is to be noted'^-KS^Conridential 
Informant T-27, of known reliability, has advised that the AMTORG TRADING- 
CORPORATION iwas the sole Russian purchasing agency in the U* S^ 

Confidential Informant T-5 advised on July 17, 19il2 that in February 
19li2 the FPA undertook to di^stribute pamphlets describing life in several 
allied coiontries, which pamphlets were to be distributed to the members of 
the Ai^med Forces of the U* S. Among these pamphlets, there was an article 
entitled »>Russia at War", written by VERAJ{TClffiLES,,,m^^^ the FPA and ac- 
cording to the informant, this article treateT*Communism with so much sym-- 
pathy that it was prohibited by the military authorities, who described 
the article as "candy-coated Communist propaganda," 

The records of the Bureau of Special Services and Investigations 
of the New York City Police Depa rtment, UOO Broome Street, New York City, 
as checked on May 22> 19^0 by SA | | reflected that the 

FPA participated in the eighth anniversary educational conference^ Local 
?55 of the Teachers Union of the UPyiT, which conference was held at the 
Hotel Coitmiodore, New York City, April 29i 19kh^ According to the informant, 
the FPA distributed literature at this conference. 

It is to be noted that the UPW, according to "The^CIO News"j 
February 20, 1950> was expelled from the CIO because it was a "Communist 
dominated'^ union# 

Confidential Informant T-28,- of knovm reliability, has advised that 
on April 9^ 19h$i "the New York State Communist Political Association made 
out a check in the amount of $2*U0, the payee being "Foreign Policy Associa- 
tion (pamphlets)*" 
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"The Newjjea^i]ijlapeh ^., 291^7, page Ik^ reflected an open letter 
to the FJfi..^ Tvritten by ALFREfinMLBERG, Chairman of the Executive Goniinittee 
of tlj^^erican China Policy Association* In this letter KOHLBERG indicated 
that the Executive Committee of his organi2at:j.ori had instructed him to call 
the attention of the FPA to the method of its handling of the China situation. 
KOHLBERG pointed out that the FPA experts on China during the preceding ' » 
seven or eight years had been T, A>„BISSON and L, E^OSINGER, both of whom -• 
the American China Policy Association, according to KOHLBERG, considered to 
be pro-Communist in sympathy and neither were considered to be competent to 
objectively view the China situation* 

Concerning T, A. BISSON, it is to be noted that LOUIS BUDENZ, 
Assistant Professor at Fordham University and a Communist Party functionary 
until October, 19h$^ advised SA WILLIAM J. MC CARTHY, JR., in April, 19^0, 
that while he had never met BISSON, he knew him to be a Commimist based on 
official reports made to him by Communist Party officials • 



Concerning L, K. ROSINGER, it is to be noted that LOUIS BUDENZ,in 
April, 19^0, advised SA WILLIAM J. MC CARTHY, JR., that while he had never 
met ROSINGER, he knew him-tb be a Communist from official reports he had 
received from officials of the Communist Party# 

J*The New Leader^^ April 19, 19U7, page It, reflected an article 
^aptioned "REORGAMZEHot^FfoREIGN POLICY ASSOCIATION", witten by^ED 
,.^\P^T;^ This article stated that the FPA had appointed Dr. BROOfK EMENYT" 
"Keadof the Cleveland Courucil on WorldJiTairs, to the post oFPresxaefft 
of' the FPA an^ haTs thus "enSe^^ during which it was mder 

the policy-making control of IERA^MXCiELEa..DEAN, Research Director of the 
'FPA. According to the article, DEAN^S writings have frequently been 
accused of pro-Soviet bias. The article went on to say that Mrs. DEAN 
had consolidated her position in the FPA after the resignation in May, 
19U6 of Major General FRAM^R OSSJC^ the' presidency of the FPA» 

The article"claime5''^ia^^ was followed by a replacement 
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of key personnel at the national headquarters of the FPA in New York City, 
which included the withdrawal o f DOROTHY F.^ LEET,, who had been the Executive 
f^^-^, A Secretary of the FPA for eight years", ''''"i^'^wascraimed in the article that 
'•'^§4fM-Mrs. JDEAN„was able to extend her control over the activities of the FPA by 
' ' ' having h^self named Director of Publications, as well as Director of the 
Research Department, thus asstiming full control over the three periodicals 
published by the FPA, namely the ''Foreign Jlolicy,3T3llg,tin"ji '^reign^ 
Policy Reports" and the "Headline Series'*', " The .article claimeH^'SSt'^this 
di^FiioiSiSriTad to the rm:^fi'^T£wSLTmj^rpl^'iSS , who had acted as 
assistant to the president under General MoOOY. 

The article also stated thatal though a pro-Soviet slant and a 
reluctance to deal with the problem of CoMaunism had marked the FPA 
publications, ever since the late RAYMOND lESLIE BUELL was replaced by 
Mrs. DEAW as Research Directjsp^^^^^g/^^^^became ^even more extensive 
after the resignation of Genlr^^^ObY.'^It was claimed that the FPA Board 
of Directors agreed on the-'selTcfianr^ Dr. BROOKS EJffiNY, only after mar^y 
months of persistent, although skilf\iny'veilM'"'^posftiion from Mrs. DEM. 
The article further stated that the faew leader of the FPA, BROOKS EMENY, 
was making efforts to counteract tiie public impression which the writings 
of Mrs. DEAN had created and it was felt by the writer of the atticle that 
there was no question about the sincerity-' of most of the members of the 
association's Board and its Research staff. The article indicated that 
individual members of the Board of Directors had long been alarmed by the 
persistent trend in the FPA publications to give the hard facts of world 
affairs pro-Soviet "sugar-coating". It was claimed that this has been 
evidenced particularly in Mrs, DEAN'S writings through an aura of academic 
dignity and pretension of fairness. The article pointed out that even 
more important that the contents of the FPA publications, has been the 
subjects which have not been treated, spe'dif icaljriiie avoidaace of problems 
which might reveal Soviet expansion and Communist' trojan-horse methods. 

The article -jointed out that tte "DAILY MMffiR!!, had ^OToved the 
speeches made by the Far East expert of"-0Je^S7"Laurence K-spEosinger at 
a recent FPA luncheon at the Waldorf-Astoria in-New York City« It is to 
be noted, as indicated above, LOUIS' BUDSNZ has advised 'that ROSINGER vfas 
known to him as a Communist, "based on official reports made to him. 
" ^ " ^ ' ■'■■""""* »..^^^»^^ 
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^he im LEADER" of May 17, 19h7f page l5i reflected a letter 
written tfi) ^g-^di^l^By FREDERICK ,LEWIS.ALLM^' a^ member of the Board 
of Directors of the FPA/ vihich letter was iiranswei' to the article vnritten 
by FRED PORTER, which in aubstance has been set out above. In his letter; 
ALlM^ef ended VERA MICHEIiS,DJIAN, and ALLEN- stated. he would characterize 
the Directors of the FPA as « anti-Communist liberals" and he would char- 
acterize Mrs. DEAN in the same matther* MAM alleged that, if she some- 
times Bee&ed to some observer's to , argue on behalf of Russia> this was not ^ 
because of any sympathy with CommtiKismji; but because of the strength of he* 
feeling that the U. S* must do its* best to uiiderstand the Russia in which 
she was boi^n* ALLEN Stated that Mrs; .DEAN enjoys the full confidence and 
respect of the Board of Directors of the FPA^' 

Confidential Informant T*»^ reportecj on September 10,, 19U7 that 
VERA MICKEIES DEAN was the "guiding lights of th^-FPA and had been of great 
help to Russia because of her writings in a 'fkindly way!* about .Soviet 
Russia # The informant Claimed that. Mi's ♦ DEAN was careful to avoid ais- 
sociating herself with Communist front groups^ 

In addition^ the informant stated that BLA1RK)I1ES,,, -Director of 
the Washington Bureau of the FPA,. had been criS^caTo'f'lSie U* SK foreign 
policy and had been generally sympathetic to the Comitiunist-Russian point 
of view* 

In additioni- the inf oimaftt reported ^hat t^^^mjjepi*e6ented .a 
number of ^, the employees of the FPA, which usSioh TOe^inroirmant considered 
to be Coimttoist dominaiedS 

'5 advised thai ^^s^irong 



Oh Februarj^ 18/ 19i*8^ Coflfideniial Itifomant T-^l 
left-lwing^* tehdehdies ;dontinue>9 prevail in the FPA a 



and that the i'left- 



VriSgw group exeaAed iafltteftbe through -^^^ut|lieailote of the fPA* !(he 
infofm^t advised .that trie p\xX>tic8.iiati^m^,kx Shop &ttileti# .was imblished by 
the en^loyees of the FPA^ wiio were tiemh&^t^ut-iYmnjbSWr^d that this 
publication. went ^ofig,with feeHain Se^en^s of , the (JP lihe»- Indx6ative 
of this was ihe Febr'tiaify .6|, 19,U8 isfetxe o4 the- "FPA Shop Bmetiii«/ where- 
in the FPA membership endoMe&rti 3!«ecoaim4hdailoh to supjfoiPt the canpaigh 
«-p Tii?*TDv A ' WATT Am? ««'i4- -i w or<<«!«+T /^ih i j-»w_.+:te-tte AtshixQ i \^Q docuBientaTy fiiin 

advef-tised.' This turiion 
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The I'STANDARD-TIMES" newspaper of New Bedford; Massachusetts > 
April 27, I9U8, reflected^an- article captioned "Fight in FPA Hits New 
Peak"^ written by JULI^EPSTEIN* The article stated that the »^long 
fought battle" against ^s^^^J[ERJ^JOiGBELES^^ reached a new peak 
with the resignation o^Tl^^^^^^^G from Ms twenty year old member- 
ship in the FPA; The artiTfe set" out a letter v/ritten by KOHLBERG^ dated 
April 5; I9I18; which letter was written to the FPA in connection with 
his resignation therefrom* In .his letter KOHLBERG accused the research 
staff of the FPA of Communist Party line "pontifications", particularly 
Mrsi DEAN and T; A^.BlSSQN xind L. K» ROSINGER* who have been previously 
described above* ^KOHLBERG in his letter was critical of articles written 
by Mrs* DEAN and mentioned specifically her apology for the Russo-*Nazi 
alliance and her .accusation of equal American culpability i The article 
written by EPSTEIN pointed out that it is interesting to note that L. K* . 
ROSINGER had been dismissed a few days previous^ which might be construed as 
the first concession to the many critical voices being raised against Mrs. 
DEAN and her group*' 

On July 283 I9U8, Confidential Informant T-^ advised that in the 
fall of 19il.7, ttien BROOKS EBilENY was appointed President of the FPA, there 
was some speculatiorT^^-esH^iSlSier he would fall under the inf luence- of 
VERA JiHGHELES DEAN, but that it had since been seen that EMENY was well 
aware of the political convictions of Mrs, DEAN and had commenced a strong 
campaign to have her re'placedi The informant also stated thatJHLL^^ 
Ig^^^jMCASJER, Chairman of the Board, of Directors, was not pro-Commurast 
iSut apparently had been taken in by Mrs, DEAN and had been a staunch- 
supporter of her« Informant stated that other "left-wing" elements in 
the FPA i^<^l^^®dBLAIRBO^^^, Director of the Washington Bureau and 
OLIVE HOIMES of •Efie'ffesearcKDepartment* 

On September ^l5i 19h^i Confidential Informant T-^ advised that 
recently an article had been submitted .to the FPA' which referred to the 
Soviet Union as a "totalitarian regime",' 'which^ Mrsi VERA fflCHELES DEAN 
had changed to read »fa political didtatorship"* The informant claimed 
that this was typical of the "smooth manner" in which she always white- 
washed unfavorable references to the Soviet Unions 
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Toi.o +u 4. *x, °°^i«i®n^^ial Informant T-31-, 3f unknown rel:Ubility, advised in 
nnrar; t ^t^^°^^?-^^ Workers of the FPA W5re members of Local 18 of the 
IWJ^ yhxch thi^ informant described as being very "red". It is to' be 

^ttf^ n-rl^yf^^ ^^''^" *^ Pel^^^ary 20, 1950, page 6, column.l, reported 
T>fiat the CIO Executive Board had voted to expel the UOPWA from the CIO, 
effective March 1, 19^0 for "consistent^ "inwavering suppoH of the policies 
01 the Communist Party," 

iv,^ -CT,, • u^ P" October 7, 19U9> Confidontial Informant T-U- reported that although 
the FPA might be considered infiltrated --io a very limited degree, it wascon^. 
sidered to be anti-Soviet and anti-Commu.xLst. The informant stated that 
the articles and publications of the FFA presented an impartial and intel- 
ligent approach to matters concerning Arierican foreign policy* However, 
Its Research Director, vmjCCHELES m^B, had written many books about <^ Lt^-frrrf 
the Soviet Union and ha-TBefrf^yn-aJologi^ f or the Soviet Union. ^^.O^?^ ^i' 

fl,,„,,c.+ TO inin '^^^ '^^^^•'- 3^^^o™ant T-32, of known reliability, reported that o^hcj^ 

August 19j 19U95 ^P^^SL^^PgW^ of the FPA contacted 0?ffiN LATTIMORE and '^ 

requeste.d his appeafl^^^T^ogram of the FPA, schedSlel'TSrlK^mber 1, 

. ^*. *«fi-^T™<^E was to speak on the subject "What Should -Be Our Policy- 

t"^ t™^^ The informant also advised that VERA-MICHELES DEAN and THOMS 

L* POM felt that LATTIMORE should be one of the speakers at the above 

indicated function, . ' , 

n • ^ ^ Concerning 01VEN LATTIMORE, it is to be noted that LOUIS BUDENZ, former 

Mp'T^^S ^l^ ^""ctionary until October, 19h^, advised SAWILLIAM J. ' 
V T' ¥t ' ^^ March, 1950 that although he never met UTTIMOEE, he 

^5^rv,°5 J^^"^!"? ^^"^^^ ^* political meetings of the Communist Party. USA 
ana that he had been told by Communist- Party functionaries to treat LATTIMORE 
as a Communist. 

T> von p°^i<i®5^'tial Informant T-33, of known reliabilitvy advised on 
December 9, 1949 that on November 2, 19ii9, FREDERICK VANDERBILT^IELD 
made out a check in the amount of |10»00, payable to the FPA;7concerning 
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FIELD, it is to be noted that on April $, 19^0, LOUIS BUDENZ, Assxstant^o- 
feasor at Fordhara University and a Comraimist Party functionary until October, 
19U5, advised S/l WILLIAM J. McCARTHT, Jr, that he knew FIELD as a member of 
the Communist/^^ad seen him at closed meetings of the Gomfm±st_Zsrt,Zi^ 

On May 29, 1950, Confidential Informant T-3i;, of. knom reliability, 
was interviewed. It is to be noted that this informant was an xmportan'i Com- 
munist Party functionary in Europe until sqoproximately 1926 and had formerly 
been a member of the Communist Internatienal* The informant advised that 
during the time he was active in the 'CoSKfflast Party, he h'td never heard of 
the FPA and pointed out~that in the -^ar^.y years of the Comaunist Party, the_ 
technique of establishin^Comhunist fronts had not been ut-aizedo In addition, 
the informant stated that 'dtgving~"the 1920s, the Communist International was not 
particularly interested in %he United States a>>d that it was not until the 
early 1930s, when it became^ interested, in the Jnited States, particularly 
because Russia was seeking recognition by the United States. The informant 
stated that any Communis|' fronts existing in the United States during the 
1920s were probably spontaneous and were not directly established' by the ^ 
Communist International^ 

This informant, stated that he came to the United States in the 
early 19UOs and has since read publicatios and material put out by the FPA, 
but has never made a complete study of it», It was the informant's evaluation 
of this material that quite some of it reflected a-T)r6TSoviet viewpoint and 
it was the informant's 'opinion that the FPA was the typ6 "of organization which waM 
attract many anti-fascist refugees who had pro-Communist tendencies., TBie 
informant has read -a number of the books and articles written t)yVERAJICHELES_^ 
^lAll,_Jiesearch Director of the FPA and in the informant's opinion, they represent 
a bias toward the Communist and Soviet position^. It was the. informant's 
observation that since Mrs, DEAN had not travelled in Russia during the period 
covered by her articles and books, it may be that her pro-Communist bias was 
due to some pro-Communist associates and advisors. It was also the informant's 
opinion that Mrs. DEAN seems to be confused as to Soviet Russia, she being 
altogether too apologetic for some of its actions. 

On May 29, 19^0, Confidential Informant T-35, of known reliability, 
was interviewed. It is to be noted that this informant was active- in the 
Communist Party in New "York City from approximately 1935 to 1937 and his 
activities had brought him in contact with a number of Communist leaders on 
the Federal writers Project, The informant stated that during the period of 
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his activities in the Communist Party, it had. come to his attention that the 
Party had a strong Communist faction workiiig th the PPA) however, the informant 
never learned the identities of these individuals and had no idea as to what 
success the Party had in continuing its infiltration to the present date. The 
informant. -bIbo advised that he ha6 read quite seme of the material published by the 
FPA and it was his observation that somfe of it was pro-Soviet snd pro*Commuiiist 
and on the other hand, quite some of it was anti-Soviet and anti-^Communist* 

on May 31, 19^0, Confidential Informant T-36, of known reliability, 
was interviewed. It is to be noteli, that this informant was formerly active 
in the diplomatic services of Soviet Russia prior to the 19UOs and in connection 
therewith, he has knowledge and ideormation of a general nature concerning _ 
the position and activities of ag#its in various Soviet intelligence establish^ 
mehts; The informant stated that "during the tiiie that he was active in the 
diplomatic services. of Soviet Russia, he had never heard anythiJig concerning 
the FPA. The informant stated that subsequently, after he came to the Unitea 
States and had severed his connection with Soviet Russia, Jf.^^fs read and fol- 
lowed material published by the FPA arid especially that published by JERAMICH^ 
DEAN*. its Research Director. The informant lab© advised that he has heard speeches 
'-^"riectures of Mrs* DEAN and in his opjjaion she has extremely subtle Soviet 
views, she is always defending the Soviet Union and apologizing for aiy of _its 
actions. The informant stated that other than Mrs, DEAN and her pro-Soviet 
sympathies, it was his understanding that the FPA was a. reliable organization 
and th.at there are many prom.irient individuals corinefeted therewith far above 
suspicion as far as loyalty to the United States is concerned-. 

on May*31> 195D, Confidential Informant !t-37y af known reliability 
was interviewed. It is to be no^d thd> this informant- 'waS active an the GoW' 
munist Party from about 192? to 1935 and had been connected wilii "a number of 
Communist Party publications during that period. The informant stated that 
while he was active in the Party, the FPA was iiever a CommUttist front and was 
hot so regarded by the Party. The -l^ormant stated -that the Tarty regsrded 
the FPA as a nconfugfid-libersa. nrganization ^, which co3a dbej^ed...ai^jyas^ used 
by the Partr» '^fhiinf ormint stated tKiThTknewthat the Party had some people 
inside of the organization and ."that they consisted of a rather small ^^t in- - 
fiUeritiai group* The informant could not identify at this time aiy of these 
■ihdiViduaiss* The informant also pointed out that the FPA was -for recognition 
of the Soviet Gc^vernraerit before 1932 and that it has at times apologized for 
the 'Soviet foreign policy. 
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The informant stated that..Mrs.. VERAJIIfiHEEES.^DEAN-« the Repearch 

Dxrector or ttie -PPA, was an impoy^tant 'xndividual and it was his obseryation 
that her policy was to pretend tb be non-Gomiriunist or anti-Commimisty bu.t 
actually she was an apologist for Bussia* The info?:mant stated that he did 
not think she was pro-Conmiunist^ biit rather an apologist, which the informant 
considered just as dangerous • The di^ormant also .stated* that he believes 
that recent public 'opinion^ against Russia has resvilted in a change in some of 
the apologetic material put oiit by thfe FPA on behaie of Soviet Russia, 

On May 31, 195t), Confidential Informant T-1 advised that the FPA 
in his opinion was never a Communist ffront organization, nor did the informant 
believe that the FPA, 'with any consi^jbency, fol^.o-a-ed the Communist Party linel 
The informant stated that rather its ^publicatr.oiis a^:d literature have created' 
a high degree of tolerance toward thej views and polio ies^ of the Soviet Union 
and have avoided dealing with or critjlcizing the methods and polities of 
Communism and Soviet Russia* The informant stated that he felt the FPA was 
all right until approximately 1938, when RAIMOND LESLIE BUELL resigned his 
position as Research Director and VElk MICHELES DEM became the Research 
Director* It was at this time that a change in the whoie FPA took place 
and in the informant's opinion, this was entirely due to Mrs. DEAN, who in 
the mind of the public and in the mind of the FPA membership is the "guiding 
spirit" of the FPA. ^ • ' 

The informant advised that Mrs^ DEAN has been* accused of' sympathy 
to the Soviet Union and an analysis of hef^ writings and the output of the. 
Resear.ch Department bears this out, Thi^ analysis disclosed that Mr s^ DEAN 
and thQ" Research Department have been^^ery easjr'with tfie Soviet Union and ^ 
the informant stated thatMrs^ DEAN is very Jf^elusiyeiU'in her "subtle pathmaki^ngl! 
for the Soviet Union. The informant stated^-^that^llrs* DEAN and her Research '"" '^ 
Department "have sj^^e^ed clear of any forthright and objective evaluation of 
the role of the Soviet Government and tlie* Communist movemenl^ as played in " 
regard to world affairs. The informant stated that he was'criticar of Mrs« 
DEAN and the Research Department chiefljir because of their abstention from meur 
tionirig anyling which would be derogatory insofar as Communism or the "Soviet" 
Union were concerned^ ^ 

The informant stated that an evaluation of^ the material put out by 
Mrs* DEAN and^the Research Department seems to reflect very little, if anything 
as far as Soviet slave labor is concerned and also fails to reflect very much," 
if anything as far as the lack of freedom of the pres^ in ^Soviet Russia and ' 
also very little on the current strategy and practice of the "present Soviet 
movement* "' ^ * • • * -■ ■ . 
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The infirmant' advised that these Abstentions had been called to the 

attention of the FPA in "TJEJ^JLEAp^^ even after this, Mrs. 

DEAN failed to publish mateFial whlSbn^ght be derogatory as far as Soviet . 

Russia and Communism were concerned^ 'The informant stated that it was his f^b- 

servation that in her personal conversations, Mrsi DEAN has emphasized that. 

Communists and Communism as such ^ould not be considered unusual, and indicated 

she felt an injustice was being done by a wholesale indictment of Communism. 

Informant reacalled that in the.FaB. of 19k^y 'Mrs* iDEAN visited the Soviet- occupied 

zone of Berlin in Germany and had a] talk with the Commanding Soviet General* 

The .informant felt that this was somewhat "indelicate^^ and an indication of 

her sympathy toward Soviet Russia, flnfcrmant also advised that Mrs* DEAN was 

very strong in the FPA and it was tie inf orraarxt • .5 personal belief that her 

emotienai ties with Russia^, she having been born in Russia<f were brpught out 

during- the war periods It was the informant *s recollection that prior to the 

war, she had been more critical (3>f Russia, but that during the v/ar period it . 

seems she recaptured her em^aitional attachment to Russia and the informant, is 

of -the opinion that she has not lost that attachment since that time» * j n 

^ However, the informant was of the opinion that MK^^^MJ^^^ ^9^ ^ 
member of the Communist Party and thfeit she cor^sidered herself not anti-Coramuniit 
but rather non-Communist* -Mrs* DEAN^ is not connected with any Communist front 
organizations and in this regard she: has stated that the PPA is ^^ non-partisan 
organization and therefore its officers should refrain from being connected with 
any outside organizations #• The informant alsa advised that Mrs* DEAN has the 
support of a great many of the Board of Directors, such, as WILLIAM W. LMCi^TER',, 
its Chairman and JOSEPH P» CHMBERLAII^^.^ another member of ..tl^nDdaPa* The 
informant stated th^gT^^^'^DEM Ts'^'a^very persuasive and competent individuals 



In addition to Mrs* DEAN> the informant .stated that LANCASTER and 
GHMBERLAIN have had a number of Communist front connect i6ns and that BLAIR . ' . 
BOLLES, in the informant's opinion, *was pushing "basic liberal concepts tad 
f ar»* The Informant further advised that EUSTi^^ELIGMM^jr^, a member of the 
Board of Directors, has-been consistently^^ia^al^olf'S^ and her pro- 

Soviet views and that BROOKS WMJ^ yiio became President .of the FPA, in 19ii7, 
was disgusted with-herT^^'e^lSOTmant stated that since' BpUT has takea over : 
the presidency of the PPA, he has ' emphasized the organizational side of the 
FPA*S* activities, particularly lectures;, forums and discussions, rathei* than 
complete emphasis on the publication of liter atute, which has resulted in a 
reduction- of the influence of Mr ^4 DEANi The iafirmant also stated that after 
EMENY became president and during 19hBi it was noticed that Mi^s^ DEAN published 
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almost nothing • condfejhniiig Solriet Rt^sia>. but it has been the informant's 
observation that recent' articles again seem to be in a ^Imiliar vein to 
those published prior to i9il8, namely apologetic toward Russia and still 
sticking to the policy of not openly criticizing the Soviet Union* 

Iiiformant stated that another criticism of Mrs#' DEM was the 
manner in which she staffed her Research Department and in this regard he 
pointed out that she appointed LAURENCE^K..^0SINGER,4p the staff, whom the 
informant stated was very obvioB^j^T^o^Gommunist and who, it i3 to be noted, 
has been identified as a member of the ' Comm\anist Party by LOUIS BUDENZ, as 
set out in- an earlier portion of this report. In addition, the informant 
stated that a great mar^r of the members of the staff in New York City v^eve 
from the I|(^iy[A^^hich the informant described as a Communist dominated union. 

Informant also stated that if there was a Communist faction operating 
§^ the FPA, he felt that the following three individuals were member^ of the 
samer '^ "^^^ 

^;XNER ' ^i" V'^v 

S^^KTR^MNGER ' V 

^ElSlY ,<-' 

. ^ In regard to the above individuals,^ the informant stdfeed tl;va:j[i: rione 
6f them is presently associated with the FPA, \ 

, .i^^:,; Concerning ELEANOR FliEXNER, mentioned above^ it is to be noted 
mai, Confidential Informant T-38)^ of known reliability, reported on April 31j 
19U^^y "miat ELEANOR FLEXNER was a inember of the Stuyveeant Club of the ,A^^ 
^,p«iis|i^,^P|olitical j^ssociation in New York City and that on January 9, 19^1^1 
she was noM3itW*'by^''*6he" Exectuive Committee of iiiat Club# In addition. 
Confidential Informant T-39, ^of knbwn- reliability, advised on Mar oh 31 i> 19^8 
that ELEANOR FLEXNER was working for th^ongress of American Women in New 
/York City, which organization has beer/aesignated by the Attorney General as 
coming within the purview of Executive Order 9835 • 

Further^ concerning HELEN TEipY, mentioned above, it is to be noted 
that a throvfaway, Captioned "So "That America Shall Remaija Freei Demonstrate 
At Foley Square" reflects that HELEN TE|IRY ' of "^ the UOPyfA was among a group of 
trade union leaders,^ who had called for a demonstration at Foiey Square on 
July 21, 19i;9 on the occasion of the first anniversary, of the 'indictment by 
the U* S« Government of the Communist Party leaders. This throwaway was 
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handed to SA I I by an l^diyidual distafibuting the same at Chambers 

arid Church -Streets in New York City oh J«3y ^l) 19k9^ It'- is also noted that 
Confidential Informant T-1 has a'dvised tha t HgEN TEIffiYj ^en she resigned the 
FPA, went with the Vpff,Af, 

Further, concerning ,LAyRBWCE_ K « ROSINGER, mentioned above, it is to 
be noted that it has been previousiy~f^ofted''in' this report that LOUIS BUDENZ 
advised he knew ROSINGER to be a Cfemmunist-, based on official reports he had 
received from officials of the Coramuhist Party. . 

/ On June 1, 1950, Confidential Informant T-itO, of known reliability, 

/advised that he was familiar with the FPA, which published a number of publica- 
tions. (According to the informant, copies of one of these publications, which 
he belie'^ed to be the '^' JOREKM POLICY BULLE TIN" were received and reviewed by 
the top Communist Party leadership on tne ninth floor of Communist Party head- 
quarters in New York City in 19k^ and 19h6» The informant stated that these 
top leaders, such as EARL BROTOER-, EUGENE DENNIS, received this bulletin; app.arent3y 
for informational purposes and it was the informant's obseirvation that tl3se : 

officials considered this «*must« reading, sino^he btQ.3etin contained infor- 
mation on the Far East and European affair sjjpy 

/The informant advised thathe had observed these bulletins on file 
in the office of EARL "BROTOER wh^ was formerly Chairman of the Party and ^-r. 
parently were used for reference and research by BROWDER. The informant could 
not say whether' the Communist Party had any influence on the FPA or its pub- 
lications, but that there was no doubt that the Party would try to place people 
in positions of influence in the FPA, but he could not ssQr whether they had 
had any success* The informant was of the lapinion that the Party had not 
been too successful in regard to the FPAn!<Q 

On June 1, 1950, Confidential Irif ormant T-Uly of known reliability, 
was interviewed. It is to be noted that the informant was -active as a 
functionary of tiie Communist Party until approximately 19^0 ansj that vftiile. 
he had been active, he iiad never heard of ihe FPA at any meetings of the- Central 
Committee of the Communist Party, USA or at any other meetings of the Communist 
• Party. The informant stated that this would indicate to hijn that the FPA was 
all right, insofar as Communist connections were concerned, at least during the 
period he. was active in the Party. 

On June 2, 1950, LOUIS BUDENZ, Assistant Processor at Fordbem 
University, Bronx, New York, and former Managing Editor of the "DAILY ITORKER" 
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and a Communist Party fiinctionary until October, 19h$3 advised SA WULIM J. 
MCCARTHY, JR*, that he had heard at political committee meetings of the ^ Party 
■statements to the effect that the Communist Party had "forces" in the FPA» It 
was his^ recollection that EUGENE DENNIS made these reports and that they were 
made during the 19UOs, BUDENZ could not recall any additional information con- 
cerning the FPA and he did not know how large a force the Communists had inthe 
PPA« He did state, however, that he had never heard of the FPA as being- Com^ 
munist controlled and after a review of la list of-oits officers, he could not 
identify any of them as being Communist Party members. 



who is a 



On June 2, 1950, ALFRED KOHLBERG,, 1 West 37th Street, New York City> 

wealthy im porter of Chine sfe textil es, was interviewed by SA | | 

"^n and fi/v l I kOHLBERG stated that he had been 



^ had been 

a member of the FPA off and on for a period of approximately twenty years and 
had resigned approximately two yearns ago, KOHLBERG pointed out that he had 
never had any part in the "operation of the FPA, although he had attended some 
of its meetings .^ KOHLBERG advised; that J> A> BISSON had been one of the e:xperts 
of the FPA on China, as well as ^j^JRM^JC^^^^^^^^ both of whom he considered 
to be incompetent as far as China iwas c oncer nedT^TtOHLBERG felt that both 
BISSON and ROSINGER was sympathetic to the Chinese Communists • C^ / 

In addition, Mr, KOHLBERG stated that in April, 19l|8, he had written 
to BROOKS EJMIY, President of thw FPA, about an article Written by VERA MICHELES 
..MEM^iri the'^'ll^REIGN POLICY REPORTS*', Tihloh article .was entitled "NAZI-SOVIET 
RELATIONS, 1939-1914", wfficinCOHEBERG felt to be "treasonable", in that it was 
pro-Soviet in tenor, KOHLBERG could furnish nothing additional c<mcsrning the 
FPA 
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On June 5, 1950, Confidenliial Informant T--ii2, of knovm reliability, 
was interyiewedft It is to be no ted. that this informant was active in the 
Communist Party until 19it7o ,The informant stated that -from his recollections 
and experiences in the CommTinist Psrty, the FPA had no definite connection with 
the Party and the informant stated he 'had never heard of any Party infiltration 
or espionage set up in the FPA« Q^ 

On June 6, 1950, Confidential Informant T--k3y 'of known reliability, 
was interviewed. The informant stated that he knew RATMOND LESLIE BUELL, now 
deceased and who had been former Research Director of the FPA* The informant 
recalled that RAB50ND LESLIE' BUELL had formerly been connected, with -the Council^ 
on African Affairs^^ a known Communist front, but that BUELL had left that organ-f ];{J 
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ization because of his anti-Gommiuiist views. In^addition/ the informant re- 
called that in about 1939, VERA MICHEL ES DEiN, Research Director of the FPA, 
was a judge xn a high school dehate along with two other jxidgesj both of whom 
were known for their pro-Communist connections*- The informant stated that 
he believes Mrs. DEM to be somewhat pro^-Sommtmist in her' sympathies* The 
informant further stated that it was his overall impression that there was 
no Communist influence in the FPA and he had never heard of it being Communist 
infiltrated or dominated^ VAj 

On June 9$ 19^0^ ELIZABETH 'Sf^jp^TJEY y a self-confessed espionage 
agent, was interviewed by SA THOMAS G. SPENCER, at which time she advised that 
she first heard of the FPA in 1935 and read some of its articles and material 
dxiring the period 1935-1937 • She recalled thit someof the material she read 
during this time appeared to follow the Communist Party line. Miss BEWTLEY 
co\ild not recall the specific panphlets or what the specific sub^ject matter was 
that she read. It was her recollection that at least from 1935 to 19373 the 
FPA was not Communist dominated, but it was her opinion"that Uhere was some 
Commimist influence. Since 193 7 3 Miss BENTLEY has not had occasion to read 
any material put out by the FPA. Miss BENTLEY reviewed a list of the -officers 
of the FPA and she advised that she did not know any of them being pro-Soviet 
or pro-Communist • 

The following confidential informants, all of known reliability 
and who are conversant with Communist Party activities, were contacted on May 
25 and 26, 1950, with negative results as to tine FPA: 

T-i;it, T^U5, T-i^6, T-U7, T-U8, T:^h9^ T-50 and T-5l. 

The following confidential informants, all of known reliability, - 
who are conversant with Soviet espionage activities ^r^rere contacted with 
negative resxilts as to the FPA on the dates indicated: 

T-52 June 5? 1950 

T^53 June 5, 1950 

T-5i| June. I3 1950 

T-55 June 7, 1950 

T--56 June 1, 1950 

«58- 
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B» POSSIBLE CONNECTION WITH "AMERASIA" 

According to Confidential Informant T-57, of- knorni reliability, 
a letterhead of '^AMEaiSJAlL, dated November 5, 19^1, reflected that_..T,_ A, ' 

JlgSiM, DAVID4I<T0PPER and MnJAMJv^TONE jrere members of the EditOTial 
Board of "AMERASIA" and it is to be nate'Ohat in 19i+8, Dr. VER^ Jgg WRr.Ffi . __ 

JEAN ..FPA Research Director an d PRAMCKq Jl PRATT, ttp a Director of the Speakers 
Bureau^ wsre interviewed by SA l I . ait -which time they stated 

that four individuals, namely T. A. BISSON. ^BRUC-E BLIVEN, DAVID H. POPPER 
and WILLIAM T. STONE were on the staff of both^»AlfflERASIA" and ihe FPA. Mrs. 
DEAN claimed, however, the "A^iERASIA" had nc/direct connection with the FEA. 




Further, concerning THOMAS A^^^^fSSON, it is to lie noted tbr&t the 
indices of the'New York Public Library refleet that THOMAS ARTHUB^mSSON wrote 
the SoUowing books published by the FPA: 

"CLASH IN THE PACIFIC" (1936) 
"SHADOW OVER ASIA" (19Ul) 
"SHOliTOOWK IN THE ORIENT" (I9i;0) 

In addition, it is to be noted that BISSON, in an application he sub- 
mitted to the Board of Economic Warfare, indicated he had been a member of the 
research staff of the FPA from September, 1928 to January, 19k2, 

Further, concerning BRUCE BLIVM, mentioned above, it is to be noted 
that T-l advised on May 31, 1950 that he had formerly been a member of the 
Board of Directors of the FPA, but was not a monber, at the present time, and it 
is to be noted that the publicatigplpTEN YEARS OF THE FPA, 1918-1928", as reviewed 
at the New York Public Library, repoVted BRUCE BLIVEN as a member of the Board 
of Directors of the FPA as of February, 1929 and the publication "THE'^PA^IN 
WARCTg^was reviewed at 'the New York Public Library and ref lected'lSiitoBe'a 
lumber of the board as of September, 19^10. Further, concerning BLIVEN, it is 
to be noted that Confidential Informant T-58, of known reliability, has reported 
that BRUCE BLIVEN, former editor of the "NEWREPUBLIC",. had given a large amount 
of money annually to the Communist cause, ^ •=—«.— . 

In addition, Appendix IX of the House. Commit tee on Un-American 
Activities, reflects that BRUCE BLIVEN was affiliated with the American League 
>§iSiS§5J[§?UaeaJ|aiGa;^jr, whicb .organization was cited as a Communist front by . • 
the House "Committee on Un-American Activities, in its report dated March 29, 
19Ui^^ page 53.. 
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Appendix IX also disclosed that BRUCE BLIVEN was affiliated with the 
^^^^.^^ican students Union, which organization was cited as a Communist .front by 
^ the House Committee on Un~iSmerican Activities^ in its report 'dated March 29, 
I9I4U, page^ 159* • :. 

Appendix IX also described BLIVEN as affiliated with the ^Ajuerican 
Youth Congress^^ which was designated by the Attorney General as comiiig wTEiuS" 
*THe''purv3Sw of ^Executive Order 9835 • 

Fort her concerning DAVID H» P nPPRR.^ mentio ned above, it is to be 
noted that. VERA MICHELES DEM aavxsegTgA l I in 19U8 that POPPER had 

been with the FPF'froS^I^^ir^o' 19lt2, being attached to the Research^ Department* 

* Further, concerning WILLIAM T.^SJQNE, mentioned above, it is to be 
noted that the publication "TWENTY YEiffiS^F^mjJE?4,,^^8;^^ as reviewed at 

the New York Public Libaary, reflect"* that STONE became Vice-President of the 
FPA in 1933 and the publication "THE ^]^A^ IN WARTIME" , as reviewed at the New 
York Public Library, reflected tffaFaF af^^SlftoHB^ 191^0, STONE was Vice- 
President, as well as Director of the Department of Papular Edu^cyation of the 
FPA. 

Concerning »,AMERASIA", it is to be noted that on June 2, 19^0, 
LOUIS BUDENZ, Assistant Frotessor at Fordham University. and a. Communist Party 
functionary -until October, 19h$, . adyised SA W. S. TAVEL that the Communist 
Party considered the public at ioEr^^cklNA TODAY" as too obviously pro-Communist 
and upon orders of the Politburo,^- "AMERASIA" was founded by the. Party for the 
purpose of expanding theinfluence of the Party in regard to Far Eastern 
affairs. He stated that FpiDER ICK V^ FIELD^ ^- known to him as a member of 
the Communist Party, gat^e^- reporTs''li?E^ToK meetings concerning the 

management of "AMERASIA" and at the Politburo meetings discussions were had 
as to how far the Party could go in controlling the authors and articles in 
"AMERASIA" without making it too obvious • BUDENZ stated that FIELD was the 
link between the Communist Party and'^'AMERASIA" and that the Communist con- 
nection of that publication was considered to be very confidential by the 
Party to the extent that orders were issued that "AMERASIA^* was not to be 
discussed with the staff of the JJDAnjYJKJ^ERiU BUDENZ also stated that 
PHILI^^APFE and KATE/MITCHELL were'" the main force in^the iteration of 
^JAMERASIA" and thSTtlieFwe^an close contact witl^ JAJffi§i5l£N andJTOS^H^ 
.^STAROBIN, foreign editor of the "DAILY TOBKER". BUDENZ also stated that 
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19kf f^t f '^^^ °^ ^^® ^^ individuals in the "AMERASIA Case" on June 6 

and arran^e^en??:e're°'.Se'Sf dSen': JS^s'^inU'Vf '^^° "^"^ ^^^^ 
of that case. aearense lunds an regard to the prosecution 

C, COMMUNIST CONNECTIONS OF OTm^ INDIVIDUALS F^^mY COMNEGTED FTTH TPPA 
!• lADRENCE DUGGAN 

Soviet espionage actiyitLs ^d accep?e1^e "^e I *' ''" ""' ''''™'*^^ ^°^ 



2- RUTH SARA#IFKIN . was.: Ru;^t^^in andRu^i^d 
SAI ^^^^""reffpit °f.T?lS>S^^^S^^' D- C-' ^ checked by 

Party. assigned to the underground government group of the Communist 

report that^a^NOR FOTR^^hS^J ^* ^^' v""^ previously reported in this 

^ member of fr^^^cJu^-fnSY ^^^^Ti°?"? "^^ *^" ^^ ^ ^^^ been 
wi« owyvesan-t oiub of the Communist Political Association. 

advised an iSovelS^^;. ^i^^raf^f/J^-f?? ^=f «" ^^'"^^^ -Sent, 

ju, xy^:,, -onaT itUlH RIFKIN was collecting information for 
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JACqMdOLOS, Soviet espionage agent and that she was a dues-paying member of 
the Communxst Party, be^g associated with, the Book and Magazine Guild. 

3. MAXMLL Blfi'^^Sfmim 

The 19i|2~19l+3 edition of "WHO'S WHO IN AMERICA" reflects that 
MAXyHELL SLUTZ STEVJART was an economist on the research staff of the FPA 
from 1931 to 193U. 

Concerning STEWART, it is to be noted that STUApfeCUJCO, 
5h9 West 113th Street, New York City, a f ree~lance newspaperman, testified 
before the House Committee .on Un-American Activities on November 22, 1938 
and in his testimony, intoich was reported on page 2512 of Volume kj of 
*^® ^®P,^;&;Of the House Committee on Un-American Activities, stated that 
IAXTO^M|g.!Il,was known as either a' secret member ,. of .the-Communist Partv 
or a "fello w trave ller". In addition, LILLICO testified that at'onTtime* 
.STESiTART was Associate Editor of the ■"MOSCOyf DAILY NEWS" and had taught at 
the Moscow Institute. 

In addition, on April i;, 1950, LOUIS BUDENZ,. Assistant professor 
at Fordham University in New York City and a Communist Party functionary 
until October, 191^5, advised SA WILLIAM J. MCCARTHY, JR, that M/UCWELL SLUTZ 
STEWART was known to him to be a Communist, based on official reports he had 
received from officials of the Communist Party* 

^ IMPLEMENTATION OF THE COMMUNIST PARTY LINE 

The November, 19ii6 issue of the magazinJ^'^HAIN TALK" reflected 
^^^article captioned "MRS. DEAN'S FOREIOI POLICY LOBBY", written ty SHEPg^ 
J^^^Mji. Pertinent portions of this article are being quoted verbatMtTbeiow:*" 

"••••«»•» 'Our foreign policy is the result of pressure from varioiis 
directions«.«»,»oPerhaps the greatest influence among these pressure groups 
is the Foreign Policy Association (F.P.A.), which has sold itself to the un- 
suspecting public as angelically and eminently impartial* 

••Under the present leadership of Vera Micheles Dean" the F.P.A. 's 

Research Department, xts most influential section^ has been turned into a 

factory for propaganda to appease the Soviet Union and to ^ologize for its ' /j 

expansion in all directions<,»^*» 
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^'From its inception in 19i8 until the retirement of the late 
President Raymond Leslie Buell in 1939> the F.5.A« hewed close to the task 
it set for itself: to provide, impartially, the data upon which ax iUmrican 
foreign policy could be intelligently based. Through its influential National 
Council and National Board of Directors, the F.P.A^ has had considerable effect . 
upon State Department activities. In the fieldof popular education, too, the 
F.P.A. has been very prominent, publishing a weekly, the FO^I^JPOTJC^^ 
a semi-monthly, the FOKEm^^OLK^Y EEPORTS,:^ and a series ofatttFactiverlookihg 
pamphlets called He^T ine ^Books > "^"Air'tfiese publications are widely used in 
schools, colleges,' and government agencies. 

"ge^gajgioheles Dea^ the present Rssearch Director, joined the F.P.A. 
staff in 192H7Thrsamr^^in which she became a Radcliff e Ph.D. and a 
citizen of the United States • She had lived in Russia from her birth, in 
1903, until 1919, when she came to Merica. Her rise in the F,P.A. was steady; 
she became editor of the REPORTS in 1933, and was appointed to her present 
post in 1938e 

"Behind the perfect front afforded by the esteemed F.P.A*., Mrs. Dean 
has been s ending forth aa unending strean of propaganda intermingled with 
genuine information, that is calculated to s trengthen the position^^^f ^ the 
Soviet Union in pursuing all of its aims, regardless of their nature and 
their effect upon the interests of world peace and the United States. 

<'The pattern of Mrs* Dean^s apologetics seldom varies"^: (1) Point 
out that the Soviet Union is being criticized .for some actiono (2) Admit 
tfeat the action is (slightly) « deplorable • » (3) Show that Russia is after 
ail not much to blame for what it has, done, in view of the lack of 'undei^ 
standing*' between it and the West« (h) Show that the STiTestern Allies » have 
committed misdeeds, too* (5) Philospphize about such chicanery being quite 
common" in interaational affairs. (6) Point out that all such misconduct must 
be eliminated by strengthening the Big Three and the United Nations. (Oc-^ , 
casionally step 2 is omitted.) 



"A classic example of this pattern of apologetics appears in 
Dean's latest Headline Book, RUSSIA-MENACE OR PROMISE?, chapter 12. There 
she points out that since^l939 Russia has occupied the territory of certain 
other countries. She rushes to the defense: »The invasion of, Russia by 
Germany showed that the Russians, by these moves, had taken what was, from 
their point of view, a sensible precaution by creating a zone of defense against 
the anticipated German invasion.* NowMrs. Dean gently chides the USSR: 
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"^But this of course did not make it any easier for Poles, Estonians, Latvians^ 
Lithuanians andFinns to accept Russiati domination*^ And if we accept Moscov/'s 
claim that it seized other lands for security, says Mrs« Dean, hovf can we 
reject the similar claims of Nazi Germaxxy and Japan? But such arguments are 
fruitless, she says, speeding on to steps 5 and 6 outlined above: 'The sad 
fact is, that in the present state of v/orld affairs, weak countries are bound 
to be crushed between powerful neighbors»*»»The only hope these countries have 
of preserving some measure of national autonomy is to accept cooperation with 
others in the United Nations organization. ^ ^ ^^ § a 

"It was around 19l|0 that MrsJ^DeSTSn?^^ upon her most vocal 
period as a fellow-traveler*' She devaEopeS^^ickly during 19i4.2-19i4i, v^rhen the 
ground for Soviet propagandists in Merica was made very fertile by the pro- 
Russian feeling resulting from the successful defense against the Nazi armies. 
In the FOREIGN POLICimP^^of December 1^, 19itO, fully six months before 
Russia was**lnvg3!e3^y*^^ Dean wrote: »The refusal of the tw) 

Western powers to recognize Russia's territorial acquisitions probably rep- 
resents the most serious obstacle to improvement of relations between Russia 
and itsWorld War Allies,* She did not sppear to tbelieve thattiie Russian 'ac- 
quisitions* themselves may have stood in the Vfay of friendly relations t 

"Her statements about theSoviet Constitution of 1936 yield a good 
pict-ore of Mrs. Dean before and after ,she saw the light from Moscow* In 1937 
she wrote a REPORT in which she treated the subject fairly, althou^, as is the 
tendency of students of international affairs, she took the Constitution some*^ 
what too litera^jy. In 19U2 she discussed the Constitution again in a Head- 
line pamphlet.^'^lSJSSIA AT WAR, page li3i Here she added the^ fellow-traveler *s 
sauce to the dish prepared by the objective student: ' ^Owing 'to the fact tHat 
Russia has been living in a state of war emergency, few of these rights have 
actually been enjoyed by the mass of Soviet citizens*^' It -had become apparent 
to many people, by 19^2, that the Stalinist Constitution was vfindow dressing, 
a relic of the Popular affront days. Mrs, Dean found it necessary to explain 
away the difference between the liberties granted iQr that document and those 
withheld by its makers. 

"Although she often approaches the level of a DAtLY WORKER editorial « 
Mrs. Dean now and then tries to maintain some semblance oxthe vaunted academic 
objectivity by admitting the m^re obvious and less defensible misdeeds of the 
Soviet Union* Even in such admissions, however, she sbill hedges a little, 
unable to state an unqualified criticism of Russia* Thus on page 6 of her . 
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"latest pamphletJ^sm-MENACE OR IROMISE?^ she coimnents on Soviet electionss 
^In practice the Elections do not mean very much in American terms, since most 
frequently there is only one candidate*^^^" The inclusion of the phrase ^in 
American terms t suggests that perhaps the elections mean something in some 
other terms, but Mrs. JQe^^does not pursue this line of thoughts 

"»How much personal freedom is there in Russia? ^ Mrs. Dean asks 
In/t^he same opus and proceeds to answer it in a manner worthy of a contributor 
t^J^RAVDA: *It would be impossible to aiswer this question in terms of black 
md white. First of 'all, we must define for ourselves just what we mean by 
personal freedom in the United States,^ 

"Since developing her pattern of defense of Stalin ^s practices, 
Mrs, Dean has cut many arguments in accordance with it» ^Expiaining^ Russia >s 
failure to join a single one of the international bodies created under the 
auspices of the U.n/ (RUSSIA-MENACE OR PROMISE?, page 89), she points out^ 
that Moscow fears international inspection because it has a system of 'political 
dictatorship and controlled public opinion^ (note the objectivity)* But after 
all, she adds, even in our omi country 'some military leaders have taken the 
view that international inspection of our manxxf acture of the atomic bomb should 
be barred»i&. So how can we blame Russia? Mrs^ Dean thus tries to compare the 
refusal oi ""Russia to cooperate with other members of the United Nations mth 
statements of American army officers about the atomic bomb secrecy, after the 
announcement g£ the American plan for its control had shomi that the officers^ 
views had been rejected* 

"For her defense cf the Soviet government in the Iranian case, 
Mrs. Dean did not vaiy her technique. She first points out (Bulletin, April 5? 
191^6) that Russia did not leave Iran at the agreed time. In a review of the 
'weakness^ of the USSR^d'case, however, she neglects to say that Russia did 
not permit the Iranian government to put dovm the Azerbaijan revolt * Nor did 
her objectivity allow her to suggest that tte Soviet Union may have had a hand 
in starting the rebellion in the first plaoe. That point was not admitted by 
Moscow, 'SO Mrs* Dean can consider it ^controversial^ and can reject it* She 
arrives inevitably at step 5: 'In fairness to Russia, hoiwever, it must be 
recognized that other great powers are using pressure of one kind or another 
on small nations to obtain new privileges** . • ' 

'T^^2^t'^.^^^^^''='ii "This plumping for Russian imperialism was displayed by Mrs, Dean 
''^"^■^^^jSr^^^^JLE^^ May 21, 19U3, when she warned against the creation of an 

anti-RTissian^bloc* To dispel aiy suspicion that such a bloc was being formed. 
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yhe added,* Britain and the United States must not »f ear radicalism, whatever 
its form,t in Europe^ we must expect great changes there, through reform or 
revolution. These '-r^nabks came at /a time when Russia's powerful offensive of 
the winter of 19ii3 and the Allies t" successes in North Africa indicated that 
the Red Axmy vfould soon be in eastern Europe ♦ In a later Headline Book^ ON 
THE THRESHOLD OF WORLD ORDER (19Wi', page 28), Mrs, Dean repeated this poljit* 

"Since StaHn does no*^ run Soviet Russia with ai eye to easing the 
tasks of fellow-travelers in Aner>ica,^Jfrs^^De^Jhas occasionally encountered 
a few difficulties, but she manages to extric^^ herself-in traditional self- 
contradictory style. In 19^3 (REPORTS, Axigust 15, 19h3) she very objectively 
stated that ^there is little "evidence as yet to indicate that Russia vcovOid 
want to dominate Europe through ti^e familiar methods of territorial contrcxD^..' 
She continues s tit seems improbable that Russia would s eek, after the war, 
additional territory for the sake of obtaining more people or larger resources^* 

"But when Stalin does take more"'^ei^tor whatever reason), 
Mrs, Dean is prepared to deferd him. In the/BULDSTIN of January 28, 19UU, she 
pointed out that the liberal Polel^ are conferTJS^'^e Eastern Poland go to 
the Soviet Union because that area is inhabited mainly by Tftiite Russians and 
Ukrainians and its- cession to Russia leaves Poland 'with a more homogeneous 
population. » 

"Another technique Mrs. Dean frequently tises is to explain that 
Americans and Europeans have different notions of what democracy means . At 
■the August 2, 19ii.3 session of America's Town Meeting of the Air, she said: 
'Moreover, in asking for free elections in Eastern Europe and the Balkans, 
let us remember that free elections on the Western model are not familiar to 
most of the peoples of this region of Europeo..^ We have already referred 
to Mrs* Dean's ^explanation' of the Soviet elect Jl^on practices* Presumably 
the people of these regions are familiar with one-rcandidate ballots and con- 
trolled voting, so Mrs, Dean seems to feel that their custon should not be " 
upset by 'Western* ideas of democratic elections* ^' 

"Small wonder that life's. Dean joined the v/orj^dwide Commianist chorus ' 
when Chtir chill made his historic speech at Fulton, Missouri, and called the 
great Allied war leader a Warmonger' from a public platform. 
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«^From this ifwaS^^ta short step to liken Russia ts ? intervention^ 
in Poland to oior treatment of Jirgentina. In making this glib and false analogy 
before a church group,,Jfi^^ JJaanjphose *o overlook the fact that Bierut, the 
head of present-dsgr Poland, isT a Soviet citizen and puppet^ whereas Peron is an 
enemy of the United States. Mrs« Dean ignored the point that Merica does 
not maintain an iron grip on iirgentina by means of large armed forces and a 
terrorist secret police there • 

"Moving from the political to the economic plane, Mrs. Dean finds ^ 
that the countries of Eastern Europe have ^from shear necessity become associa- 
ted with the economy of the USSR,' The fact that the 'association' is not 
voluntary would appear to be irrelevant. ^ Mrs* Dean tries to make it appear 
that Eastern Europe had to turn to Russia because Germany can no longer supply 
.it and because it cannot get dollars and pounds with which to buy from the United 
States and Great Britain (she is a little vague on this matter )» There is so 
much that is specious in this reasoning that even Mrs. Dean can see that it 
won't do. She aximits that Russia cannot supply the countries cf Eastern Europe, 
but she points to the network of Soviet treaties to encourage barter. But 
even from Mrs, Dean's own account it is obvious that by this system, the Soviet 
government intends, not to supply Eastern Europe with manufactured goods, but 
to have that region supply such goods to Russia* But Mrs. Dean's objectivity 
has gone far enough, and she does not draw attention to this feature of Stalin's 
trade treaties* 

* -5^ -5^ -Jf- -W- 

"This is liirs* Dean's conception of the kind of material that wiU 
help Americans understand the world and that mil help form a basis for an 
intelligent American foreign policy. The F.P.A. has traveled (or fellovf- 
traveled) a long way from its work under the leadership oSJ^^^^^Q^^^^^ld^ 
and the late Raymond Leslie Buell. It is now the private 33is^?SaentofiSoviet 
apologists ••••••••4L...«'.».o 

"Under its guise as. an organization devoted to the preparation of 
objective reports to aid in the development of an effective and reasonable 
foreign policy for America, the Foreign Policy .Association spreads ^the good word 
for Stalin* Mrs. Dean and her associates have succeeded in stamping the F.P.A* 
as the apologist for Stalin ^s various crimes. It is not likely that Mrs. Deai 
is unopposed by at ieast some members of the F.P.A* 's National Board of Dir- 
ectors and its National Gouncilo .But these persons are not much more than a 
front. Behind it, fellow«travelers, led by Vera Micheles Deal, dominate the 
F.P.A^'s major activities, promoting Soviet policy at the expense of Americar^- 

and world democracy*" 
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on May 26, 19^, JULIUS VIKTOgJ^PlSTErH,- U70 Fourth Avenue > New York 
City, was interviewed. It is to be n<J^d that Mr* EPSTEIN is a correspondent 
with «JTHE NEW LEADER" and represents that publication at the UN. In addition, 
he is assSei"al^a^Lth the American Committee for the Investigation of iiie 
ik^tjm Massacre, Inc-*, I4.70 Fourth Avenue> New York City. %^ 



:r3s^ y:j ' . : £3 8 ?^= r5.-. 




Mr ft EPSTEIN advised that in about 191^6, he re.ad aome material 
published by the PPA, which material so "outraged"/him ;bhat he decided to 
make a survey of additional material published by'the FPAc EPSTEIN stated 
that the material that had "outraged" him was in his opirdon definitely pro- 
Soviet and pro-Communist in tenor ♦ EPSTEIN farther stated that he began a 
review of FPA material in about 19U6 and continued -the same for a period 
of approximately oneyear and at the conclusion of the same in ISkl^ he 
prepared a • " '' -'Six page pamphlet covering the results of the survey he 
had conducted. This pamphlet was entitled "The Case Against JERAJOGH^S^ 
I®AN^And The FPA", which he distributed to a number of individuals on the 
^oard^'of Directors of the FPA« In addition, it was advertised in "THE NEW 
LEADER", at a cost of $lo(30» 

The above mentioned booklet is being quoted verbatim below: 



»Qr»5aKi.'j6HB»«;^^ 
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THE CASE AGAINST -"VERA MICHELES DEAN 
AND 
THE FORilIGN POLICY ASSOCIATION 

-By 

JULIIJS..EPSTEIN^ 

"The inf luetioe wielded by the Foreign Policy Assooiatioti upon the 
American public life can hardly be exaggerated • The organization maintains 
not ;:ot only contacts with its own correspondents throughout the world but 
also has very close relations with the State Department as well as v/ith 
many other government agencies and foreign embassies in Washington, The 
PPA has access to material not readily available to private scientists 
and writers and boasts of its LForei_ffn^Pplicy Reports ♦ that •they have 
acquired an international reputation for accuracy and timeliness and repre- 
sent an important contribution to scholarship, » The 'Foreign Policy Re- 
ports' are now being distributed at a rate of more than 200,000 a year. 
2,400 libraries and institutions subscribe to them* They are x'^idely used 
in leading colleges and universities, among them Harvard, Columbia, Prince- 
ton, Michigan and Wisconsin. The Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace arranged for 600 of its international clubs to receive them. 



"A few years ago the research department of the FPA, under the 




throughout the United States and Canada, * Thousands of schools, colleges, 
women* s clubs and other institutions received this guide* The U. S. >Tavy 
ordered 10,000 copies to be distributed among its officers. The Washington 
Bureau of the FPA frequently helps Senators and Representatives preparing 
memoranda and documentary material on problems concerning American foreign 
policy and international relations. The Division of Current Information in 
the State Department keeps a oomplet.o^set of Foreign Policy Reports on file 
for the use of the officers of the' Department and newspaper correspondents, 

"Besides the Foreign Policy Reports, the PPA publishes the weekly 
For e ign PolA5y.JiLUAtij^ ;^i^cl , with the aid of funds from the Carnegie 
corporation of New Yorlc^ a series of ^simply written and attractively 
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"illustrated Headline -Books ^- as the PPA puts it. In the past twelve years 
more than fifty Headline Books have been issued v/ith a total distribution 
of about 2,500^000 cbpiesT'""''gome Headline Books have had a distribution 
of more than 110^000 copies* They have been widely used by many govern- 
ment and educational institutions. More than 250,000 copies have been dis- 
tributed by the Yfar Department alone, especially in the Army Orientation 
Courses (both statev/ide and overseas,) The Navy too uses Headline Books 
in its Kaval Training Schools and the same is true of the Army Air Force 
Training Schools*^ 

"The PPA cooperated with the U. S. Office of Education in placing 
copies of Headline Books in Gollege Yfar Information Center's all over the 
country. Today its propagandists boast that 'thousands of teachers are 
using them for classroom v/ork and collateral reading* They are being used 
in the social science courses of the Hev/ York public school system and one 
of the largest textbook publishers is distributing them to secondary schools 
and teachers' colleges throughout the country. Headline Books have been 
translated into Spanish for use in Latin America and into Braille for the 
blind. ' 

"This study is mainly based upon the material presented by the 
Foreign Policy Association in the weekly Foreign Policy Bulletin, the 
fortnightly Foreign Policy Reports and the Headline Books*' 



'■MmminMmZm» 



"To do justice to Vera MicheJ es^Dean , her vn-itings have not 
always shown those fellow**traveler trends they unquestionably have shown 
for the last years* She even wx*ote several excellent articles on Soviet- 
Russian and Russo-American pr*oblems. Mrs.' Bean, xvho entered the service 
of the FPA in 1928, did not visibly develop her present attitude of 
defending - at least in effect - everything Stalin and his Government does 
until 1939. And even then she did not become at once an all-out fellovir- 
traveler but rather a split-jpersonality, who could express the truth in 
articles written for .The^^fiiristian Science Monitor and at the same time con- 
ceal the truth in her PPA publications. 

"On October 7^ 1939, for instance. The Christian Science Monitor 
Magazine printed an article by Mrs* Dean entitled- 'European Summer, 1939... 
A Diary' under the dateline^ 'Paris July 17 - August !•'* In this article 
Mrs. Dean revealed a perfectly clear vision when she wrote: 'The decision 
for war or peace ultimately hinges on the attitude of the Soviet Union, now 
placed in the enviable position of being courted by both sides.... But people 
determined to believe in the incompatibility of Fascism and Communism still 
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"regard a Russo-German deal as fantastic* They may live to rue their 
incredible blindness. » And a fev/ paragraphs later we find the following sen- 
tence: 'But now the revolutionaries are acting together. And the greatest 
danger of this situation is that Germany and Russia will try to convince 
the v/orld they are fighting the reactionary capitalism of the 'pluto-demo- 
g ^ oracies* in the name of a nev/ revolutionary system vfhich in both dictatorial 
i^:^^-^''Countries can be correctly described as national socialism,* We may weH 
hJ'^' I'-^f^^^^--^?^*,^^^ induced her to give up this opinion of Stalin* s rogimo, 

'^('ii^^'^which cerEainty has not changed since she wrote those words, and to regard 
it as harmless, always understandable and to be appeased? 

"In December 1939 Mrs. Dean published Uo. 7 of the Tforld Affairs 
Pamphlets ^Yftiy Europe Went to War.' Again she displayed correct judgment 
and clear vision. 'The Soviet-German Pact, whatever its long-run consequences,' 
she wrote, 'had the salutary effect of dispelling the fog of ideological 
slogans by revealing that there was nothing essentially different between 
Nazism and Communism. The principal objections raised for tv/enty years 
against the Soviet regime - that it 'expropriates private property, strangles 
individual liberty and seeks to uproot organized religion ^ could with equal, 
effectiveness be made against Nazism. Germany, like the Soviet Union is 
governed by a singly party, which enjoys a monopoly of political and economic 
power, and rules by arbitrary decree. In Germany, as in the Soviet Union, 
the liberties of individuals and dissident groups are ruthlessly subor- 
dinated to the interests of the totalitarian state. In Germany, as in the 
Soviet Union, organized religion - be it Catholic, Protestant or Jewish - 
has been subjected to villif ication and persecution, largely because it 
interferes with the undivided loyalty the totalitarian state expects from 
its citizens* « ' 

"If we look through the Foreign^,;^l,icy^j,pq:^ts,, the most important \ 
of all PPA publications issued during the same period, we encounter the in- 
credible fact that Mrs. Dean as the editor of this publication did not once | 
mention the most significant event of the time for the world and for the U. S*> / 
the Stalin-Hitler alliance. 

^"The subjects dealt with in the twelve issues of the Foreign 
Policy Report covering the period from September 1, 1939, the day of the 
outbreak of World War II, to February 15, '1940 are: 



B^f^l 



September 1, 1939* . 'Gcrmariy's Colonial Claims' by Paul ByjTS^ylor 

September 15, 1939: 'The Outlook f orvPhilippine Independence* 

by Frederick J/^merrill 
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'October 1, 1939: 
OctolDer 16 J 1939: 
Eovember 1, 1939: 
November 15, 1939: 
December 1, 1939: 
December 15, 1939 : 
January 1, 1940; 
Janua-ry 15, 1940; 
February 1, 1940: 
t^ February 15, 1940* 



'Will Neutralitjr TCeep U. S, Out .of War?' 
by William 'Frj^StSwo 



^Europe's Ecoaomic War Potential^ 
by John C» -^deMlde^and others 

'Japan's Position in the Y7ar Crisis' 
by T. A. Bisson 

'The Outlopk in Southeast Asia' 



by Ruperi^^BSerson 



'War and the United States - Latin American 
Trade.' by Howard jJJ^rtteblbod 

'The Struggle for the Balkans' by John 
C* do Wilde 

'American Neutrality and Maritime Rights' 
by David H*': Popper 



'The Oslo States and the European War' 



^The us 10 states ana 
by A* Randl^g^rTiot 



'The British Dominions at War' 
by James Frederick Green 

'Progress of Pan-American Cooperation' 
by Howard J, (Trueblood 



"No other periodical in the world, dealing with politics matched this triumph 
of omission achieved by Mrs. Deah.^s Foreign Policy Reports. The, first time 
the Stalin-Hitler .pact appears in the^'^Sr^'iprT^ll^S^^ is in the issue 

of 'March 1, 1940^ more than six months after its conclusion. ^^ « ^ a 

"In the wee,kly -Foreiern Policy Bulletin, v/hose ed'iifor ano^main con-'^ 
trxbutor is Mrs. Doan^ we can observe a third side to M|I5ADeanj^ multi- 
faceted personality.. ' At the same time that she accused StaTTnof b^ing the 
real instigator of Vforld War II in The Christian Science Monitor, and 
succeeded in omitting any reference to this event for six months in the 
Foreign Policy Reports, she vehemently defended Stalin and everything he 
did in the Foreign Policy Bulletin of September 22, 1939 in which she stated* 
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'*'To Speak of a Russian ^betrayal* is to reveal a fundamental misconcep- 
tion of Soviet aims*^ On September 29, 1939, in another article for the 
Foreign Policy Bulletin 'Vv-ill TJ.S.S.R. Block Germany's Eastward Path? ^ she 
v^ote:^w5a%'f§¥^a:^fiave been the secret clauses of the Soviet-German pact' 
(Mrs* Dean and the PPA completely ignored those secret clauses when they 
became well known in 1946) 'it becomes increasingly obvious that this pact 
envisaged not so much collaboration by the two totalitarian powers as 
parallel action in a region where both have something to gain at the expense 
of v/eaker neighbors* '^ . 

"TKT^prooo^ss" of becoming a full-fledged fellow traveler took time* 
It was not before the fall of 1941 that this metamorphosis was completed. 
At that time Mrs. ,E^an^ published her ^^adme^B^oak^ '^'^^.^iL^gll^ _^ World 
^OrdjorJ in wliioir^hr'"openly defends St'aTinand his regime, even reoommon-d^s--^--^ 
it as model for a post war world. I quote her advice printed on page 39; 
'At that time, the Europeans will have much to learn from the experience 
of the Soviet Union, where a consfiderable measure of cultural autonomy 
for Russians 150 races and nationalities existed side by side with an extreme 
form of political and economic centralization.' 

"In chapter 10, 'The Psjrchology of Peoples » Mrs, Dean wrote: 'The 
Russians are a highly adaptable people. They not only > et easily acclimatized 
abroad, but they have great capacity for absorbing other peoples or at least 
for living vorith them on relatively peaceful terms. Except for the United 
States, there is no other country in the world v/hioh embraces so many races 
and nationalities as Russia* and while administrative efforts to achieve 
unification have been made ^ through Russif ication in the days of the Tsars, 
through Gommunization in tho days of the Soviet Government ^ there has been 
infinitely less friction between the 150 national groups inhabiting Eastern 
Europe and the Balkans. In part this is due to tho fact that the Russians 
lack the sense of racial superiority which is so marked among the Germans, 
and are therefore receptive to the cultures of other peoples. 

"The Russians also have a vast curiosity about' tho rest of the 
world, and an elemental urge to influence the universe through intcrnatioiial 
movements, be it Pan-Slavism or Pan-Communism^ But they are essentially 
a non-military people, to whom the idea of anything except a defensive war 
is on the whole repugnant^' 

"That's all the reader learns about the criminal role the Soviet 
Government played in employing the Russian's 'great capacity for absorbing 
other people' as for instance Finns ^ Latvians, Lithuanians, Estonians and 
Polest Mrs. Dean does not tell her readers anything about the Stalin-Hit lor 
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"pact and the .war- instigating rolo Stalin played in August aM Soptom'ber 193S, 
which she herself so eloquently depicted in a Boston newspa^per* Her readers 
are never reminded of the historical fact that Soviet Russia was outlawed 
by the League of Nations ^because of her aggression against Finland* 

.I!M££jC5§S5i^ efforts to defend Stalin^s regime coute que oouto 
reaches a pc^iak When she tries to talk her readers into the beliei* that 
Stalin »s tbtalitarian regime really solved the national question in his em- 
pire bettor than the Austro-Hungarian monarchy did. She v/ilfully oonoqals 
the fact that the measure of political and personal freedom enjoyed by the 
least citizen of the Austro-Hungarian monarchy cannot be compared with the 
complete lack of such freedoms in the U.S.S.R, Her readers do not learn 
that all the different national groups in Austria-Hungary had not only the 
theoretical right but the J)ractical opportunity to express their opinion 
freely, not only in a great many newspapers but through their elected 
representatives in the Viennese Parliament. Mrs« Dean, who certainly knows 
better, wilfully conceals the truth from'hor readers that Stalin^s 'solution' 
of the national problem in the Soviet Union is largely based upon his auto- 
cratic dictatorship. Among other things, the repeated necessity for special 
purges ih the Ukraine - the terrible deportations in the Baltic states, piove 
this. ' • - 

"Mrs. Dean's complete Manual for beginners in American fellow- 
travelerism appeared in 1942.. Jt is her Headlihe Book fRussia--^tJfer. ' 
This book is now. an its fifth printing aWTaust be considered as Mrs.. 
Dean^s masterjpijOo^ i|i the promotion of Stalin^s point of view. To say 
the least '^iSV^^^ tho %Tfi" of pro-Soviet propaganda th e ^rational 

Oou^ncjJ^^o|V|^^ on in its periodioaj<3^ ^viet Russicr 

rSaay.* The f ollowi^ng^uotations will show how it was done! »-------«^ 



^ "Chapter 4, 'How is Russia Governed?* (page 27 ff) starts with 
these two sentences: »The Soviet 'Government, in the e<^rly years of its 
existence, faced the urgent problem of achieving some form of unified con- 
trol over a vast territory.. This territory had a population of 150 million 
(now increased to 170 million and, if' the territories absorbed since 1939 
are included, to 193 million), composed..., of some two hundred races and 
nationalities differing widely in education, tradition and 'economic develop- 
ment. ' 

"To fully realize the fellow-traveler character of the second rather 
harmless sounding sentence, especially of the part in brackets, one must bear 
in mind that this was written in 1942, at a time when not even -the- average 
American fellow-traveler publioly ventured to dofend the annexations by force 
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"of almost half of Poland, of the throe Baltic States, and of parts of 
Finland- President Roosevolt had condemned Soviet aggression against 
Finland j 

"'The Soviet Union, as a matter of practical fact^ as everybody 
knows who has got the courage to face the fact, the pi^actical fact knovm to 
you and known to all the world, is run by a dictatorship as absolute as any 
other dictatorship in the worlds It has allied itself with another dictator- 
ship and it has invaded a neighbor so infihitesmal small that it could do 
no conceivable harm to the Soviet Union, a small nation that seeks only 
to live at peace as a democracy and a liberal forward looking democracy 
at that*' (P.D.R. on February 11, 1940.) 

"The American people at that time were deeply convinced that the . 
war was being waged for the principles expressed in the Atlantic Charter, 
They were pi^oud of Summer Wells' vigorous condemnation of Stalin's annexation 
of the three Baltic ^o^i^tWAS^^yT^^^ treaty which declared the 

Stalin-Hitler agreement o)^n^6WL^m04iS 'null and void' was just a 
few months old. But Mrs<* Dej9La«.wag already advancing the suggestion that 
Soviet Russia might absorb all the forcibly annexed territories^ v/ithout 
even mentioning the facti that^ if this should happen, it would be in 
violation of international law and of the many solemn -commitments made by 
Messrs. Stalin and Molotov# 

"The fifth ohaptei* deals with the Communist Partyt 'The. constitu-6ion 
of the party provides foi^ 'complete freedom^ of discussion regard ihg contro- ' 
versial questions. Once a decision has been reached, however,^ P^^rty dis- 
cipline demands the cessation of discussion, and" all party organs, as'wVll 
as Communist groups in non--party ^organizations (soviots, trade^or .pi^dfessxonal 
unions,, and cooperative association's), must immediately give effect to party 
rulings^' 



"The average reader who is not fam'iliar with the 'history of the 
Russian State Party will 'take this statement at its face value and will - , 
certainly be pleased by the 'complete freedom of discussion' jWhich Mrs. .Drfan 
atii*ibutos to Soviet Russia's Communist party. He will never learn that 
since Lenin's death in 1924 there has not been any 'freedom of discussion' 
either within or outside of the .Communist Party. - He will never know from 
Mrs. Dean*s book that the oonstitutiph of the Party as well as the Constitution 
of the Soviet Union of 1936 ^ 'the most democratic constitution in* the world' 
is nothing but deceit* 
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"On the next page Mrs^Dean ..dgals with the Trotsky opposition with- 
out taking any pains to go into the merits of the oase. It goes' without 
saying that the author again defends, at least in effect, Stalin ^s totali- 
tarian rulings and even his worst crimes. I quote t 

» 'Yfe see, then, the Sov'iet political systom is very different 
from our own* In contrast to our two-party systom, where room 
is allowed for the expression of political opposition by the 
minority party, the Russians have a one-party dictatorship which 
permits- a certain range of economic and cultural autonomy, but 
does not tolerate political opposition* 7fe mu£.t remember, how- 
ever,, that in contrast to Russia, we have a population which 
has undergone a more uniform political and economic experience 
than the peoples of the U*S*S,R» Until the Russians have 
achieved a higher degree of literacy and unity' (a few pages 
before Mrs. Dean praised the Soviet Union as the model of 
unification of 150 different national groups and used her as 
a model for post war planning in other European countries) 
they may need a strongly centralized government to map out the 
main linos of their economic developments. The question that really 
interests us most of all about Russia's political system is: 
How much personal freedom is there in Russia?' 

"This, indeed, is the main question. Chaptei' 6, ?How Much Personal 
Freedom Is There in Russia?* deals with it. It starts with the statement; 

"'It would be impossible to answer this question in terms 
of black and white. First of all, we must define for ourselves 
just what we mean by personal freedom in the United States. 
V/hat we mean by personal freedom here is freedom to think, and 
talk and write as we please; freedom to believe, and to practice 
any religious faith into which we may be born or that we may 
choose; freedom to work; and freedom to join political groups or 
other organizations in which we may want to take part. Now, in 
all fairness, it must be admitted that while theoretically all 
citizens of the United States possess these freedoms, they do 
not all have the opportunity to enjoy them, * 

"After this introduction which shows that Mrs* Dean cannot answer 
the most simple question as to the existence of personal freedom under Stalin 
with the clear and true statement 'There is no personal freedom in Russia' 
she goes deeper into the defense of Stalin's system* On page 41 she v/rites: 
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"'Soviet leaders themselves would not deny absence in 
Russia of freedom in the Western sense. But they point out that, 
during the past quarter of a century, Eussi':. h-xt oeon in a state 
of mohilisetion end preparation for war against 'capitalist 
enoirolemont. ' In this state of emergency, thoy c;iain, individual 
wishes and liberties must be subordinated to t.ie needs of the state 
as defined by the Communist Party. They also point out thatp while 
political and personal liberties may not exist in Hussia, the Russian 
people have been given considerable scope foi ini*C'-atJve and 
criticism in the economic sphere, ^ And it is true -chat ^. 'while the 
Soviet press never questions the government decisions, it carries 
daily comments on the inadequacy of coal production, delays in 
the manufacture of electric bulbs,; and a thousand and one other 
items affecting the country's econt)mic development. Such comments 
are not only permitted, but encouraged, under the name of » self- 
criticism, » and have done much to *foous the attention of the 
Russian people on what is going on. around them. Yforkers in 
factories and peasants on collective farms are also encouraged 
to criticize their own administration of the factories and 
farms, to bring in suggestions for improvement of working methods, 
and to exchange ideas regarding the state of the world in general 
as presented in the Soviet press and in special ^wall-papers' 
prepared by each unit of production. In this way, workers and 
peasants, many of whom had previously been illiterate, are re- 
ceiving a considerable measure of education, and are given experience 
in discussion .of matters that directly affect their daily work and 
lives. ^ 7> " /^^ /P 

"As can be seen from these examples, Mrs. "Deanjs method is very 
simple: Instead of driving home the fact thatthere can never be any com- 
pensation for the total loss of freedom and dignity of a human being, the 
readers (especially the millions of younger ones to whom the Headline Books 
are especially addressed) learn the' exact opposite, namely, that the Soviet 
citizen 'may not have* civil and personal liberties 'in our sense', but 
that he is rather fully compensated for this not so tragic loss by the right 
to criticize the manufacture of electric bulbs and by the freedom to denounce 
his superiors in factories and on farms. Using such 'arguments' to defend 
the system of Stalin's totalitarian barbarity, Mrs. Dean does not^istinguish 
herself from the editorial writers of the Daily Worker and th€H]|lfew Masses. 
We are tempted to call Mrs. Dean classic f"elTow^tl*OTe]!er style 'DeaneseU 
Its specific characteristic is the endless repetition of some words xvhich 
always introduce her justifications of "every feature of Stalin* s regime. 
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"'Deaneso' is characterized by the incessant use of such qualifying ex- 
pressions as 'but,' 'however,' 'we should bear in mind' etc. vTith this 
philological instrument J|rs^«j Dean^ solves almost evary problem concerning Stalin* s 
regime, no matter hov/ controversial it may be* Another trick os ^Deaneso* c'on-* 
sists in the persistent drawing of a rod herring across the tra'ck which always 
consists in accusing the U.S. and Great Britain of similar faults. 

"In 'Russia at War' Mrs* Dean deals with the Soviet constitution 
of 1936. She describes - taking the empty phrases of the constitution at 
face value - all the 'liberties' and 'rights' accorded by the constitution 
to all Soviet citizens* Then, for the sake of 'objectivity* she writes the 
following five lines: 

"'Moreover, it must not be supposed that the constitution 
actually works in the way it reads* Practice frequently fails to 
conform to the theory* Owing to the fact that Russia has been 
living in a state of war emergency, fpw of these rights have 
actually been enjoyed by the mass of Soviet citizens.' 

"By this statemont the reader learns that, if there is no freedom 
in Russia and if all constitutional liberties and rights exist merely on 
paper, it is by no means the fault of the regime but of others .who threatened 
Russia for twenty years with war» Using this false motivation for the un^ 
deniable fact that 'practice frequently fails to conform to the theory' is 
completely in accordance with the official Communist explanations in Europe 
and in this country. 

"Dealing v^ith the question, 'Is Russia Imperialistic,' Mrs* Dean 
first tells her readers that the Soviet Union already has 'so much territory, 
so large a population and such rich natural resources that it has far less 
temptation than Germany, -Japan or Italy to resort to territorial imperialism*' 
Having said this, the author tosses the reader the v/ell'-known red herring 
by asserting, 'Nor does it (the U*S.S*R*-) have capital for investment in 
backward regions, SO IT IS NOT TMPTED TO FOLLOW THE^ EXAI^IPLE OP BRITAIN AND 
THE UNITED STATES.' By this, Mrs. Dean necessarily creates the impression--- 
in the uninformed reader's mind that Britain and the United States are 
more to be feared as imperialistic and aggressive powers than Soviet Russia* 

"Now, if the author is right in hor thesis that the U^ S* and Britain 
are more to be feared as imperialistic powers how does she explain Stalin's 
annexation of Eastern Poland and the three. Baltic States? Mrs* Dean has 
little difficulty not only in 'explaining' these annexations by force but even 
in justifying them* It is as easy as this^; 
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"'While Russia does not need additional territory, she has 
not hesitated to occupy the territory of other countries on the 
ground that she needed to improve hor defenses » This was Russia's 
plea for taking Eastern Poland, for occupying Estonia, Latvia and 
Lithuania, or waging war on Finland. It seems fairly clear, from 
what has happened since, that the Russians were taking what was, 
from their point of view, a wise precaution by creating a zone of 
defense against antJ.cipatod German invasion.' 

"The truth is^^he "opposite, namely that Soviet Russia never claimed 
Eastern Poland on the ground that she needed the country to improve her 
defenses. That Mrs^P^ej.n^asserts this represents one of the, many instances 
of the manner in v/hicla she and the FPA deal with well established" facts. 
In a famous speech of 1939 in which Molotov justified the annexation of 
Eastern Poland he gave as the only reason the wish of the Soviets to 
'liberate* the Polish-Ukrainians and the Polish-Yifhite Russians who had 
been so ruthlessly oppressed by the Poles » Mrs. Dean perfectly well knows 
that even the Ribbentrop line which left more Polish territory in Stalin's 
possession than the Curzon line, did not at all prevent the Germans from 
attacking, and very successfully.. 

. . "In ' Russia AtJ arJ. the Stalin-Hxtler pact is no longer a proof that 
'there was nothing essentially different between nazism and communism' as 
Mrs. Dean %7rote in the Chr ist ian S ci^ncg Monitor » Wow the pact is under- 
standable and, of course7*3ustiHa6TeT*^''l^ be difficult to maintain 
that Stalin had 'betrayed' the Allies by signing his pact with Hitlor - 
unless we first admit that the Allies had 'betrayed^ Russia at Munich' • 
This was precisely Browder's line on the StalitirHitlor pact. 



says: 



"In Chapter IS ('Is there a »Pifth Column* in Russia?') Mrs. Dean 



"'If there have been such activities, we may be sure that 
they have been promptly and drastically suppressed. A cynic might 
say that the Russians got rid of their fifth columnists long ago, 
during the purges of 1934-1938, when thousands of men and women 
accused of sabotage or counter-revolutionary activities wore 
either executed or imprisoned. Another way, of looking at the 
situation is that of a French diplomat, who said sadly: 'In 
Russia, they shot their fifth columnists. In Prance, we put 
them in the Cabinet.' 
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"Mrs./ Dean's readers are injpctod with , this nonsense without having 
the opportMLitjTto learn from the author the truth, so well knovm to Mrs, 
Dean, that the only mass group of -French f ifth- column ists at tho timo of 
the outbreak of World Yfer II was the French Communist Party and its follow- 
travelers who wholeheartedly sabotaged tho vmr against Hitler. The 
Communist leader There z became a deserter, fleeing first to Hitler's Third 
Reich and later, with Hitj§r's consent and special permission, to Moscow, 

"Concluding the chapter on the Moscow trials, Mrs. Dean writes: 
'looking back on tho Moscow trial'l in tho light of recent events, some 
observers believe (another trick '5f Doaneset to project her own opinion 
into 'some observers') think that'uStalih acted wisely, if brutally by 
exterminating people who might ot&erwise have become potential Quislings, 
and accept the toll of lives taken by the purge as a harsh necessity of war.' 

"With this quotation we have reached one of the most conclusive self- 
betrayals of pro-Stalinist leanings in all her publications. 

"Mrs. Dean ignored comple;^ly the fact that tho committee of 
investigation headed by Joh^®€wey had demonstrated beyond doubt that 
Stalin's and Vishinsky's accusations against Trotsky and the defendants of 
the Moscow trials were based* on proven lies^ When Mrs. Dean wrote this 
scandalous chapter she must have known Trotsky's book 'Stalin's Grimes' which 
appeared in 1937, in which tho author most painstakingly dealt with every 
single accusation brought forward in the Moscow trials and in which he 
proved that not a single one of them could be true. 

"Reading Mrs. Dean's utterances on the Moscow trials, one is under 
the impression that she had never read tho immense literature on those 
trials. How else could she write: 'And eyen today it is difficult to dis- 
entangle fact from imagination or fiction in the Moscow trials.' For whom 
is it difficult? Even for those who merely scanned the official reports 
issued by the Soviet Government it should not bo ,difficult to discern 
the truth because those reports betray their own cause; Tho complete lack 
of any evidence whatsoever should strike even the most inexperienced reader. 

"Mrs. Dean wrote about the Moscow trials in 1942, five years after 
the last of these -purge trials took place, when only official communists 
and their most ardent fellow travelers still pretended to believe in this 
most gigantic legal swindle in history. Mrs. Dean , wrote her 'defense' five 
years after Trotzky's book appeared, throe years after Krivitgky had mado his 
revelations and two years after Ma^^astman had written in' his book 'Stalin's 
Russia and the Crisis in Socialism': 
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"*Tho understanding of this mental and social process, and 
tho clean rejection of it by a majority of mankind, is necessary 
to the survival of ,civili2ation« The Moscow trials are therefore 
in some sense a touchstone of men - or at least of working men 
and liberals* Those who swallowed the lies told in those, trials 
or agroqd to' assist with silence or suspended judgment in their 
propagation, are to be guarded against as potential total itarians. 
Those vfho denounced them roundly v;ill probably defend truth, jus- 
tice, freedom, scientific enlightenment,' 

"The Foroign^qJ^ig,y^aB^^^^ of April 15, 1937 promised that: ^Tho 
MosGov/ trials and their relation to the political situation in tho Soviet 
Union will bo discussed in" a forthcoming Foreign Policy Pamphlet.^' 

'*Today, more than tvielve years later, this ^forthcoming Foreign Siicy 
Pamphlet^ has not appeared i ¥fe are still waiting* 

"In 1944, Mrs. Dean wrote anothor^Hea^Jjjjf^Aofel'^^ 
of Worlj dLAMi^ja* ' It breathes the same spirit as ♦Russia at War«» It is a 
determined attempt to ♦understand', that is, justify Stalin's changing points 
of view. The book is full of contradications, overworking the Deanese trick 
of 'showing both sides' without actually doing so objectively but always "^ 
concluding that we must 'understand' and therefore appease Stalin. A few 
quotations will indicate the spirit of this book: 

"'In 1939 many people tended to agree with tho llazis that 
tho British system was obsolete and done for. ♦.' -.Yet in spito of 
obsolete practices and institutions, the British succeeded in 
holding Germany at bay for two years, until Russia and thei United 
States, each, only after it had been attacked, entered tho war.' 

"Mrs. Dean apparently wants to create the impressioia that the U. S. 
dealt with Hitler in the same way that titalin did# Roe^ders are not romindod 
that the United States helped Britain in every way short of war at ^ time 
when Molotov publicly called Germany the peace-lover, afad Britain and Franco 
the warmongers. I do not know any other American political writer who over 
developed the art of , systematic ambigtuity in his writitigs" to such a degree 
as Mrs. DeaEL*^ • ' - 
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."MrsJ Tp^oag wr it© s : 

"In those countries - Poland, Rumania, Yugoslavia, GroGce *- 
we may oxpeot to see revolutions similar to the Bolshevik re- . • 
volution in Russia, unless their governments., noY/ in London or Cairo, 
effect prompt and far-reaching reforms before, thoy set foot again 
on their native. soil* Such revolutions would not necessarily bo 
inspired by the Soviet Union. They would result primarily from 
conditions within these countries," v^rhioh in many respects are 
similar to conditions in Russia in 1917, It is important for the 
British and Americans to understand this situation, and not to 
be shocked if fundamental changes should occur in eastern Europe 
and the Balkans. On the contrary, such changes should be welcomed, 
because they wouM hasten that equalization. of economic and social 
conditions on the continent which is needed for its future stability. 
So far the Soviet leaders appear to have had a more realistic under- 
standing of conditions that have developed behind the facade of 
Nazi rule than Britain and the United States*' 

"To be 'objective*, she adds: ■ 

"'But Russia for its part must give concrete evidence that 
it does not intend to use its power' for" the purpose of dominating 
its weaker .neighbors in Eastern Europe and the Balkans, or of under- 
mining such regimes as they may fr^eely choose after the war,' The 
Soviet Government controls, a vast country,- rich' in most of the 
natural resources necessary for modern industriali^iation and modern 
v;arfare, with ati ener'getic and gifted population^ The Russians do 
not need more territory; thoy do not need more resources; they do 
not' need more people »' 

"How nice to be able to point to such passages whenever a good 
alibi is needed I 

"This book was published in 1944 when Soviet Russia had alr'eady 
used its power to 'dominate xveaker neighbors* and had already started 'to 
undermine such regimes as thoy may froely- .choose after the war^ in Poland 
and Greece, Since the war's end it has become, clear to anybody but a 
Communist that Stalin does not recognize any limit' to his 'right' to oppress 
weaker neighbors, but Mrs, Dean failed and still' fails to note this fact 
or to condemn it. She still recommends appeasement of Stalin. 
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"Quoting from the eighth chapter of the Headline Book titled 'Security 
through Armaments - or Expansion^: ^,^j««.,«rt^«»«ss»**^t^^ 

"'Today the procedure of territorial acquisition on grounds 
of self- protect ion which has only resulted in bigger and more 
terrible wars, threatens once more to repeat itself. The Russians 
say they need the Baltic states and part of Finland in order to 
guarantee their territory against future Gorman aggression. 
Should Russians point of view by accepted, then it would bo 
entirely logical for the British to claim that they must havo Italy *s 
oolonios in Africa and bases in Sardinia, or Sicily, or Greece, in 
order to protect their 'life-lino^ 'through the Mediterranean to the 
Near and Far East -; seriously threatened in this war as long as 
the Axis controlled the coasts of that strategic sea**** ^ This 
policy, if pressed to its logical conclusion, would only result in 
a now imperialistic race, with each of tho greatest powers trying 
to stake out as much territory as it considers necessary for its 
protection, in complete disregard of the rights and interests of 
smaller and weaker peoplest' . s ^ /> ") 

"This wise warning v/as published by Mrs/ ^Deaa^in January 1944*» But 
e;jcactly one year later, in January 1945 shtT^blished another Headline Book, 
tV" After Victory' whose first chapter deals with the same problem, 

"'When Russia for example, claims Eaistern Poland, the Baltic 
states, and bases in Finland, it claims them not chiefly on historic 
gfcounds ¥ although it could do so (07 since these territories 
we-^:e pa^l; of the Russian Empire for varying periods of time be>fore 
1917, It claims these areas on gi?ounds of security, to cushion 
*he^ shock of possible future German aggression; And as long as we 
live in a world of international anarchy, with every natiotji. oui:- for. 
itself and no international organization to give security to any 
nation, great or small, Russia's claims are understandable claims.' 

"This was written by the same author who wrote in 'On the Threshold 
3$,J^5S^'^^^P'?^S.M':^^^ 'The Russians do not need more territory; tiiey do not 
need more *r:esources; they do not need more people.' 

"But the contradictions are not only between the tv;o books. They 
exist in the very same book. On the same page that Mrs^ Dean justifies 
Russia's claims as 'understandable', she also writes: 

"♦^The danger, however, is that if we accept Russia's claims, then 
the door is thrown wide open for every great power to follow the same 
course^' 
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^^^^T'lie spirit of this statement is contradicted again on page 50 whoro 
l^rsj[D0an^ peaks of the 'so-called unilateral measures taken by Russia in 
Pola^Tand whove she ventures to v/rite? 

"»3ut the United States can hardly oppose the security arrange- 
ments made by European countries against Gonnany unloss it' is ready 
to assume single-handed responsibility for thair future protection - 
which it is clearly not prepared^ either by desire or military 
resources, to do^ Instead of sitting on the sidolioes, and issuing 
our own unilateral statements as to how other nations should carry 
out our ideas, it v;ould be wiser for us to work with them on 
practical measures of security for Europe and Asia,' 

"Mrs, Dean wants the reader to believe that the question is one of 
safeguarding the world against a new German aggression, Although, at tho 
time she wrote this book> it had become clear to the whole world that a new 
menace to world peace and security could come only from the Soviet Union with 
or without Germany as an ally. 

After having 'understood' and justified the security argument, Mrs. 
Dean shovfs again that she knows bettor when she ^vrites: 

^*'Tho same technological developments - the airplane and tho 
robot bomb, the possibility of transporting millions' of armed men 
across oceans for the invasion of one continent by another - that 
have made national units obsolete for purposes of security have made 
regions and continents obsolete,' 

"One should assume that an author xvho wrote those lines would, now, 
after the development of the atom bomb be evenmore convinced of tho idiocy 
of 'security ^2ones,' This is by no means true in the case of Vera.Micheleg 
Dean. 

"The publication of the Headlinp series reminds one of a good foot- 
ball team. VVherever Mrs. J^ioe^n tf^s^^^^nT; somebody else takes it up* 
This time it is Professor Samuej^^a^^^^ who wrote" Headline Book 
No. 53, 'European Jigsaw' which appeared in August 1945; The book continues 
the follow traveler tradition of the series and df FPA. On page 27 the 
Professor begins the chapter 'The Baltic State ^ with this statement i 

"'Three Baltic States (Latvia, Estonia, Luthuani^) have dis- 
appeared from the ranks of sovereign countries, arid are now members 
of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, * 
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_ "That is all ^o_fQSsor/Vagenlmrg,,has to say about ono of tho most 
unoust and cruollest annexations in modern history. Woithor tho United States 
nor Great Britain have ever recognized the Soviet theft. of the Baltic Statos. 
The simple fact that those states are forcibly occupied by a foreign power 
does not deprive them of the ranks of sovereign powers as was shovra in the 
case of Hitler's occupation of France, Poland, ITorv^y, Holland, Bolgium, etc. 

"Professor Valkonburg's chapter on the Baltic States is a good 
example of the kind of distortion of history and of the complete misrepre- 
sentation of facts so characteristic of FPA publications. 

"'Only for the short inter-war period (1920-1939) ^vore thoy ' 

independent. In earlier times they wero dominated by the Danes, 
the Teutonic Knights, and the powerful Hanseatio League. Later 
there came the Swedes, the Poles, and finally the Russians after 
Peter the Great had consolidated his empire,' writes tho Professor. 

"'Suffering was severe during the long period of German con- 
trol, which followed the swiff advances of the German armies in 
1941. Now Russia is back and the three Republics are members of 
the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics.' 

"A note appears at the end of every Headline Book sayinr: 'The 
object of the Foreign Policy Association's-lSSati^^ries is to provide 
sufficient unbiased background information tTTS^blT'r^adTrs to roach 
intelligent and independent conclusions on the important international 
problems of the day," 

"To enable the reader 'to reach intelligent and independent con- 
clusions' on the Baltic- problem ho should certainly get a fair description 
of the historical events which led the Baltic countries into their present 
predicament. Professor Van Valkenburg does not make tho slightest attempt 
to depict the most important facts about tho ndny ivx-v.u St- liu hnd-tn 
commit to be able to annex the three states. The reader does not learn 
anything of Molotov's solemn declaration that the Soviet Union would never 
annex the Baltic States, he does not learn about the Russian occupation 
of the three states and the tremendous sufferings the populations had to 
endure, not only under the Germans but under the Russians too. No word 
is wasted about Stalin's violations of the treaties the U.S.S.R, concluded 
with Latvia, Lithuania and Estonia, solemnly recognizing their independency. 
No reference is made to Sumner Wells' famous condemnation of Stalin's theft 
or of the protests of President Roosevelt himself. ' 
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"The great distortions of historical truth, in this one chapter on 
the Baltic States, which alone constitute gra^e evidenco against the FPA, 
induced two^ut standing personalties of Baltic origin to protest. Qor^ 
stantit^^^^^^a^ president ot the Lithuanian American Council and director 
of its<K?OTni^ion Center sent a letter to the FPA from which I quote: 

"'October 31, 1945 



"'Your recent publication (Headline Series, IJo. 53, 'Euro] 
iw*, by Samuel Van Valkenburg and C. Grov^^Hlfios) has com< 



^ _ Aropean 

Jigsaw*, by Samuel Van Valkenburg and C. Gro^jS^Hlfios) has come to 
our attonti6ntS?^?^M'plS§F^7'7^^ Baltic States*** is deficient 

in basic knowledge of their history.*** 



"'Contrary to the author's assertion that the Baltic States 
were independent »only for the short inter-war period(1920"1939) ' 
the fact is that*** there had been independent Latvian and Estonian 
states prior to their final conquest by .the Teutonic knights.*** 

"'The Grand Duchy of Lithuania had been an independent state 
from the year 1200. 

"^Lithuania had never been dominated by the Danes, the 
Teutonic Order, the Poles, the S^TOdes or the Hanseatic League. 

"'Neither was there any 'German nobility' in Lithuania, and 
the Germans never 'possessed most of the land' there. 

"'Russia recognized the independence of Lithuania (in 1920) 
on its own initiative and all three Baltic Republics were lavishly 
praised by the Kremlin from then on until June 15, 1940, as being 
the friendliest and most cooperative among all the neighbors of 
Russia.*** 

"'After Poland had been subjugated, Lithuania v/as 'assigned^ 
to the Russian sphere by the Uazi-Soviet partners. 

"'Concerning the so-called 'elections ^ of July, the best proof 
of their fraudulency may be found in the fact that the 'results' 
7/ere published in London by , the Soviet Press Agency fully 24 hours 
before the closing of the polls. 
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"^Finally, the last assertion of the authors - » Nov; Russia 
is hack and the three Republics are members of the,U.S.S.R» ' - 
could hardly be termed unbiased* It may bo nearer the truth to 
state that New, Russia is back and the Soviet Government con- 
siders them as members of the U*S«S,R#* 

"This sound criticism of the gravest misreprosontation of basic 
facts pertaining to the history of the Baltic States and their annexation 
by the Soviet Union could not easily be answered* Therefore, neither 
Professor^Van Valkenburg .• nor C* Grove Haines, nor Mrs* Dean, nor any 
Other of f ider of the FPA answered Constantme Jurgela. XV^^^ ^U^ft&>^<^J 

..^:^.rc9^\^^ even stronger protest was sent to the FPA by KaareJ^ij^sta, 
former Estonian Foreign Minister and representative to the League of Nations, 
Kaarel Pusta is the author of the outstanding work ^Soviet Russia and the 
Baltic States^ and an outstanding authority on the Baltic problem* An 
unbiased FPA would have welcomed his criticism* Instead, Professor 
Valkenburg treated Mr* Pusta as he had treated Mr* Jurgela* He did not 
answer Mr* Pusta 's letter to the organization, a letter which brilliantly 
exposes the fals if ligation of history by the FPA« 

"Mr* Pusta 's letter reads* 

"'October 17, 1945 

"'Dr. C. Grove Haines 
Editor of Headline Series 
Foreign Policy Association 

"*Dear Sir: 

"'May I as a member of the Foreign Policy Association submit 
a few remarks on some omissions and misrepresentations in the last 
Headline -Series' issue (European Jigsaw, number 53, July-August 1945). 

"'I don't think that it befits a Foreign Policy Association 
publication, whose object is said to 'provide sufficient unbiased 
background information to enable readers to reach intelligent and 
independent conclusions on the important international problems 
of the day* to insist on the fiction that the Treaty of Versailles 
'created a continuous zone of independent states, the so-called 
'cordon sanitaire' against Communist Russia' (p. 7)* It is easy 
to prove, for instance, that the Treaty of Versailles certainly did 
not create the three Baltic republics: Estonia, Latvia and Lithuania* 
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"'It is not 'unbiased background information' v/hen your authdir^^ 
Mr> Samuel^ Van Valkenburg. says (p. 24) : 'The following year (1941) 
when Germany attacked the Soviet Union Finland decided, under German 
pressure, to enter the war and gamble on a German victory.' The 
truth is that in the morning of June 22, 1941, Russia began to bomb 
Finnish territory and, although the Russian attacks were directed 
chiefly against open localities and the civilian population, Finland 
did not counter-attack, but protested through diplomatic channels. 
Nevertheless, on the 25th of June, the Soviet forces launched a gen- 
eral attack upon that country and only then Finland took the field 
to defend herself* 

"'The throe democratic Baltic republics v;ero not created 'after 
a period of revolt and unrest' as Mr, Van Valkenburg puts it, (p» 27) 
but after eighteen months of fierce fighting against both Russian and 
German aggression, after the liberation wars, which brought up freely 
negotiated and universally recognised peace treaties with Russia in 
1920. 

"'Your author concludes his rather abstract record of the Baltic 
States as follows; 

"» Suffering was severe during the long period of Gorman 
control, which follov^ed the svfift advances of the 
German armies in 1941, Nov/ Russia is back and the 
three Republics are members of the Union of Socialist 
Republics* * 

"'There is no mention about the V* S. Government's vigorous com- 
ment of July 23, 1940 (published in State Department Bulletin of July 
27, 1940) on the Soviet annexation. Not a singl<P v/ord about the con- 
ditions which they endure today. Neither does the record reveal to 
the readers of the ^^^LINE^gER^.^^ the fact that the United States 
and Britain still recognize Estonia, Latvia and Lithuania as in- 
dependent states and that their ministers and consuls are still 
accredited in this country.* 

"C. Grove Haines,, Professor of Diplomatic History answered Mr, Pusta's 
letter: 

"'I am glad tohave your letter of October 17 in regard to Pro- 
fessor Van Valkenburg' s recent Headll^ne_Bocfe,^., It will be submitted 
to Professor Van Valkenburg f or^*d[ffi%ional reply if he cares to make 
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"one» <3r.oS0'SsorL^.^VanJil[ga »^ot oarel) Your reactions 

are quite understandable but I think you will agree with me on two 
things. First, in a pamphlet v/ith the limited dimensions of a 
Headline Book it is not possible to deal with any particular question 
1:r^e^rrr*^r example, the amount of space allotted in manuscript 
to the Baltic Republics scareoely exceeds the length of your letter. 
Consequently there could be little elaboration. In the second place, 
you will agree with me that where facts are not clearly established 
it would not serve the stated -pur pose of the Headl ine„^er,ies, to 
present only one of several interpretations.* 

"This correspondence needs no commentary. But the Baltic problem 
is by no means the only/^ifre presented by Professor Van Valkenburg, 
Chapter 9 of his book deals with East Prussia and the Corridor problem. 
This chapter ends with: 

"'East Prussia has returned to the Slavs. Russia's desire for 
Koenigsberg as an ice-free port has been supported 'in principle' by 
the Potsdam Conference and the boundary v/ill probably run south of 
the Pregel^ River. The Polish Masurians will return home, whether they 
like it or not. Perhaps the Problems of East Prussia and the Corridor 
have been solved. ' 

"The method Professor Van Valkenburg applies to 'solve' the most 
intricate problems is exactly in line with the brutal and conscience-less 
way of Communists throughout the world. Professor Van Valkenburg 'solves' 
in like manner the problem of Poland's western boundaries. (He fully 
approves Stalin's 'solution' of the problem of Poland's eastern boundaries.) 
He had thus already begun in 1945 to undermine the future policy of the 
State Department. Roosevelt, Truman, Byrnes, Marshall, Churchill and Bevin 
never accepted Stalin's unilateral 'solution' of Poland's western boundary 
problem. But Mr. Van Valkenburg and the FPA accepted, two years before 
thSJitoscow Peace Conference, Stalin's solution. This sets up the PPA as 
an agent in the promotion of Stalin's foreign policy in the United States. 
In this endeavor Professor Van Valkenburg delivers himself of a masterpiece 
in cynicism: 

"'However, Poland has suffered severely and has the full 
sympathy of the v^orld. The rich land of Silesia and Pomorania 
v/ould more than offset the Polish losses to Russia as far as ^ 
productive value is concerned. Probably most of the Germans have 
loft anyway (i) and although it may be difficult for the Poles at 
first to populate the new land, the high Polish birth-rate will 
take care of that*' 
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"Another international problem 'solvod* ^y J^^^vX?;5UZiyiSB&-^SSr-.^s that 
of the Carpatho-Ukraine, On March 5, 1943, when well-informed experts piqe- 
dieted that Stalin would like to annex the Garpatho-Ukraine after the y/ar, 
'Jfes.^Dean stated in the Foreign Policy Bulletin: 

.^.^^r„^-.r^-'^-^-^'-ti,;pj^Q Soviet Government, for its part, has stated that it 

reoognizos Czechoslovakia's pre-Munich frontiers, thus putting an 
end to reports that, once the war is over, it might claim Ruthonia, 
a section of pre-1939 Czechoslovakia whose population is predominantly 
Ukrainian in origin*' 

"When in 1945 Bones was forced in Moscow to cede the eastern terri- 
tories of Czechoslovakia, Mrs. Dean and the PPA failed to mention the 
violation of another solemn commitment made by the Soviet Government • 
The FPA, through Professor Van Valkenburg, immediately justified the 
annexation by Stalin, To do this he invented a lie; 

"'Bordering tho Ukrainians across the Carpathian passes, they 
expressed willingness to join them and enter the Soviet Union. 
An agreement (June 1945) between Czechoslovakia and the Soviet 
Union has legalized this stop.' 

"Even a professor of Geography should know that the only legal ex- 
pression of such a 'v/illingness^ to jDin the Soviet Union would have been 
a plebiscite without any foreign troops present, in accordance with the 
principle established by Lenin. Professor Yan Valkenburg should know that 
there was never the slightest idea of such a plebiscite in the Carpatho- , 
Ukraine. The truth is very simple, Mr. Benes was summoned to Moscow 
and signed av/ay tho Garpatho-Ukraine, as Dr^?|raacha had done earlier at the 
behest of Hitler. 



"Tho same line of biased, pro-Soviet misrepresentation of facts and 
events, the same kind of distortion of a well-established historic record 
can bo found in another little PPA book, specially addressed to the 
juvenile reader, published in 1945 and bearing the title; 'Rus,sia and 
America - Old Friends - Hew Neighbors.' Its author is Delig^^etz, staff 
member of tho PPA^s Yfashiiggton Bureau. ^ From this little and popularly 
written collection of distortions, tVie American children learn, for 
ins-cance that: 

"'Two weeks later Russia seized eastern Eiand, which she said she 

needed to improve hor defenses. For this reason too tho follov/ing Juno 

she moved in on her Baltic neighbors - Lithuania, Latvia and Estonia - 
and occupied their territory.' 
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"The spirit in which this book was written can also be learned from 
an attached list of 'Recommended Reading' v^rhich appears at the end of the 
book. Among the books rocommendod to America's youth we find: 

'tVera Michelos Dean: 'Jlussia atWarT ^ 

"Sriu^feator: 'Peter the Great* published by the Jfatipna^l^Cop^^l 

, ' of American-Soviet "¥ri'en^"sM"p'^'^*^''' 



"Haxv\rell Stewart: ♦Land of the""'So7iotT^*'^^ 




L 



Inst it u te ofPac if ic Relations 
"Anna Louisg^rong: 'Peoples of the U.S.S.Ro' 

"After careful study of many of Mrs, Dean's speeches over the radio, 
I selected two as generally typical of her broadcasts* 

"One of them was on August 2, 1945, over the American Broadcasting 
Company's Town Meeting of the Air, The subject was 'How Can Russia and 
America Live in Peace?' The pro-Stalinists oonsistedpf Walter Duranty 
and Mrs. Dean, the anti-Stalinists were William l.if^W"^§^o^^^^m^<iv . 
H, Vj^fal'tenborn functdoned as moderator. 

"The first speaker to take the floor v/as Louis Fischer, Said he: 

"'Silence and appeasement solve no problems. The talk of war 
vdth Russia started when Russia began extending her territories. 
During this Second World Yuar Russia has annexed the Baltic States 
after Commissar Molotov pledged his Government not to do so, 

"'Russia has annexed Eastern Poland in violation of the clear 
text of the Atlantic Charter* Russia has annexed Polish, Rumanian 
and Czechoslovak lands \vhich never belonged to either Czarist or 
Soviet Russia. 

"'Russia has placed Communists, most of \vhom lived for years 
in Moscow and many of v;hom were until recently^ Soviet citizens, in 
the key positions of the governments of Poland, Finland,, Rumania, 
Bulgaria, Hungary, Czechoslovakia, Austria and Yugoslavia. 

"'Russia set up the Austrian and Rumanian governments 
unilaterally in violation of the Yalta agreement which calls for 
joint action. 

"'Finally, Stalin handed over one-fifth of prewar Germany to 
the Russian dominated Government of Poland. This is what is new. 
This vast territory from the Baltic to the Aegean and inhabited by 
about 120,000,000 people is Russia's new sphere of ififluence. 
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"*Moscov/ has made territorial and other demands on Turkey.*** 



"'I hu?ably submit that those aro the reasons for the tension 
between Hussia and the western powers#*** 

"'To prevent a war and to improve relations v/ith us, Russia 
must, first, take her troops and agents out of Poland, Rumania, 
Hungary, Yugoslavia, Bulgaria, Chechoslovakia, Austria, and Persia. 

"^Second, Russia must permit American, British and other 
journalists and diplomats free access to and free movement in "all -these 
countries a' . j, , 

"This was the crystal clear posit ion, Jjr^'^^solioirtQok.^ The first 
speaker of the pro-Stalinist group to answer Mr. Fischer vms Walje^^u^ntj^.^ 
Said Mr. Duranty: 

"*To bogin with, 1 cannot see that American interests are in any 
way injured by this Russian policy, if it is being carried out as 
Mr. Fischer claims.^ *.^ ^ ^ 

"Following him, came Mr. ?Jhi?eT*wSo*1nad^e this remark: 



"'***we should remember that, carried beyond a certain point, 
cbncessions can bring war instead of peace. I hope the world learned that 
at Munich. ' 

"And then Mrs. Vera Michelos Cean^took the floor. She began her speech 
with the follov/mg sentence: 

"'I am in the unhappy or paradoxical position of agreeing with 
practically every speaker who has spoken so far.^ 

"I do not knov/ of any other remark Mrs. Pean over made which is 
more compromising than this utterance. 

"If words still make sense at all this declaration of Mrs. Deanjs "^ 
moans that she agrees that war with Russia cannot be prevented if the ^"-^-.^ 
Russians do not withdraw troops and agents from Poland, Rumania, Hungary, 
Yugoslavia, Bulgaria, Gzeohoslovakia and Austria, as Mr. Fischer said and, 
at the same time, she believes the exact opposite, as expressed by Mr. 
Duranty, ^vho said: 'I cannot see that American interests are in any way 
injured by this Russian policy***.' • 
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"How ono oan hold such completely contradictory opinions will 
always remain MrSj___22,aBj.s secret. 

Mrs. Dean's declaration becomes even more compromising if we taico 
it as its face value. Then v/e have to draw the following conclusions; 

"1. Mrs. Dean believes that war with Russia cannot be prevented 
and relations with the U.S.S.R. cannot improve if Stalin does .not pull out 
of Poland, Rumania, Hungary, Yugoslavia, Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia and Austria, 

"2# If Mrs. Dean agrees with this opinion why has she never told this 
to her readers of the FPA publications? 

'Mrs. Dean^s participation on the Town Meeting of the Air raises some 
other pertinent questions* Iinmediately after Mrs* Dean had told her audience 
that she agrees ^with practically every speaker who has spoken so far* she 
played her old trick of drawing the already well known red herring across 
the trail, ssying: 

^But-JHB^ we must. also remember that many cf the criticisms that we make 
of Russia are criticisms that could be addressed to any great power in 
an hour of great victory .^ 

"Unfortunately no attendant of the meeting asked Mrs. Dean to tell him 
if, when and -vdiere the United States or Britain annexed htmdreds of thousands 
of square miles and created spheres of influence with more than 120,000,000 
people* -Mrs. Dean said: 

^Moreover, in asking for free elections in Eastern Europe and the 
Balkans, let us remoaiber that free elections on the western model are 
not familiar to most of the peoples of this region of Europe. 

n/lfhen we spaak of Russia's sinister territorial motives as seen 
in the actions of some of the so-called friendly countries along its 
border, we might notice that Greece where Britain, not Russia, is the 
influential country, is asking f cr Turkish territory. * 

"This remark undoubtedly leaves the impression with the average listener 
that the integrity of Turkey has been threatened by Greece and never by the 
Soviet Union, This is a plain falsification of history* It shows that Mrs. 
Dean not only ignores and misrepresents current events of historic importance 
but even completely forgets what she herself has published^ 
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"The Russian claims for Kars and Ai:*dahan have officially been knomi since 
Jxine 25, 191;^. On July 20, 19ii5, the FPA. c^jded an article 'Russia Resumes 
Historic Role in Middle East< by Grant sJ^iJaClellan# In this article Mr. 
McGlellan, endorsed Stalin ^s claims for Turkish territory^ Wrote Mr* 
McGlellan: 

^Recent precedents in Eastern Europe •JHf* suggest that after pro- 
longed negotiations and after the great powers have adjusted their 
claims vdth respect to the Dardanelles, Kars and Ardahan will be turned 
over to the Soviet Union. Here, above all, Mo scowls policy seems to be 
motivated by an attempt to rectify the terms imposed on a gravely weak-* 
ened Russia at the time when it withdrev/ from World TiTar 1$^ 

•When Mrs.C^^Lr^P'^sred'before the Town Meeting of the Air on 
August 2, IS^lI?, shT'obviously had forgotten what she endorsed less than two 
weeks before. 

"Another radio discussion with Mrs. Dean as participant was broadcast 
over^ station WQXR on January 29;,^ 19i;6 (HT^Jhatts On Your Mind, t presented by 
The New York Times and rebroadc^st' on March 1?^ 19i^6 ty the World Wide 
Broadcasting Foundation in collaboration w^ith the Carnegie Endowment for 
International Peace, The subject was again »Russia and the^Unij^ed States -* 
Can We Understand Each Other? ^ 'The speakers were Harold E*f^^sen, 
William H^)^wrence, Father Geoirge B»)(?*brd and Vera Micheles Dean* 

"Mrse Dean stated: 

^I think we may be over stressing this question of freedom of the 
press with regard to Russia* There are not many countries- where there 
is freedom of the press in the American sense, and if we really felt 
we couldn't get along with a country simply because it doesn^t have 
freedom of the press in our sense, I am surprised we got along so well 
with France before the war* As you know, the French press was heavily 
subsidised, and most of it was not free in the sense of expressing 
free ideas. 

<So that I think what the Russlsans ssy about freedcan of the press 
is not quite as mistaken as it sonetimes is said to be« They misunder- 
stand our view of the freedom of the press because they have too much 
the impression that advertisers and others control the press, but when 
they read someof our newspapers, they may get the impression that 
after all, not aLl points of view gre really presented in every news- 
paper published in this country*^ 
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<»The red herring trick worked againv Wi-l*iin two minute 5^^J&;s. Dea^^ 
reversed the positions. Now it is Soviet Russia who is right in^'cSipI^aining 
about the missing freedom of the press in the United States J Mrs. Dean mis- 
represents the whole question of freedom of "the preSs,- pretending that ifree- 
dom of the press « demands that ' every newspaper ^ present ^aU points of view** 

"It was aLso during this broadcast that Mrs» Dean again betrayed her 
real sympathies,* , > ^ / 

"Mr* "E^^^ice made this statement: 



f 



tThe only organized movement I know of in Russia is the one run 
by the government, as reflected in the official press^ is such as not 
to promote. understanding of exaetly what this country stands for or 
what it accomplishes* t 

^;"Mrs« Dean took up the defense of Stalin^s regime? 

^11 am under the impression that there is no ban on' the. reading 
\bf American books in Russia, is there? And, as a matter of fact, it 
.d:,s.^ama!aing how many translations that I know of have been made of 
^^^ricaSr literature in Russia and how much the Russians are asking 
for books and publications about the United States*^ 

"May I ask Mrs* Dean how it comes that she, as the director of researoh 
of a veiy important and influential organiization, is under the fantastic 
impression that there is no ban in Russia on the reading of American books, 
as she stated it in this broadcast? Does Mrs* Dean not know that the American 
magazine in Russian, published by ihe American Government, has to be submitted 
in manuscript to the Russian censor before it can go to press? 

"Since I am certain that Mrs<. Dean was perfectly aware of the strict 
censorship of all reading matter in Russia> I assume she was deliberately 
obscuring the issue when she went head over heels in defending the present 
Soviet regime ♦ 

"Mr. Lawrence gave the correct answer: 

•^If I may, I would like to clear up this point about the trans- , 
lations of American books which appear over t^re* They are n^rfectly 
harmless books* Th^y are books by Fenimor^(i6ooper and Japlcj^Sadcn* I 
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Tknow, as a matter of fact, that the agreeinent providing for the Americah 
air bases in. the Soviet Uxiion permitted the Americai personnel to 
receive copies of American, magazines and newspapers only on the 
ejsplicit understanding by '^he United States Goyemment that when those 
magazines and newspapers had been read, they would systematically be 
destroyed lest they fall 3^to the hands of Russians who could read^' 

'•Mrs, Dean's answer xs revealing: 

^ «Now, I am very interested: in that, because it so happex© that the 
•very subversive (J) publications of the Foreign Policy Association are 
asked for specif ioalLy on ',^change by a number of Russian institutions 
in return for which the Foreign Policy Association receives the publican 
tions issued by those institutions. Those publicabions are not burned^ 
and they do happen to be ^liforming the American public about world 
aTfairs, so I hope they a^e doing a little tidbit among the Hussians^ 
too* I don»t t i^ik we should reSly take only one end of this diacus- 
sion about public ations^* ^* 

^»With tihis statement ISrs. Dean unmasked herself for the second time . 
within ten minutes* *For surely Mrs. Dean knows that FPA public ations are 
not permitted general circulation in Russia but go to those particular 
^Russian institutions' which also scan The New Leader»_ The only publicabions 
which go beyond the walls of the Foreign Ministry ,^'^ie NKVD , etc*, are those 
which follow the Kremlin line 100^ - and if Mrs. Dean wishes tp make this 
point about FPA publications, we are perfectly willing to let heri 

•j^ -jf ^ ^ ^ ; 

*^These are* the "facts. They represent only a small part of the vast 
evidence which has been accumulated against MrSa Dean and the staff of 
the Foreign Policy Association* But there is sufficient material here to 
constitute a condemnation of Mrs. Dean^s activities* It is clear that as 
director of research-, editor, writer, and lecturer, Mrs. Dean has used the 
Foreign Policy ASsQOid>ion for only one puj^pose *r. to vindicate to the American 
public everytljing that the Soviet Union has done. In other words, she has 
converted an important medium of public education into a peddler of pro- 
Soviet apologetics, and in so...dbing worked against the best interests of her 
adopted country,' the "United St^es^ 
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. "There is a i\irther, antf'^e direct conclusion to be drawi from the 
material herein cited. Mrs. Dean's activities are detrimental to the interes-ts 
of the organization she xs^aiT^ serve, the Foreign Policy Association. 
The FPA, in its constitution of 1928 j pledged itself «to carry on research 
and educafenal activities to aid. in the understanding and constructive develop- 
ment of American foreign poli6y»'t obviously Mrs. Dean has betrayed this 
purpose and in consequence should be ranoved from her position of trust as 
director of the Association's researi*! and editorial departments. Tflhen 
this has been done, and yh&xx able and sincere officials have replaced the 
present crew of StaLinoids, the Foreign Policy Association vdll regain its 
place as an honest counsel of American public opinion. 
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"Some highlights from Vera Micheles Dean^s "writings or from 
articles published under her editorship in t^e Foreign 'policy BaUetin (PPB)* 

"y,M«D* - Vera Micheles Dean_ 



"FPB, January 1, 19h3 



"FPB, January 1^, 19h3 



?«FPB, February B^ 19h3 



"FPB^ May lit, 191^3 



^^l is one -of this war's anomalies that the 
Iftiited States should still be at peace with 

JF'ihland^ » ' (Washington News Letter by John 
EibliotQ 

^ihe pattern -for such a framework is not that 
of the United States^ as advocates of federal 
Union have contended, because the problems 
of Europe are vastly different in nature and 
scope from those of this country* A far more 
promising pattern is that of the U,S.S*R«, 
where some 1^0 races and nationalities enjoy 
an opportunity for cultural autonomy •« although 
not fully in the case of religion ^ but have 
been united under a centralized political 
and economic administration. 
(V^M.Do ^The Pattern of Europe »s Future 

^The Russians^ like the i'miericans, have un~ 
boiinded faith in material progress^ enhance.^i 
by the relatively recent experience with the 
modern machine. And, like the Americans^ the 
Russians combine this faith in material pro- 
gress with a sincere desire to advance human 
welfare.^ 

(VoM^D* ^Hitler again proclaims "Crusade 
against Bdfehevism"^) 

'The first thing that must be borne in mind 
is that no American layman, without official 
knowledge of Soviet-Polish relations since 
the German invasion of Russia in 19^1 v 
which reversed Russia's attitude toward Poland « 
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tcan reach anything resembling a well- 
foTonded judgment about the activities of 
Poles deported or evacuated to Russia- 
after Poland «s collapse in 1939a If past 
experience is a guide, there are probably 
rights and *wrong.s on both sides # 

tRlISSIA WANTS FRIENDLY POLAND, But whatever 
may be the merits of the controversy over the 
activities of these Poles, there is no reason 
td^ doubt that Stalin was sincere when he said, 
on May S^ that the U.S.S^R. wants a relation- 
ship based upon "solid good neighborly relations 
and mutual respect" with a "strong and in- 
dependent Poland" or if the Polish people so 
di^sired, "an alliance providing for mutual 
assistance against the Germans as the chief 
enemies of the Soviet Union and Poland©" 
For years before 1939 the Soviet Government 
had regarded with suspicion the activities 
of the Polish Government of "colonels", and 
especially of its Foreign Minister, Colonel 
Beck, believing that this group ^ inspired by 
anti-Russian and anti-Communist sentiments, 
was ready to play ball v;ith Hitler against 
the U.S*S,R. 

^These suspicions were sharpened by the 
realization in Moscow that Poland, whose 
industrial and' agricultural backwardness 
made it highly vulnerable to German pressure, 
would prove unable to resist an attack by 
Germany, which TOuld place German armed forces 
directly on the Soviet border* Russians 
worst expectations on that score were realized 
when Germany invaded Poland on September 1, 
1939 The subsequent occupation ty Russia 
of Polish Ukraine and Polish l/5hite Russia, 
and their incorporation on November 29^ 1939 
into the Ukrainian SaS^R* and the "White 
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" ^Russian S,S,R# respectively, viras justified 

> from the Russian point of view by consider a^ 
tions of self-defense* t 

(V>M,D*, tpolish Problem Tests Relations of 
Great and jSmall PoiwefSt') 

."FPB, May Zl, 19k3 ^It is essential, however, that in dealing 

with what might be described as conservatiye 
grovips^^ Britain and the United States should 
not for a moment give the impression that 
they are seeking some kind of a bloc hostile 
to theSoviet Union.* Fear of such a bloc has 
long dominated Moscow, and has not yet been 
completely dispelled* To dispell it, Britain 
and the United States, and others anong the 
United Nations, must adopt a second cardinal 
principle - and that is not to fear radicalism, 
whatever it^p form, Just because it seems to 
break with theknown traditions of any given 
European count^-y* Fundamental internal trans*^ 
formations may have to ^ake place in a humbe^r 
of countries on the continent "•:? among them, ' 
obviously^ Germany - if Eupope 'is tostar.t "'. 
on post-war reconstruction wilii' a tolerable 
clean slate. These transformations may come, 
in some countries, through yefomsj -in others, 
where reforms are not forthcoming through 
yevdutiQr^i-t 

(V»M»D*,, ^^Denocracies must not fear Radicalism^) 

•«!FPB, May 21, 19k3 « Nothing .could be further -from the truth than 

the Nazi .propaganda claim^, -.'used by Hitler so 
effectively in 1938, :that 'Benes is . "Stalin i? 
stooge*"'^ 
(John Elliot, Washirigt.on Jlewslqtter) 

»FPB, May 28, '19k3 -^The decision of .tjhe .Presidium of .the -EyecT;- 

'tive Commiljtee of .the iCbmmuriis.;t' International 
.reaqjaed on May 4-5,, ^d anho^ced on May 22^ ' 
to propose its /own dissolution to '.its sectiouB 
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"FPB, July 30, 19i;3 



"FFB, December 17, 19k3 




tin Variouk ciodntriiBlsj'inafks a turning poiirfc 
hot only in thfe wai^^ but al^o' in the turbulent ■ 
history of oui* timeS'.''*^-^ By dissolving the 
ties thkt ^— %-"' ^^^Jtuniuiiist parties throughout 
i.,.. -ixa int^ an intematinnal organ ization^ 
the Comintern removes itself from the arena 'of 
the, world-shaking ideological debate ' thit has 
raged ever since its formation by lenin'in" 
^919* Its disappearance, at the same time, ' 
is the • culmination of profound changes that 
have been t^ing place iii Soviet foreign policy 
dui-ing the ,jpast quarter of a century. ' 

'If Russia's relatioh with its weaker neighbors 
should be guided. in the future by concern'for 
their welfare, "and that of the world community, 
as well as the welfare of the U.S«S.R., then 
it cai greatly hfelp poSt-war reconstruction - 
as the dissolution of the Comintern indicates 
it wants to do» ,'"">. 

(V.M.D., 'End of' Comintern Clarieies' Russia's 
Policy t) . -^ 

»The moot question" whether the Soviet Govern- 
ment did or didnot; inform Britain and'the 
United States of its plans" for the establish- 
ment of a German-! an ti-4ira,2i- committee might'' be 
more cogently answered if we knew whether 
Britain and the -United 'states had informed 
Russia in advance about the establishment 
of| MGOT^ i n Sicily* t . ■ 

. 'Book Reviewi ''1^ Native land" by LOUIS ' 

vy^AMIC 

^Authentic and Vivid story of Yugoslavia's 
resistance to -toe' Axis and- the civil v^ar 
nriw raging between Chethiks, and Partisans J 
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npPB, January 28;^ %9l^ ^First of all, it should be said that Russia '0 

proposal, as expressed in its January U decla*"* 
ration> to reconsider the RibbentTOp-Molotoy 
frontier settlement of 1939 and to adopt the 
Ciarzon Line as the basis of negotiation with 
the Poles was a fair offer, especially con-:, 
sidering the. fact that the Soviet Government" 
, is at present in a position to dictate the 
terks of a settlement that might be^ far less 
ddijJan'tageous for Poland t ^ . . 

(vJm.Dv, .Russia's Terrlto^tel 0#er FairK) 

"FPB^ Apri^- 6, 19ii5 ^Ever since the-announcement^'of Foreign 

Commissar MoXotoy on Febr)xary If 19l;U that 
the 16 consti-j^uent republics. of the UtS^S^R^ 
were to maintaii^ ^heir own military contin-^i 
gentp and conduct their own foreign affairs, 
it ^ad bqen e3q)ected that Moscow wuld ask 
for 16 votes in an international organiza- 
tion t So far it has limited its request foy 
separate votes to the Wh:jite Russian S^oS^R^ 
(whic^ includes Polish "White Russia) and ihe 
Ukrainian S^SfR^- (which ii^pludes Polish Ukraine), 
in addit4.p|i 1^-th6 jq%^ of the U^S.SoR^ propepft', 
i (y ♦M'i% , I f Upg^n1> 'Pol:fl>iQaJ. . Ibmep steal . 
Sppt;t.|g|| f||9m, 4^ J^^ V/ ' ^' . . . 

'^ ' -^ ^ 'rfA ^^ .] " ... <\r'^ \ ' [ i '. ^ ' 

"FPB, May U, 19i;5 Igpok Rey^^w?, fBepoyt 6|i the' Ru^siajielit^J'^^. , 

ik ^^J^^d M^rUm ^iterwljo Jqiom little 
6|;'Rui§biats past? histpIT or^p:p^%n^^^ 
yividjy B:f»esents his gloomy , impre¥sJLonsp^^^ 
aili^st visit to 'that 0ountryi» \ ^ *' '-■ ^ '"' 

H|?B, Jl^e X$. I9k$ J^he facts^' moreover, that foreigpi oorre^pondgntls 

-]:r:j ''V '' '^: ' have nbt'bei^ja ,pe}rmitted, in m^^^ 

"enter Rv^ssiai>ro»Cupied t^4,t3#ie^9: •" ,? '^It'^ 
tipn easily explain^le by ,CQn^idfep|iop8 of 
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"FPB^ June 1^, 19h$ 



«PPB, June 15, 19i;5 



♦At the sane time^ it would be dangerous to let 
annoyance mth this or that move of tiie itaierican 
Communists affect our judgment about the situa-- 
tion ir. Europe , For by -deno-uncing Comnrunists 
wholesale we merely carry on the work of Dr» 
Go6bbels. In many of the liberated countries 
th|. Communists played an honorable, .aid in f act^ 
he£c;oic. role in resisting the Nazis, =and have 
sHpwn genuine concern about the problems of 
r^bons true tion a^BHf 

^We still have to ; fight reaction on many fronts-, •- 
hhi can hardly do' so by taking up its favorite 
weapon --fear of Comruunisiro * - . 

' (¥.M»D^ r^ "JFear of Change MUiJt Hot Be Allowed* 
to' Jeopardize Peace*) 

^^y satisfactory Far Eastern policy must 
recogaize that it is at least as reasonable 
for the Russians as for oTirselves to be inter- 
ested in Manchuria, Korea and other territories 
which lie directly acroso the borders of the 
U*S*S.R» but ar^ a coxisio-^rable distance from 
the United States » Nor; should it be assumed 
that acy^ expression of im:erest automatically 
indicates Moscow! s cLesJ-re to annex or 'gain 
unwarranted influence in lands, not belonging 
to it* ' 

tOur policy should also be based on the premise 
that it is essential to seek common solutions 
with the Russians instead of jumping to the 
conclusion that their position is inevitably 
unreasonable, It is true that satisfactory 
American-Soviet relations depend on Moscow 
as well as on- Washington and that the Russians^ 
like^ ourselye'si -may make m4.stakes in the Far 
East* But the Soviet Record in that region 
is in certain^ respects better than our own^ 
for" the U.SoS^Rt sjipported Chinese resistance 
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«FPB, February 22 ;} 19^6 



tand opposed Japanese aggression at a txiue 
when the United States was still sending oil 
and scr^ iron to- Tokyo, Under the circum- • 
stances we should be at least as avare of our 
responsibility for peace in the Far East as we 
are of the respoiv§j.bility borne by the Russians*' 
(Lawrence K^^ ^nger . "Sound Policy in Asia 
Reg^nresTHsv^oviet' Cooperation" ) • ' 

•men the Russians place on trial the sixteen 
Poles accused of '^diversionary activities« 
in Poland during the war, they place on tria^. 
not so much the individusas concerned as a ■ 
way of life which^ in tb.eif opinion, produced 
a hostile attitiide toward Russia and toward 
Polish eleaients supporting Russiav' 
(V.M.D,,. "Big Three Seek Conimou Ground on . 
Policies Tov/ard Europe'.' ) ' ' " 

^He (S+alin) also believes that the "multi-.:. 
national" Soviet state has successfully stood 
the test of war and has effectively solved 
"the national problem aid the problem of col- 
laboration among nations," Stalin's emphasis 
on the "mTilti~n?.tional" character of the 
Soviet is not in defiance of UNO, as it has 
been interpreted in some quarters, Rath^ 
it shotild'be studied in cdiinqption .with the 
emphasis placed by Pope Pius XII- qn the "supra- 
national uhiversality" of the Catholic Ghurch-3«t 

*The" wisest, thing We can all do today is to • 
air our respective suspicions andmake no 
bones about our respective grievances. A 
good start in that direction was made in the 
■ UNO Security Council, where Russia, 'far from 
being lackadaisical, took ai active part in 
all debates and helped to get the discussion 
on a realistic basis. Russia will cbntinue to 
make a strong two-fold appeal because of "its 
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^reiterated i^ympaihy for colonial peoples and 
the success of its multiHnatlc^iQl system ^ 
emphasized by Stalin^ *• 
(V.M*Da <U.S» and Russia Must Overcome 
Mutual Suspicions^) 

i^is it possible that we may be expecting of 
Russia higher standards of international 
conduct than our own? If the atomic bomb, 
as some sayi has made the possession of 
strategic bases obsolete, Russia (which is 
barred from sharing our atcmic secret) has 
therefore little reason to claim bases in 
the eastern Mediterranean or Manchurik. But 
then why is it that, we seek bases in Iceland 
and Greenland (which might seem rather menacing 
when seen from Russians northern regions),^ 
and are reluctant to pi ice under trusteeship 
the Pacific bases we took from Japan? "Why do 
we not ui*ge Britain to give, up bases p:E?e- 
sumably made obsolete at Gibr alter > Malta^ - 
Singapore? If we feel the Russians are 
selfish -and short-sighted in seeking to 
establish spjieres of exclusive economic In^ 
fiuence in Eastern Eui;ope and ManGh\iriap,Vrhy *" 
do we not.proye oursoives unselfish and fai*«- 
Bighted by extending a loan to Brit:^an with**' 
out further ij.ergiveraatipn (or even'makirzg % 
free gif t^ as: former Ambassador Kennedy 
hap suggested )?'JHHf 

^^For if we are really honest with ourselves^ 
yfe cannot escape the conclusion that since 
V--J Day our economic withdrawal, our nalced 
Materialism as exemplified by our attitude 
toward the fieding'''of starving peoples^ pur 
political vacillation^', and above ali^ ouap 
moral negativism, have done more to k@i&p the 
world in turmoil than R^sia^s a«tA<»ss.»' . 
(V.M.D*, 'Is Russia Alone to Blame? ?) , »- 
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On June 12, 19^0 > Mr-s> TSfl T^RT.T.ir <g:. 



, JAMS, 600 West 113th Street, 
that she had been onployed'by - 



Jhl Sf fS^^.'; ^^^'•^^ S^ f , _ i ^na^ sne naa been employed' b; 

mtllt^Tl^'J-^^^ ^i^ March, 1950, she having been assistant to the 
i^tl^^r.Zi 'SllJP®^^^® Bureau, FRANCES Jl^fe&TT. ISrs. "WILLIAMS advised 
that BgOIffiMMY was President of the PPA ^d^mm^L^jmm was Vice- 
w +; ?^; -f ™1J that POIER wae a homo^SESSr^aaTvEernie was employed 
S ^fj^^'n^l.''^^ ™^^ ^^° insxsted uppn his employ. Wrs. WILLIAIIS belie-os 
that the relationship between EMENY and POIER was more th&n Jjais* a bxisiness ■ 
association. , . v . . . 

.rrnr^-r^c -nJ^r ^^5^*^°^* ^s. TOm,63«S was of th© Opinion that both Ifrs. VERA 
MICHELEaaEAN„„and Miss PRMCE^^TT were Communists^ however^ she "co u ld" n o r " 
furnish anything specific to substantiate this allegation. She mentioned 
that jEUSTACEjELIOmi, Tdio is treasurer of the PPA and a w?rilthy individual 
who has contributed a great deal of money to the PPA, had written a strong 
letter to the PPA, protesting the continued employment of Mrs; DEAN. She 
also stated that the PPA had attempted to get th^^^rld Affairs Council for 
Southern California and the Connbil on Foreign AffairTiTKHsartir^^o ' 
join the PPA, but that these^5iin55ati:^^l?^userBe^se they believed the 
PPA to be sympathetic" toward Russia. 

Purther - concerning JlkiR BOLLES. Director of the Washington Bureau 
of the PPA, it is to be noted th-at Confidential Informant T-60, of loiown 
reliability, has M^ised of contacts and luncheon engagements between BLAIR 
BOLLES and MONROEl^TERN, Press Helations Officer of the Yugoslav Embassy. 
In addition, the Washington Field Office in aletter dated February If-, "l9i;9 
to the Bureau, captioned "lOJOOSLA? ACTIVITIES IN THE U^S.j INTERNAL', SECURITY ^ 
YU» has advised that file references show BOUES to be generally in contact " 
from time to time with diplomats of Russia and her satellites. 

In additionjHARQLD" HILIgCOLLINS, JR., who had been named by WHTTTAKER 
CHAMBERS as a member o^f .laie HOWABI|M^': group, had directed a letter of unknown 
context to BOLLES in August, 19l;7 and according to the Washington Field sources, 
later contacted |QLLES about getting a job- in the writing field. Other Wash- 
ington Fields^ces reported that BOLLES an'd his, wife were very friendly with 
RO^SLJWtJOg^IMJJI^ and his wif e ., JENNIE.: According to the Washington 
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Field, MILLER was namlS by informant 
in the SlLVERMASyER Case. 



as one of the person^ iiixvolved 
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The Washi|igton Field iji^ftr^tter to the Bureau pointed out that 
all references pointed to contacts by KjISEILwith persons in whom the Bureau 
has been interested, but that such contacts to a great extent can be ex- 
plained as commensurate vdth th^ p'bsition he holds with the FPA. 

I 

f. ,. , Further, concerning ^UCE BLIVEN, Confidential Informant T-6I, of 

CU; known reliability, reported on November 10, 191+7 that VENIMIAJiMBhAVARIA* 
Second Secretary of tiie Soviet Embassy in Washington, D. C, invited BRUCE 
BLIVEN of the FPA to Ijasre lunch with 4iim and advised that BLIVEN had attended 
receptions at the Soviet Embassy. /><: j 

„ ,^ ^^ ■ ^ Confad^ntial Informant T-62, of known reliability, has reported 

(U) that Dr. im^^^'^-L, Counsellor of the Polish Embas^* Washington, D. C. , 
Jl4^ihvited.JiIL^iS3gN.and his wife to dinner on June l5, 191+9, vvhich was" 

accepted by*BLIVEN. In. regard to BARTOL, it is to be noted the Bureau in a 
letter to the, Washington Field, dated November 23, 19U3, captioned "EDV/AJ{D 
BARTOLj INTERNAL SECURITY « R & PGLt«, advised that information had been 
recxeiyed in September, 19i+6, from soiorces considered reliable, that BARTOL, 
a Polish citizen, had been transferred from the Soviet Army to the Polish 
Foreign Office and then to the Polish Legation as Charge d 'Affairs. In 
addition, it was reported that BARTOL was fftlly backed by jdi^ Soviets and 
engaged in Polish Communist Party underground activities^ 




Further,. concerning. VERA MICHELES I)Ei\N« Re'search Director of the 
(U) F^A* i* is to be noted that Confidential Inform ant''Tr-63, of known reliability^ 
advised that the address book^f IRINx^)^EKSANDER, as of October 28, 191+7,' 
reflected the name of "^ffiRft^plAN,, 1170 5th Avenue". Concerijing ALEKSANDER, 
xt IS noted thatDr. JOS#KDEYE, 11 Broadway, New York City^ advised SA JOHN 
R. MORPHY in 191+8 that, since her arrival in the U, S., ALEKSANDER has continued 
to associate with Communists. and Russians and :»ugoslav Consulate personnel, as 
well as with others of a "liberal" viewpoint. ^^^^ 




On September 25, 191+7, Confidential Informant T-^61+, of known 
reliability, advised that m^JCglj^JOIilJg^ jr,^ and H. BOWE#MITH had 
discussed tie FPA and that SMITH' had mentioned he -had met VERA MICHELES DEAN 
whom he described as being very courageous on the "Russian thingf" to the" point 
where she was being "baited" even within her own organization. 

Further, concerning OLIVE HOM ES,., a research associate, it is to be 
noted that- it has been mentioned in this report that Confidential Informant T-5 
on. September 10, 191+7 stated that HOLMES was actively identified with the 
^^Y^K* ^ Communist dominated union.- ■ ]Q^' thig regard it is noted that in July 
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19k9' SA GEORGE H, VALENTINE interviewed pLJKE^HQIMESc in connection with a 
loyalty investigation of WINIFRED MARB^MDSEL, who had formerly been an employee 
of the FPA, During the oo-urse of the interview, HOLMES mentioned to SA VALENTINE 
that she, herself, was a member of Local l8 of the UOEW/ , which she categorized 
as being "very red.» ' • i » ' ' 

T. A '. ., Further, concerning |SEaj;..=,5JfiS§.>^,a Research Associate, it is to 
be n6ted that Confidential Informant T"65> of known reliability, furnished a book- 
letLof the World Youth Festival^ held in Prague, Czechoslovakia in August> 
19U7. This booklet set out a list of the name^ of Americans who had attended 
the festival and also set out a list of sponsors of the festival,' Included 
among the names listed as the sponsors was the name of FRED W/RIGGS. It is not 
known whether this individual is identical -vri-th the RIGGS employed by the FPA* 

Confidential informant T-29, of known reliability, reported in May, 
19U5 that KATE Lj[MLTGmLL, 127 East ^Uth Street, New York City, receives the 
"Foreign Policy Reports," published by the FPA. Concerning KATE L. MITCHELL, 
it is to be no^ed that on June 6, 19kSy she was arrested by FBI agents in 
the office ol^^AMERASIA", 225 Fifth Avenue, New York City, charged with conspiracy 
to violate Subsections C and. D of Section 31, Title 5o, United States Code and vio- 
lation/of Section 88, Title 18, United States Codec These charges against* 
KATMITCIiELL were later dropped. 

On December. % 19it6, Confidential Informant T-9 advised that the 
Sbviet Embassy, Washington, D.C*, subscribed to the publications of the FPA. . 

On December ^, 19ij.8, Confidential Informant T-30^ of knovm relia- 
bility, advised that on that day a "Hands Off China Rally" was held at the City 
Center Casino in New York City, and according to the informant copies of the - 
"^oreign^^^g^j^^ published by the FPA were on display at the literature 
table. The informa^i^tated that the above indicated rally was' given -under' 
the auspices of tlj^^ommittee for a Democratic Far Eastern Policy, which 
organization has men designated by the Attorney General as coming within the 
purview of Executive Order 9835, 

One copy each of this report is being designated for the informa- 
tion of the following listed offices because branch offices .or affiliates 
are located in the areas covered by these offices: 



Albany 

Boston 

Buffalo 

Cincinnati 

Cleveland 

Detroit 



Houston 
Indiannapolis 
Los Angeles 
Milwaukee 
New Haven 
New Orleans 
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Oklahoma City 
Omaha 

Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh 
St# Louis 
St* Paul 
San Antonio 
Washington Field 
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COI^tDENTIAL INBDRMANTS 



The confidential in£orma|its, mentioned in the report of SA 
(n-t.ort JUL D. tyoU _+ M^_ Vrt„v nm-tr ^.-ko -Srio^+T-p 



follows: 



dated 



!P-1 



T-2 
T-3 



T-16 



T-f7 
TrS 
T-9 



at New York City, are identified as 



New York City 
(Interviewed by SA [ 



(Checked by SE 



Pretext interview off 



(Conducted by SA 
May 25, 1950) 



G-2 
-duly 3rd ND., New York , 



New York Citv 



on 





New York CTIar"^'^"" 


(Interviewed by SA 


^ 


' 


1 New York City 



t Interviewed 'by SA [ 



} 



A high ranking official of the State of New York, 
whose identity is known to the Albany Office. 

Washington Field Confidential Informant] | 



y 
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T-10 

T-11 

T-12 
T-13 

,T-lU 
T-l$ 



T-16 
T-17 



T*18 
T«19 
T-*20 
T^21 



GONglDENKAL INFORMANTS, CONTD 

Pretext telephon'e call to the FPA, 
22 East 38t h Street. NewYoyk City 
(Ma«^ by SA | | June 8, 1950) 

Confidential Inf ormant f 
(Coiiticted by SA 



1 



Bal#iiii«^e Confidential Informant 

(Contacted by SA HOWARD ¥• LITTLE) 

An an onymoias source (designa ted as T-1 in the rpport 
of SA | |9/13/Ii9. Albany, New York 

in the report entitled ,1 INTERNAL 

SECURITY ^ Rj ESPI0NAGE'^=^?^P=^=^=^^^^" 



New York City 
^ (Contacted by SA 

Anonymous source 



New York City ' 
(Contacted by SA 



Confidential Informant 
Washington Field 

Division of Eastern Affairs of the State Department 
(According to Bufile 61-6286^1, as set out in a 
memorandum prepared by the Bureau on the FPA. 
I2/12AO,) 
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T-22 



T-23 



T'-2h 



T-25 
T-^26 
5'«27 

T-58 



T5-2? 



•T-Jjl 



GONFIDENCTaL INPORMM TS. CONTINUED 




r-^^ — I 

*CAccording to Bufile 6l'-7566-]a9, as set out in 
a memorandiim prepared by the Bureau on the FPA 
dated l?/l2Ao.) 



(U) 



andL 




New iork (Jify T^ ^ 

made^l^y S AS (A) 



J 



Mail cover on the I I Pittsburgh.. 

Peimsylyania, dvrmr ^nrtj^l^rr rm:', as set 
out in the- report of SA | L 12/2 ^/lil. 



Pittsburg h in the case entitled 'I 



2^ 



INTERNAL SECURITY - Cj "REGISTRATION ACT".) 



Pittsburgh 

Washington Field | | 

Nevr York Confide ntial Source I | 
(Contacted by SE | [ 



n New York City 



^Contacted by SA (A) ALBERT ,?. McGRATH) 

f-^ork Ci 



Mail gflver an th^ ma-i T ^fr 

New 



in the 'report of SA, 

York Gity,jitt the case entitled «l 
was.{ ETALj -ESPIONAGE -,X'.'.) 



;y, as set out 
g/yj/li'^ at few 
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1 



[ 



] 



(Coatacted by SA 
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T-31 



T-32 
T-33 

T-3ii 



T-3^ 



T-.36 



COMFIDEMTIAL IMFORMMTS, CONTINUED 
I 



'W,;; u 



New -York Uity 

rnnntflRtfi d bv RA GKORGR H. VALENTINE in connectio n 
with idle 



) 



Albany Confidential; Informant 



New York City 

(Contacted by SA TWLLIAM Ji TRACY.) 



1 



" I New York City 

(contacted by SA I L It is to' be 




York City ' 
(Contacted by SA[ 



J New 
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T-37 



T-38 
T-39 

T-Ul 
T-lt2 



T-it3 



'IDMTIAL -INBOMi^TS. CONTI) 




New York City 
(contacted by SA 



(Contacted by SA 

I 1 



(u)BcJL^ 



] and 



] 



(Contacted' by SA 
>■ -^ 



Woodstock, New York. 

(Contacted by SA LOUIS P, HORLEYy. Jr. ■ 
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T-U?' 

T-U8 

T-i;9 

T-50 

T-51 

T-.52 

T~53 

T-55 



CONFIDEKTEfiL BTTOMANTSi CONTiNOED 



[=ZI 

(Cdntacted by SA 



i 



k). 



(U) (Contacted by SA 



(Contacted by SA 



(Contacted by SA 



(Contacted by SA 



r 1 

(Contacted by SA 



(Contacted by SA 



(Contacted by SA 



(Contacted by SA WILLIAM J. McCiiRTHI) 



I 1 

(Contacted -by SA IILLIAIS/I J. MCCARTHY) 



(Contacted by SA WILLIM J. MCCARTHY) 



[ 



1 



I New York City- ■ 

(u^ntactea by SA WILLIAM J-.- McCarthy. T 
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T-56 






T-6g 
T-63 
T-6li 
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CONFIDENTIAL IMFORiMWTS^ CONTINUED 




JAi 



loiiKers^ New Yorlc 
(Contacted by SaT 




Confidentiai soxirce known to the Washi ngton Fiel d 
Office ♦ as s et out in the repcr t of SA | | 

I ~l New York iCity, ll /n/hS. in case 

" "'" I LOYALTT OF GOVERNMENT 



entitled 

employees: 



'^'-Washington Field Confidential Informant 

(U) ^askington Field ] "D ^ 

(U)g33bxngton Field ] |j ^ 

(U)(yashington Field ] 
* 

Anonymong 



]fi 



(U) 



Washington Field 



Report of SA 

Bvaet to Hew' York, 5/I3./5O, 



] I2AA2, New York City 



> 
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Report 
Letter ^^ 
Enclosur e Ox^2^i_^ 



Dated 7- ^ -^TD 



Date of Removal ^-/^-tXl(^ 



^submitted by 



to be sent to ^^--^2^L^^h " ^ -^ /^ 



has been removed for 



Subject^ 



) 



C,k^.-<^:^€^ 



^y\J * 



Synopsis^ 



T 



This is to be removed from file, upon the return of the item and 
forwarded to the Coordinator of Mail and Files 



Removed 



Date Request Received ^ ""/ ~7 — -S ^o 

File Number C /— "7^<^ >^* _ J 
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identiaL* Informaat T^^ reported on July 17, I9l|2 that the PPA rec^ved 
;tribution of $5,000»00* from the MTORG TRADING CORPORATION^ duridg th'e 




fiscSi year ending June 30, 1937 • IfT:r"t3"*'Brno€ea'"that Confident 
Inform^ T-27f of kncwn. reliability, has adyised that the AMTORp^^RADING 
CORPORAtI^ was the sole Russian purchasing agency in tlie U. S*i 



Confidential Inf or;mant T-J? adyised on July 17, 19l;2 t| 
19ii2 the FPA u^dBrtook to .distribute pamphlets describing 



it in February 
ft^ in several 
allied countries^hich' pamphlets were to be distributed to the iuembers of 
the Armed Forces of^^e U. S# Among these pamphlets, th^^e was an article 
entitled "Russia at Vsfe^, written by ^^ERAMJOE^^ the FPA and ac- 

cording to the inf ormant^{bhis ^ticle treaEe3'^'*6oS^Si|0 so much sym- 
pathy that it was prohibited by the' military authorijaes, who described 
the article as "candy-coatea^Sommunist propaganda"! 



The records of the Bureau M Special Serv/ces and Investigations 
of the New York City Police Depaa rtml^Qjbff 1|00 Brp^me S^^eet, New York City, 
as checked on May 22, 19^0 by SA I ^ \ refljected that the 

FPA participated in the eightl:^ annivers§%^,^ucationai' conference. Local 



555 of the Te.achers Unio^ of the UFIY, whie% conference was held at the 
Hotel Coirnnodore^, New Yoiik, Gity^ April Z% iM^ According to the informant^ 
the FPA distributed literature at thi^onf erenp^ej 

It is to be noted that the 



February 20, 1950, was expelled 
dominated" union. 




according t^The GIO New^^',- 



bm the CIO because 




a "Gonrniuhist 



. Confidential Inform^ T-a3 ^ of^ known reliability, fi^§^ advised that 
m April 9, 19U5j the Ne^^ork State Communist Political As;^6^^tion made 
out a check in the mov^ of |?.liOi the p^ee being "Foreign PS%icy Associa- 
tion (Pamphlets)"^ ^^ ^ ) ^ ^t^ 




/^=^ . Confidenti^Informant Tr29^ of known reliability, reported i^M^^ 
19U5 that KATE L^aTCHEIi| 127 East 5i;th Street, New York City, receives the 

^^l^S2:m^^'^^W^ ^y *^® ^P^t Cpncerning KATE L. JilT^ELL, 

it is to be ^fted'^that oh June 6, 19^5^ she was arrested by FBI, agents irf% 
the office ^fl»(Al!ERASIA!J, 225 Fifth Avenue, New York' City, charged with \ 
ccnspirac^^t6 violate Subsections C and D of .Section 31^ Title 50^ United \ 
States C^qfle an'd violation of Section 88, Title 18, United States Code* These S 



\ 



f/^ ?f^^ ^37 



Jd 



r 



\* 



I 



/ 



ohmges afeainst Ki\^i)^.?ITCHELL were later dropped • 




/fpa. 



jn 



December 30 > 19h6i Confidential Informant T-9 advis^'that the 
iba^Sy, Vifashingtoni D. C*^ subscribed to the publicaibd^ns of the 




"TheJ^OiEAD^^^ March^29> ' 19li7i' page lllf reflects an open letter- 
to the FR/l> -w^^ten by^ ^FMup^E^^ ' Chairman of th^Exectuive Committee 
of the^^erican^^ina Polio In this l#ler KOHLBERG indicated,. , 

that the Executi\^Soiiimittee of his, organization h^TinstruCted him to call 
the attention of t^e. PPA to the •method of its handling of the China situation. 
KOHLBERG pointed outN^at the FPA experts on Chd^ ^"^OiS* ^^^ preceding 
seven or eight years h^d been T» A, BI5gPil*and jC ig^fl0SINGER, both of ^om 



the Merican China Poli^^ss^cieSaSnjT accor- 
be pro-Communist in .sympa%kiy and neither yrevj^ 
objectively vievf the- China Situation. 



g to KOHLBERG^ considered to 
considered to be competent to 



Concerning T* A* BISSOfiV it is W^be noted that LOUIS BUDENZ., 
Assistant Professor at Fordham Ui^yersl^ and 'a Communist-. Party functionary 
until October, 19h^, advised SAwMlM J. MG CARTHY,. JR..^ in. Apr 11-, 19^0, 
that while he had nev^r met .BISSON, j^ knew him to be a Communist based on 
official reports made to him by Gompug^st^F^^ > 

Concerning Lo K., ROSINGER/it is t\ iD.e noted that LOUIS BlIDEMZ, in 
April-, 1950, advised SA 'WILLIm/j^ McCARTH^E, JR*, that while he had never 
met ROSINGER, he knew him to b/ a Communist ~^om official reports he had 
received ''fro)ra officials "of thp Communist ^P,^^^ 

"The MW LEADER", As?il 19, 19U7> page ij>\eflected an' article 
^captioned "REoMlttZAflON/F FOREIGN, POLpY ,ASSOCIMlON*'^ writteh by 
^.i^^^^;^^ ^ This article st^ed that ths FPA h&d appoi^d ^^^i^^^^^PKS^E^I, 
^head of the Clevelan d CdSncil on World Afgairs^, to ti\post of Presid^t" 
^ of the FPA and^ha^^^u^^'^^ it was under 

the policy-making con^ol of VERA^MIC^ESJDM^, Reseatc\Ditectpr of the* 
FPA* Accoi^diVg to thi articl^TTDEM'^S toK/C^^^ have frequi^tly been 
accused of- prp-Sovie4; bias* 'The article went on to '-say th^Mrsi DEAN 
had consolidated h^ position in -the FPA after the resignation , in May, 
19U6 of My^r^^eja^ral PM McCOlCfrqm the presidency of '4^e PR. 

The artiSle 'cS.aJ^ed^'"that M resignation wa§ followed by a ^placement 
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fKe wSTANPARrKTIMES" newspaper of New Bedford, Massaohusetts, 
April 27, 19U8, reflected, an article captioned "Fight in FPA Hits Ney^ 
Peak", writt^ by JULIUS^^^TEIN. The article stated that the "long^ 
fought battletyagainst Ifa-s, VERA MICm ES_HEAlfJiad reached a newjp^ak 
with the resign^iori of AIFEED KOHLBERG from his twenty year o3^*member- 
ship in the FPATVrhe artiSrseroirT*letter written by KOIpBSlG, dated 
April 5, 19ii8, whibh letter was written to the FPA in conneffi&ion wxth 
his resignation thefefrora. In his letter KOHLBERG accusedrthe research 
staff of the .FPA of Communist Party line "pontif icationsf, particularly 
Mrs, DEAN and T. A. BI%N.and,L^K;,3SIN^R;^ who hav^been previously 
described abdTCr^bltt.Si% in his letter was critic^' of articles written 
by Mrs. DEAN and mentioned'^specifi^ally her apolog;#Tor the Russo-Nazi 
alliance and her accusatioirtof equal AmeriCMi ouJ#ability» The article 
written by EPSTEIN pointed oUlLthat it is interesting to note that L. K. 
ROSINGER had been dismissed a f^ days previ(^', which might be construed as 
the first concession to the many\.ritical vg^ces being raised against I^Irs. 
DEi^ and her group. 

Oh July 28, 19ii8, Conf idential^^ormant T-5 advised that in the 
fail of 191*7, when BROOKSEip}X<was agpMnted President of the FPA, there 
was some speculation" aiTto whether hf woiBd fall wder the influence of 
VERA MIGHELES DEAN, but that it hadfsince ti^n seen that EMENI was well 
aware of the political conviction/^of Mrs. wM and had commenced a strong 
campaign to have hjes replaced, Ae informant mso stated thatJfinJAM 
W, lANCASTER 5, Chairman of the BSard of Director g^was not pro-Communist 
-blir^rently had been take%€n by Mrs. DEAN and^d been a staunch 
supporter of her. Inf orman'^stated that other "left-wing" elements m 



the FPA included BLAIR BOl 
OLIVE HOLMES of the ReseT 



imwrtWoA**- 



Director' of the WashiH|*cn Bureau and 



cl5*beparianent« 




On September l5/l9U8j- Confidential Informant T-5 -:^sed tha^ 
recently an article ^ been submitted to the FPA which ref er^d to the 
Soviet Union as a «tAalitarian regime", which Mrs. VERA MICHEB^ DEi^ 
had changed to rea<#'a political dictatorship". The informant claimed 
that this was typ^al of the "smooth manner" in which she always wttite- 
washed unf avorab^^ references to the Soviet Union^ 

^^^ On Deeeafcer % 19l;8j Confidential' Informant T-30, of known reliability, 
^r advised thati^ that day a "Hands Off China Rally" was held at the Cxty V^, 
' j\ Center Casi|t€ in New lork City^ and according to the informant copies of .% 
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of the ■»«.Poreigr).^^pli;gxJR?Port^, published by the PPA vrere on di/play at the 
literatTariT table » The inf ofm^ty stated that the above indicated rally was 
giyen undervthe auspices of thes^eommittee for a Democratic Par ^Eastern 
^Policy ^^ whicX or gani zation hsEs been designated by the Atuorney General 
ais compig witMn the purview of Executive Order 9835© / 

Confident 5*al Informant T-31^ of unknowi reliabilif^:,y, advised in 
'I9k9 that the offifee workers of the FPA were members ^Local 18 of the 
UOOTAt, which this informant describf^d as being very *^ec*»-^ It is to be 
^dtrd'^tfeiat ILTh^^^^^wsV of February 2,0, 19^0. page* 6. column 1, reported 
that the CIO Exeoutive^ard had ^ted* to expel ^e UO;WA from the CIO, 
effective Mar«^h 1, 19^0 tqr "consistent, unw^veij^^ig support of the policies 
of the Communist Party** ♦ 

On October 7, 19h9$ Corifddential Infc^iraant T-U reported that although 
the FPA might be^ considered infiltrated tpra very limited degree, it was con- 
sidered to be anti-Soviet and antx^Corom^xstc The informant stated that 
the articles and publications of the\^l presented an impartial and intel-^ 
ligent ^rproach to matters cdncerningX^American foreign policy. However, 
its Research Director, VERA MICHEI^^JoSq, had written many books about 
the Soviet Union and has been "termed an/ 
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if'ologist for the Soviet Union. 
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Confidential Informant J?-32, of knowi Reliability, reported that on 
August 19, 19k9y THOMS,L. E^^^of the FPA. corfbactedOTONMra^^and 
requested his sppeS^ISn^^^^^aTprogram of the FPAXscheciuSsSxor November 
19k9* LATTIMORE vras to Sj^feak on the subject "What\^ouId Be Our Policy 
in Asia", The inforraanyalgo' advised that. VERA MIC^MIS DEAN and THOMAS 
L. POIER felt that LApiMORE should be one of the spl*a^ers at the above 
indicated function, y^ • , V . ' ■ 

Conoerning/6wEN LATTIMORE, it is to be noted that^LOH^S BUDENZ, former 
Communist Party /unctionary until October, 19h$) advised SA liV«II.LIAM J. ■ 
McCARTHT, JR,,ian March, 19^0 that' although he never met LATTIMORE, he 
heard of him JSny times at poliijical meetings of the Communist Painty, USA 
and that he^ad been told ty Communist Party functionaries to treaty LATTIMORE 
as a Communist. -. , • • , 

Cj&f idential Informant T-3 3, of knomi reliability, advis^- on 
Decemb^ 9, 19it9 that on November 2, 19i;9, FREDERICK ?AKDERBIL|?FIELD ^ 
made ait a check in the amount of |10«00, payable to the FPA. Concerning 
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19h9 SA GEbME H. ¥ALMTINE intorviewed OLIVE mSMS^^Xi connection with a 
loyalty invebMgation •f TONIERED MAI^^^SEL, who" had formerly been an ■ 
employee of tlkpPA. During the *ourse oS the interview, HOIMES- mentioned 
U SA VAIENTINEN<hat she, herself, ^as a member of Local l8/bf the UOFWA^ 
tihich she categori^d as being "very red", /■ ' ■■■ • """ . * 



J 



Further, cWorning FREy^^W. RIGGS, a Researcl/^jtssociatec, it is 
to be noted that Conf id&xitial In?SS^FT^57 of knom^eliability^ furnished 
a bijoklet of the World XoHh Festiv^, held 'in Pregue^^. Czechoslovakia in 
August, 19k% This booklet^^t out: a list of the n4es »f Americans who 
had attended the festival and^elso ^Set out a list/of sponsors of the festivals 
Included among the names listed >s/^the spons«ra^^as the name of FRED W* RIGGS;- 
It is not known whether this individual is idefitical with the RIGGS employed 
by the FPA^ - - x ..^ . -t- ^ - 



On® copy each of this report/il^being designated for the informa- 
tion of the following listed offices he^ausea)ranch offices or affiliates 
are located in the areas covered by ,iiiese *f frogs t 



Albiany 
Bdstdn 
B\iff alo 
Cincinnati 
Cleveland 
Detroit 
Houston 
IndiannapoHs 
Los, Atigel^es 
' Milwaukee 
New Havin 





New Orleans 
felahomaCity 
OB^a 
Phij^^elpliia 
Pittsburgh 




StV LduisV 
Stt Paul' \ 
San Antonio - \ 
Washington- Fiaiid . 
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